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SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON. 


Pernaps the leading authors of the age may be 
divided into three classes. 
written avowedly and entirely for the few. 2dly, 
Those who have written principally for the many. 
And, 3dly, Those who have sought their audience 
in both classes, ard have succeeded in forming, to 
some extent, at once an exoteric and an esoteric 
Of the first class, Coleridge 


school of admirers. 


and 


specimens. 


Wordsworth 


are 


the 


lst, Those who have 


most 


distinguished 


Seott and Dickens stand at the head 


of the second ; and Byron and Bulwer are facile 
principes of the third. Both these last named 
writers commenced their career by appealing to 
the sympathies of the multitude; but by and bye, 
either satiated by their too easy success, or driven 
onward by the rapid and gigantic progress of their 
own minds, they aimed at higher things, and 
sought, nor sought in vain, a more select audience. 
Byron’s mind, in itself essentially unspeculative, 
was forced upwards upon those rugged and 
dangerous tracts of thought, where he has gathered 
the rarest of his beauties, by intimacy with Shelley, 
by envious emulation of his Lake contemporaries, 
and, above all, by the pale hand of his misery, 
unveiling to him heights and depths in his nature 
and genius, which were previously unknown and 
unsuspected, and beckoning him onward through 
their grim and shadowy regions. 
mee, and equally, in guilt, misery, and power. 
An intruder too, on domains, where some other 
thinkers had long fixed their calm and permanent 
dwelling, his appearance was the more startling. 
Here was a dandy discussing the great questions 
of natural and moral evil; a roué insilk stockings 
meditating suicide, and mouthing blasphemy on 
an Alpine rock; a brilliant and popular wit and | 
poet, setting Spinoza to music, and satirizing the 
principalities and powers of heaven, as bitterly as 
he had done the bards and reviewers of earth. 
Into those giddy and terrible heights where Milton 
het entered a permitted guest, in privilege of 
virtue ; where Goethe had walked in like a passion- 
lens and prying cherub, forgetting to worship in 
his absorbing desire to know ; and on which Shelley 
was wrecked and stranded, in the storm of his | 
tica! unbelief ; Byron is upborne by the pre- 
‘umption and the despair of his mental misery. 
hable to see through the high walls which bound 
and beset our limited faculties and little life, he 
“an at least dash his head against them. Hence, 


vor 
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He grew, at 


in “ Manfred,” “Cain,” “ Heaven and Harth, 
and “The Vision of Judgment,” we have him 
calling upon the higher minds of his age to be as 


miserable as he was, just as he had in his first 


poems addressed the same sad message, less ener- 
getically, and less earnestly, to the community at 
large. And were it not unspeakably painful to 
contemplate a noble mind engaged in this profit- 
less “apostleship of afiliction,”. this thankless 
gospel of proclamation to men, that because they 
are miserable, it is their duty to become more so ; 
that because they are bad, they are bound to be 
worse ; we might be moved to laughter by its 
striking resemblance to the old story of the fox 
who had lost his tail. 

In the career of Bulwer, we find a faint yet 
traceable resemblance to that of Byron. Like 
him, he began with wit, satire, and persiflage. 
Like him, he affected, for a season, a melodramatic 
earnestness. Like him, he was at last stung into 
genuine sincerity, and shot upwards into a higher 
sphere of thought and feeling. he three periods 
in Byron's history, are distinctly marked by the 
three works, “ English Bards,” * Childe Harold,” 
and ** Cain.” So “ Pelham,” “ Eugene Aram,” 
and “ Zanoni,” accurately mete out the stages in 
Kulwer's progress. Minor points of resemblance 
might be noted between the pair. Both sprang 
from the aristocracy ; and one, at least, was prouder 
of what he deduced from Norman blood, than from 
nature. Bulwer, like Byron, is a distinguished 
dandy. Like him, too, he has been separated from 
his wife. Like him, he is liberal in his polities. 
And while Byron, by way of doing penance, threw 
his jaded system into the Greek war, Bulwer has 
with better result leaped into a tu of cold water ! 

Point and brilliance are at once perceived to 
be the leading qualities of Bulwer's writing. His 
style is vicious from excess of virtue, weak from 
repletion of strength. Every word is a point, 
every clause a beauty, the close of every sentence 
aclimax. He is as sedulous of his every stroke, 
as if the effect of the whole depended upon it. 
His pages are all sparkling with minute and in- 
sulated splendours ; not suffused with a uniform 
and sober glow, nor shown in the reflected light of 


one solitary and surpassing beauty. Some writers 


peril their reputation upon one long difficult leap, 
and it accomplished, walk on at their leisure. 


| With others, writing is a succession of hops, steps, 
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and jumps. This in general is productive of a 
feeling of tedium. It teases and fatigues the mind 
of the reader. It is like crying perpetually upon a 
hearer, who is attending with all his might, to 
attend more carefully. It at once wearies and 
provokes, insults the reader, and betrays a fear of 
conscious weakness on the part of the author. 
If in Bulwer’s writings we weary less than in 
others, it is owing to the artistic skill with which 
he intermingles his points of humour with those of 
sententious reflection or vivid narrative. All is 
point : but the point perpetually varies from gay 
to grave, from lively to severe ; including in i! 
raillery and reasoning, light dialogue and earnest 
discussion, bursts of political feeling and raptures 
of poetical description ; here a sarcasm, almost 
worthy of that “ inspired monkey,’ Voltaire, and 
there a passage of pensive grandeur, which 
Rousseau might have written in his tears. To keep 
up this perpetual play of varied excellence, 
required at once great vigour, and great versatility 
of talents: for Bulwer never walks through his 
part, never proses, is never tame, and seldom 
indeed substitutes sound for sense, or mere 
flummery for force and fire. He generally writes 
his best ; and our great quarrel, indeed, with him 
is, that he is too uniformly erect in the stirrups, 
too conscious of himself of his exquisite manage- 
ment, of his complete equipment, of the speed with 
which he devours the dust ; and seldom exhibits 


the careless grandeur of one who is riding at the | 


pace of the whirlwind, with perfect self-oblivion, 
and with perfect security. 

Bulwer reminds us less of an Englishman 
Frenchified, than of a Frenchman partially Angli- 
cized, The original powers and tendencies of his 
mind, his eloquence, wit, sentiments, and feelings, 
his talents and his opinions, his taste and style, 
But these, long 


subjected to English influences, and long trained 


are those of a modern Frenchman. 


to be candidates for an English popularity, hai 


} : +; } 


been modified and altered from their native bent 


In all his writings, however, vou breathe a foreign 
atmosphere, and find very slight sympathy with 
the habits, manners, or tastes of his native conntry. 
Not Zanoni alone, of his heroes, is cut off from 
country, as by a chasm, or if held to it, held only 
by ties, which might with equal strength bind 
him to other planets: all his leading ¢ 
whatever their own pretensions, or whatever their 
creator may assert of them, are in reality citizens 
of the world, and have no more genuine relation 
to the land whence they spring, than have the 
winds, which linger not over its loveliest land- 
scapes, and hurry past its most endeared and con- 
secrated spots. Eugene Aram is not an English- 
man; Rienzi is hardly an Italian. Bulwer is per- 
haps the first instance of a great novelist obtaining 
popularity without a particle of nationality in his 
spirit, or in his writings. We do not question his 
attachment to his own principles in his native 
country; but of that tide of national prejudice, 
which Burns says, “shall boil on in his breast till 
the floodgates of life shut in eternal rest,” he be- 
trays not one drop. His novels might all have 
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‘and have lost but little of their interest or verisimi 


litude, This is the more remarkable, as his re; 
exactly divides the space between that of two 
others, who have obtained boundless fame, greatly 
in consequence of the very quality, in Varied 
forms, which Bulwer lacks. Scott’s know] 
and love of Scotland, Dickens’ knowledge and love 
of London, stand in curious antithesis to Bulwer’s 
intense cosmopolitanism, and ideal indifference. 
(kin to this, and connected either 45 Cause or as 
effect with it, is a certain dignified independenc 
of thought and feeling, inseparable from the motion 
of Bulwer’s mind, He is not a great origina] 
thinker; on no one subject can he be called pro- 
found, but on all, he thinks and speaks for hinyself. 
He bi longs to no school ( ither in literature or in 
politics, and he has created no school. He is too 
proud for a Radical, and too wide-minded for 
Tory. Ile is too definite and decisive to belong to 
the mystic school of letters ; too impetuous and im- 
pulsive to cling to the classical ; too liberal to be 
blind to the beauties of either. He has attained, 
thus, an insulated and original position, and may 
be viewed as a separate, nor yet a small estate, in 
our intellectual realm. He may take up for 
motto, “* Nu//ius jurare addictus in verba magistri;” 
—he may emblazon on his shield Desdichado, 
Some are torn, by violence, from the sympathies 
and attachments of their native soil, without seek- 
ing to take root elsewhere: others are early 
transplanted, in heart and intellect, to other coun- 
tries: a few, again, seem born, rooted up, and re- 
main so for ever. To this last class we conceive 
Bulwer to belong. In the present day, the de- 
mand for earnestness, in its leading minds, has 
become incessant and imperative. Men speak of 
it asif it had heen lately erected into a new test of 
Imission into the privileges alike of St. Stephens 
A large and formidable jury, 


with Thomas Carlvle for foreman, are diligently 


and of Parnassus. 


ceupied in trying each new aspirant, as well as 
ring the old, on this question : * Earnest 
isham’ Heroic or hearsay? Under which 
ing, Bezonian? speak, or di hi Concerning 
cry for earnestness, we can only say, @ 
passant, that it is not, strictly speaking, new, bat 
old; as old, surely, as that great question of 
Deborah's to recreant Reuben, — “ Why abodest 
thou among the shee p-folds to hear the bleating of 
wks?” or that more awful query of the Tish- 
,—** How long halt ye between two opinions?” 
That it is, in theory, a robust truth; and some 
times, in application, an exaggeration and a fal- 
lacy ; and that, unless preceded by the words “e™ 
lightened” and “ virtuous,” earnestness is a quality 


4] 


1 
‘he 
i 


bite’s 


no more intrinsically admirable, nay, as blind and 
brutal, as the rush of a bull upon his foeman, 
as the foaming fury of a madman. Bulwer # 
not, we fear, in the full sense of the term, # 
earnest man: nay, we have heard of the grest 
modern prophet of the quality, pronouncing him 
the most thoroughly false man of the age; 

another, of the same school, christens him “s 
double distilled scent-bottle of cant.” In sp@ 
of this, however, we deem him to possess, along 


appeared as translations from a foreign language, | with much that is affected, much, also, that is tr™ 
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snd much thatis deeply sympathetic with sincerity, 
sithough no devouring fire of purpose has hitherto 
filled his being, or been seen to glare in his eye. 


And, as’ we hinted before, his later writings 
exhibit sometimes in mournful and melancholy | 


forms, —a growing depth and truth of feeling. 


Few, indeed, can even sportively wear, for a long | 


time, the yoke of genius, without its iron entering 
into the soul, and eliciting that ery which becomes 
immortal. 

Bulwer, as a novelist, has, from a compound of 
conflicting and imported materials, reared to 
himself an independent structure. He has united 
many of the qualities of the fashionable novel, of the 
Godwin philosophical novel, and of the Waverley 
tale. He has the levity and thoroughbred air of the 
first; much of the mental anatomy and philoso- 
phical thought which often overpower the narra- 
tiveAn the second ; and a portion of the dramatic 
liveliness, the historical interest, and the elaborate 
costume of the third. If, on the other hand, he is 
destitute of the long, solemn, overwhelming swell 
of Godwin’s style of writing, and of the variety, 
the sweet, natural, and healthy tone of Scott’s, he 
has some qualities peculiar to himself, — point, 
polish — at times a classical elegance — at times a 
barbaric brilliance, and a perpetual mint of short 
sententious reflections, — compact, rounded, and 
shining as new-made sovereigns. We know no 
novelist from whose writings we could extract so 
many striking sentences containing fine thoughts, 
chased in imagery, “ apples of gold in pictures of 
silver.” The wisdom of Scott’s sage reflections 
is homely but commonplace ; Godwin beats his 
gold thin, and you gather his philosophical acu- 
men rather from, the whole conduct and tone of 
the story, and his commentary upon it, than from 
single and separate thoughts. Dickens, whenever 
he moralizes, in his own person, becomes insuffer- 
ably tame and feeble. But it is Bulwer’s beauty 
that he abounds in fine, though not far gleams of 
insight; and it is his fault that sometimes, while 
watching these, he allows the story to stand still, 
or to drag heavily, and sinks the character of 
novelist in that of brilliant essay-writer, or inditer 
of smart moral and political apothegms. In fact, 
his works are too varied and versatile. They are 
hot novels or romances so much as compounds of 
the newspaper article, the essay, the political 
syuib, the gay and rapid dissertation; which, 
along with the necessary ingredients of fiction, 
combine to form a junction, without constituting 
4 true artistic whole. 

Reserving a few remarks upon one or two other | 
of his works till afterwards, we recur to the 
three which seem to typify the stages of his progress ; 
“Pelham,” “Eugene Aram,” and “Zanoni.” “ Pel- 
ham,” like “ Anastasius,” begins with a prodigious 
affectation of wit. For several pages the reading 
‘s 48 gay and as wearisome as a jest-book. You 
‘igh for a simple sentence, and would willingly 
aig even for dulness as for hid treasure. The wit, 
‘oo, is not an irrepressible and involuntary issue, 
“ke that from the teeming brain of Hood; it is | 
4 artificial and forced flow ; and the author and | 


his reader are equally relieved, when the clear 
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| path of the tale at length breaks away from the 
| luxuriant shrubbery in which it is at first buried, 
and strikes into more open and elevated ground. 
It is the same with “ Anastasius ;” but “ Pelham,” we 
must admit, does not reach those heights of tender- 
ness, of nervous description, and of solemn moral- 
izing, which have rendered the other the prose 
| Don Juan,” and something better. It is, at 
most, a series, or rather string, of clever, dashing, 
disconnected sketches; and the moral problem it 

works out seems to be no more than this, that, 


under the corsets of a dandy, there sometimes 
} 


eats a heart. 


In * Eugene Aram.” 


Bulwer evidently aims at 
a higher mark: and. in his own opinion, with 


considerable SUCCESS, We rather his estimate of 
this work from the fact that he inseribes a labour- 
ed and glowing panegyvric on Scott with the words, 


“The Author of Eugene Aram.” Now, probably 
he would exchange this for “ The Author of 
Zanoni.” Nor should we, at least, nor, we think, 
the public, object to the alteration. “ Eugene 
Aram ”’ seems, to us, as lamentable a perversion 
of talent as the literature of the ave has exhibited. 
It is one of those works in which an unfortunate 
choice of subject neutralizes eloquence, genius, 
and even interest. It is with it as with the “Curse 
of Kehama,” and the “Cenci,” where the more splen- 
did the decorations which surround the disgusting 
object, the more disgusting it becomes. It is, at 
best, deformity jewelled and enthroned. Not con- 
tent with the native difficulties of the subject—the 
triteness of the story — its recent date — its dead 
level of certainty—the author has, in a sort of dar- 
ing perversity, created new difficulties for himself 
to cope withal. He has not bid the real pallid 
murderer to sit to his pencil, and trusted for sue- 
cess to the severe accuracy of the portraiture. 
Him he has spirited away, and has substituted 
the most fantastic of all human fiends, resembling 
the more hideous of heraldic devices, or the more 
unearthly of fossil remains. Call him rather a 
graft from Godwin’s Falkland, upon the rough 
reality of the actual “ Eugene Aram ;"’ for the 
worst of the matter is, that, after fabricating a 
being entirely new, he is compelled, at last, to 
clash him with the old pettifogging murderer, till 
the compound monstrosity is complete and into- 
lerable. The philosopher, the poet, the lover, the 
sublime victim fighting with * more devils than 
vast hell can hold,” sinks, in the trial scene, where 
precisely he should have risen up like a “ pyramid 
of fire,” into a sophister so mean and shallow, that 
you are reminded of the toad into which the lost 
archangel dwindled his giant stature. The mora- 
lity, too, of the tale, seems to us detestable. The 
feelings with which you rise from its perusal, or, 
at least, with which the author seems to wish you 
to rise, are of regret and indignation, that, for the 
sin of an hour, such a noble being should perish, 
as if he would insinuate the wisdom of quarrel 
(how vain!) with those austere and awful laws, 
by which moments of crime expand into centuries 
of punishment ! It is not wonderful that, in the 
struggle with such self-made difficulties, bulwer 


| has been defeated. The wonder is, that he has 
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been able to cover his retreat amid such a cloud of 
beauties ; and to attach an interest, almost human, 
and even profound, to a being whom we cannot, 
in our wildest dreams, identify with mankind. 
The whole tale is one of those hazardous experi- 


ments which have become so common of late years, | 


in which a scanty success is sought at an infinite 
peril ; like a wild-flower, of no great worth, snatch- 
ed, by a hardy wanderer, from the very jaws of 
danger and death. We notice in it, however, with 
pleasure, the absence of that early levity which 
marked his writing, the shooting germ of a nobler 
purpose, and an air of sincerity fast becoming 
more than an air. 

In saying that “ Zanoni” is our chief favourite 
among Bulwer’s writings, we consciously expose 
ourselves to the charge of paradox. If we err, 
however, on this matter, we err in company with 
the author himself: and, we believe, with all 
Germany, and with many enlightened enthusiasts 
at home. We refer, too, in our approbation, more 
to the spirit than to the execution of the work. 


As a whole, as a broad and brilliant picture of a | 


period, and its hero, “ Rienzi” is perhaps his 
greatest work, and “that shield, he may hold up 
against all his enemies.” “The Last Days of 
Pompeii,” on the other hand, is calculated to 
enchant classical scholars, and the book glows like 
a cinder from Vesuvius, and most gorgeously are 
the reelings of that fiery drunkard depicted. The 
“Last of the Barons,” again, as a cautious, vet 
skilful filling up of the vast skeleton of Shakspere, 
is attractive to all who relish English story. But 
we are mistaken, if in that class who love to see 
the Unknown, the Invisible, and the Eternal. 
looking in upon them, through the loops and 
windows of the present ; whose footsteps turn in- 
stinctively toward the thick, and the dark places 
of the “ wilderness of this world :" or who, by deep 
disappointment, or solemn sorrow, have been driven 
to take up their permanent mental abode upon 
the perilous verge of the unseen world, if “ Zanoni,” 
do not, on such, exert a mightier spell, and to 
their feelings be not more sweetly attuned, than 
any other of this writer's books. It is a book not 
to be read in the drawing-room, but in the fields — 
not in the sunshine, but in the twilight shade — 
not in the sunshine, unless indeed that sunshine 
has been saddened, and sheathed by a recent sor- 
row. Then will its wild and mystic measures, its 
pathos, and its crandeur, steal in like music, and 
mingle with the soul's emotions; till, like music, 
they seem a part of the soul itself. 

No term has been more frequently abused than 
that of religious novel. This, as commonly em- 
ployed, describes an equivocal birth, if not a 
monster, of which the worst and most popular 
specimen, is “ Ceelebs in Search of a Wife,” where a 
perfect and perfectiy insipid gentleman goes out in 
search of, and succeeds in finding a perfect and per- 
fectly insipid lady. It is amusing to see how its 
authoress deals with the fictitious part of her book. 
Holding it with a half shudder, and at arm’s-length, 
as she might a phial of poison, she pours in the other 
and the other infusion of prose criticism, common- 
place moralizing, sae aphorism Xc., till it is fairly 


| diluted down to her standard of utility and safe 










But a religious novel, in the high and true ene. 
the term, is a noble thought : a parable of solemp 
truth, some great moral law, written out as it 
were in flowers: a principle, old as Deity 
wreathed with beauty, dramatized in action, 4a 
/carnated in life, purified by suffering and death. 
And we confess that to this ideal, we know no 
novel in this our country, that approaches 
nearly as “Zanoni.” An intense spirituality, 
a yearning earnestness, a deep religious feeling. 
lie like the “ soft shadow of an angel's wing,” upon 
its every page. Its beauties are not of the “earth 
-earthy.” Its very faults, cloudy, colossal, tower 
above our petty judgment-seats, towards some 
higher tribunal. 

Best of all is that shade of mournful grandeur 
which rests upon it. Granting all its blemishes, 
the improbabilities of its story, the occasional ex- 

'travagancies of its language, let it have its praise, 
| for its pictures of love and grief, of a love leading 
‘its votary to sacrifice stupendous privileges, and 
reminding vou of that which made angels resign 
their starry thrones for the “ daughters of men ;” 
and of a grief, too deep for tears, too sacred for 
lamentation, the grief which he increaseth that 
increaseth knowledge, the grief which not earthly 
immortality, which death only can cure, The 
tears which the most beautiful and melting close 
of the tale wrings from our eyes, are not those 
which wet the last pages of ordinary novels: they 
come from a deeper source ; and as the lovers are 
united in death, to part no more, triumph blends 
with the tenderness with which we witness the 
sad yet glorious union. Bulwer, in the last scene, 
has apparently in his eye the conclusion of the 
“Revolt of Islam.” where Laon and Laone, 
springing in spirit from the funeral pile, are united 
in a happier region, in the “ calm dwellings of the 
mighty dead,” where on a fairer landscape rests 
a “ holier dav,” and where the lesson awaits them, 
that 
“Virtue though obscured on earth, no less 

Survives all mortal change, in lasting loveliness.” 

Amid the prodigious number of Bulwer's other 
productions, we may mention one or two “ dearer 
than the rest.” The “Student,” from its discon- 
nected plan, and the fact that the majority of its 
papers appeared previously, has seemed to many 4 
mere published portfolio, if not an aimless collec- 
tion of its author's study-sweepings. This, how- 
ever, is not a fair or correct estimate of its merits 
It in reality contains the cream of Bulwer’s petie- 
dical writings. And the New Monthly Magazme, 
during his editorship, approached our ideal of 8 
perfect Magazine ; combining as it did impartiality, 
variety, and power. His “Conversations with an 
Ambitious Student in ill health,” though hardly 
equal to the dialogues of Plato, contain many 
rich meditations and criticisms, suspended round 
simple and affecting story. The word “ ambitious, 
however, is unfortunate; for what student is not 
and should not be ambitious? To study, is to clam 
“higher still, and higher, like a cloud of fire. 
Talk of an ambitious chamois, or of an ambitiow 
lark, as lief as of an ambitious student. 
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fine, with glimpses of a more creative imagination, 
than we can find in any of his writings, save 
«Zanoni.” We have often regretted, that the 
rious allegory, once too much affected, is now 
almost obsolete. Why should it be so? why 
should not more heads be laid down upon John 
Bunyan’s pillow, to see more visions and dream 
more dreams? Shall truth no more have its mounts 
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ries in the “Student,” strike us as eminently | abandoned: but we are very doubtful if that time 


of transfiguration? Must Mirza no more be over- | 


heard in his soliloquies? And is the road to the 
“Den,” lost forever? We trust, wetrow not. In 
the “ Student,” too, occurs his far-famed attack 
upon the anonymous in periodical writing. We 
do not coincide with him in this. We do not 
think that the use of the anonymous either could, 
or should be relinquished. It is, to be sure, in 
some measure relinquished, as it is. The tidings of 
the authorship of any article of consequence, in a 
Review or Magazine, often now pass with the 
speed of lightnitig, through the literary world, 
tilhit isas well known in the book-shop of the 
country town, or the post-office of the country 
village, as in Albemarle or George Street. 

But, in the first place, the anonymous forms a 
very profitable exercise for the acuteness of our 
young critics, who become, tlirough it, masters in 
the science of internal evidence, and learn to detect 
the fine Roman hand of this and the other writer, 
even in the strokes of his t’s, and the dots of his 
i's, Besides, secondly, the anonymous forms for 
the author an ideal character, fixes him in an 
ideal position as it were, projects him out of him- 
self; and hence ‘nany writers have surpassed 
themselves, both in power and popularity, while 
writing under its shelter, So with Swift, in his 
“Tale of a Tub ;” Pascal, Junius, Sydney Smith, 
Isaac Taylor, Walter Scott ; Addison, too, was 
never so good as when he put on the short face of 
the Spectator. Wilson is never so good, as when 
he assumes the glorious a/ias of Christopher North. 
And, thirdly, the anonymous, when preserved, 
piques the curiosity of the reader, mystifies him 
into interest ; and, on the other hand, sometimes 
allows a bold and honest writer, to shoot folly, 
*xpose error, strip false pretension, and denounce 
Wrong, with greater safety and effect. A time 
ay come, when the anonymous will require to be 
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has yet arrived. 

In pursuing, at the commencement of this paper, 
a parallel between Byron and Bulwer, we omitted 
to note a stage, the last in the former's lite- 
rary progress. Toward the close of his career, 
his wild shrieking earnestness, subsided into 
Epicurean derision. He became dissolved into one 
contemptuous and unhappy sneer. Beginning 
with the satiric bitterness of “ English Bards,” he 
ended with the fiendish gaiety of “Don Juan.” 
He laughed at first that he “might not weep ;” 
but ultimately this miserable mirth drowned his 
enthusiasm, his heart, and put out the few flicker- 
ing embers of his natural piety. The deep tragedy 
dissolved in a “ poor pickle herring,” yet nournful 
farce. We trust that our novelist will not com- 
plete his resemblance to the poet, by sinking into 
a satirist. ’Tis indeed a pitiful sight that, of one 
who has passed the meridian of life and reputation, 
grinning back in helpless mockery, and toothless 
laughter, upon the brilliant way which he has 
traversed, but to which he can return no more. 
We anticipate for Bulwer a better destiny. He 
who has mated with the mighty spirit, which had 
almost reared again the fallen Titanic form of re- 
publican Rome ; whose genius has travelled up the 
Rhine, like a breeze of music, “ stealing and giving 
odour ;” who in * Paul Clifford,” has searched 
some “ dark bosoms,”’ and not in vain, for pathos 
and for poetry; who in “ England and the English,” 
has cast a rapid but vigorous glance upon the ten- 
dencies of our wondrous age ; who, in his verse, has 
so admirably pictured the stages of romance in 
Milton's story; who has gone down a “ diver lean 
and strong, after Schiller, into the “ innermost 
main,’ lifting with a fearless hand, the “ veil that is 
woven with Night and with Terror; and in 
‘“ Zanoni,” has essayed to relume the mystic fires of 
the Rosicrucians, and to reveal the dread secrets of 
the spiritual world ; must worthily close a career so 
illustrious. May the clouds and mists of detraction, 
against which he strove so long, not fail, (to use 
the words of Hall,) “ to form, at evening, a magni- 
ficent theatre for his reception, and to surround 
with augmented glories, the luminary which they 
cannot hide!” 


A STUDENT'S FANCY. 


On! could I write as I can think, 

My words would burn the very soul — 
Promethean fire must furnish ink, 
And earnest mind afford the scroll. 


No worldly song should wake my lyre, 
No Poan to please wayward youth ; 
The master-hand should still aspire 

To tune the chords to hymns of truth. 


As David soothed the Jewish king, 
At first I'd calm the troubled mind,— 
“ome dear domestic ballad sing, 
Whose echo childhood leaves behind. 


And when the storm of rebel thought 

ad spent its force in contrite tears : 
And mem’ry had the picture brought 
Of all the hopes of early years; 


EE 


—_— 


I'd bid prophetic record tell 

God’s promise to the race of Shem, 
And sing the marvels that befe! 
Upon the plains of Bethlehem. 


My fingers, which at first might creep 
With thoughtful pauses o'er the string», 
Anon with fuller burst would sweep 

A torrent of imaginings. 


The mighty tide of perfect love 
Would overwhelm imperfect words, 
And Feeling’s voice soar far above 
The cold response of Music’s chords. 


Universite, Durham, Tocatvs. 
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GLANCE AT THE WORKS OF MACKINTOSH.* 


BY THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 


Tuts collection comprehends, with one excep- 
tion, (viz., the History of England, which is pub- 
lished separately,) all that is of permanent value 


in the writings of Sir James Mackintosh. The | 
editor is the writer’s son; and he, confident in | 


powers for higher things, has not very carefully 


executed the minor duties of his undertaking. | 


He has contributed valuable notes; but he has 
overlooked some important errors of the press, and 
he has made separate errors of hisown. At page 
387, vol. ii., Charles VII. is described as King of 
Sweden, meaning clearly King of Denmark. At 
page 557, of the same volume, Sir James, having 
referred to “a writer now alive in England,” as 


one who had “ published doctrines not dissimilar to | 


those which Madame de Staél ascribes to Schel- 
ling,” the editor suggests that probably the person 
in his eye was Mr. William Taylor of Norwich. 
This is the most unaccountable of blunders. Mr. 


Taylor of Norwich was among the earliest English | 


students of German, and so far his name connects 


itself naturally with a notice of the De ? Allemagne. | 


But, on the other hand, he never trespassed into 
the fields of metaphysics. He did not present any 
“allurements” ina “singular character,” nor in 
“an unintelligible style ;” neither was he the 
author of any “paradoxes.” The editor is pro- 
bably thinking of Taylor the Platonist, who was 
far more distinguished for absurdity, and is now 
equally illustrious for obscurity. But that either 
of these Taylors, or both, or even nine of them, 


acting with the unanimity of one man, ever could 


have founded “a Sect, is so entirely preposter- 


ous, that the accomplished editor must pardon 


my stopping for half a minute to laugh. Th 
writer, whom Sir James indicated, was probably 
“Walking Stewart; a most interesting man whom 
personally | knew; eloquent in conversation ; 
contemplative, if ¢Aat is possible, in excess ; craz1 
beyond all reach of hellebore; three Anticyra 


vould not have cured him; yet sublime and 


divinely benignant in his visionariness: the man 


who, as a pedestrian traveller, had seen more of 
the carth’s surface, and communicated more ex- 
tensively with the children of the earth, than any 


man before or since ; the writer also who published 
more books (all intelligible by fits and start s,) than 
any Englishman, except perhaps Richard Baxter, 
who is said to have published three hundred and 
sixty-five, p/us one, the extra one being proba'ly 
Walking Stewart answers 
entirely to the description of Sir James’s unknown 
philosopher ; his character was most “ singular ;”’ 


meantfor | ip-Vvear,. 


his style tending always to the “ unintelligible ; 
his privacy, in the midst of eternal publication, 
most absolute; his disposition to martyrdom, had 
any body attempted it, ready and cheerful ; and as 


hea —— » . , ° ° 
the “founder of a sect,” considering his intense 


R t Hon. Sir. 


Longman & Co. 


cloudiness, I am not at all sure but he might hays 
answered as well as the Grecian Heracleitus, 
Spinosa the Jew, or even as Schelling the Teutoni- 
Professor. lis plantations were quite as thriving 
as theirs; but the three foreigners fel] upon 
happier times, or at least (as regards the last of 
them,) upon a soil more kindly, and a climay 
more hopeful for metaphysical growths, No 
only has the editor done that which he ought ne 


| to have done, but too often he has left undone that 


which he ought to have done. The political tracts 
of the third volume require abundant explanations 
to the readers of this generation ; and yet the 
notes are rare as well as slight. 

There is no need, at this time of day, to take 
the altitude, intellectually, of Sir James Mackin- 
tosh. His position in public life was that of 
Burke ; he stood as a mediator between the world 
of philosophy and the world of moving politics, 
The interest in the two men was the same in kind, 
but differently balanced. As a statesman, Burke 
had prodigiously the advantage ; not only through 
the unrivalled elasticity of his intellect, which in 
that respect was an intellect absolutely sui generis, 
but because his philosophy was of a nature to ex- 
press and incarnate itself in political speculation, 
On the other hand, Sir James was far better 
qualified, by nature as well as by training, for the 
culture of pure abstract metaphysics. It is some- 
times made a matter of regret that Burke should 
have missed the Professor's chair which he sought. 
This is injudicious: as an academic lecturer on 
philosophy, ora speculator in ontological novelties, 
Burke would have failed. Not so Mackintosh. 
As to him, the regret would be reasonable: by 
detaching him from the cares of public business, 
a chair of philosophy would have widened the 
sphere of those higher speculations which, under 
his management, could not have been less than 
permanently profitable to the world. 

To review so extensive a collection is clearly 
impossible within any short compass. I content 
myself with a flying glance at those papers whieh 
are likely to prove the most interesting. 

MACKINTOSH ON STKUENSEE. 


The case of Count Struensee is to this hoor 
wrapped in some degree of darkness: but, eve® 
under those circumstances of darkness, it & 
full of instruction. The doubts respect Struens 
himself, and the unhappy young queen, Matilda ; 
were they criminal in the way alleged by their 
profligate enemies? So far there is a cloud of 
mystery resting on the case: but, as to those 
enemies, as to the baseness of their motives, 
the lawlessness of their acts, there is no doubt st 
all, and no shadow of mystery. This being ™ 


Edited by Robert James Mackintosh, Esq & 
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it being absolutely certain that the accusers were | 


the vilest of intriguers, and unworthy of belief, , 


for s moment, when at any point they passed the 
boundary line of judicial proof, certified to Chris- 
tendom by public oaths of neutral parties,—it fol- 
lows, that the accused are every where entitled to 
the benefit of any doubt, any jealousy, any um- 
brage, suspicion, or possibility, against the charge 
which Aas arisen, shall arise, or ought to arise, in 
the brain of the most hair-splitting special pleader. 
Thev, that ruined better people than themselves 
by the wickedest of special pleading, cannot have 
too much of it: let them perish, as regards history 
and reputation, by the arts which they practised. 

King Christian, the Seventh of Denmark, came 
over to London early in the reign of George the 
Third : 

F — “]t was in the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid.” 
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on the caprices of a man, imbecile, equally as re- 
garded intellect and as regarded energy of will, 
suggested to a cabal of court rivals the obvious 
means for overthrowing and supplanting the 
favourite. To possess themselves suddenly of the 
king’s person, was to possess themselves of the 
state authority. Five minutes sufficed to use this 
authority for the arrest of Struensee,—after which, 
as a matter of course, followed his close confine- 
ment, with circumstances of cruelty, now banished 
every where, even from the treatment of felons ; to 
that succeeded his pretended trial, his pretended 
penitence, his pretended confession, and, finally, 
his execution. 

Sir James Mackintosh notices the eaternal 
grounds of suspicion applying to the publications 
against Struensee, and particularly the doubtful 


position in respect to the conspirators of Dr. 


He came by contract, to fall in love with our | 


Princess Matilda. But he had the misfortune to 
be “imbecile,” which is a word of vague meaning ; 
in fact, he was partially an idiot, and, at times, a 
refractory madman. It has been remarked, in 
connexion with Mr. Galt’s excellent novels, that 
at one time, (of course not the present time,) too 
large a proportion of the Scottish lairds were 
secretly, and in ways best known to their house- 
holds, daft ; and in such a degree, that, if not born 
gentlemen, they would certainly, by course of law, 
have been cognosced.* Perhaps the same tendency, 
and developed in part by the same defects of 
training, at that time affected the royal houses of 
Europe. Christian VII. if, instead of being 
aking, he had heen a Scottish labourer, would cer- 
tainly have been “ cognosced.” Amongst other 
eccentricities, that recoiled eventually upon others, 
he insisted on his friend’s thumping him, kicking 
him, knocking him down, and scratching him 
severely: and, if his friend declined to do so, then 
he accused him of high treason. Really you had 
dificult cards to play with this daft laird of 
Copenhagen. If you positively refused to thum 
him, then you were a rebel: an absolute monarch 
had insisted on your doing a thing, and you had 
mutinously disobeyed. If you thumped him, and 
soundly, (which was the course taken by his friend 
Brandt,) then you were a traitor; you had as- 
saulted the Lord’s anointed, and were liable to 
question from the /ex majestatis. To London did 
this madman come ; perhaps on the principle laid 
down by the grave-digger in Hamlet—that in 
England all men are mad ; so that madness is not 
much remarked. The king saw London > and 
London saw him. But a black day it was for 
some people, when he first set his face towards St. 
Jaines's, The poor young princess Matilda, sister 
to George ILI. and then only seventeen years old, 

ame his unhappy wife ; and Struensee, a young 


, 


Physician, whom he had picked up at Altona, | 





about the same time received the fatal distinction | 


of hecam; . 7 ie 
f becoming his favourite, and his minister. The 
rail personal tenure of such a situation, dependent 


*. - 
i ‘ores ee 
. PROGCEH A term we 
*portre 
. *, 80 Matter in reference to what. But, 


known to Scottish law, and therefore to Koman law. 
id 4 common conversation, it has come elliptically to mean—daly referned os 
“8 idm , , : 

“. Cognosco, it must be remembered, is the appropriate word, in classical Latin, for judicial review and investigation. 


Munter, the spiritual assistant of the prisoner. 
This man was employed by the government: was 
he not used as a decoy, and a calumniating 
traitor! That point is still dark. He certainly 
published what he had no right to publish. Sir 
James is disposed, on the other hand, to find in- 
ternal marks of sincerity in the doctor’s account of 
his conversations with Struensee. But were not 
these in their very nature confidential? And Sir 
James himself remarks, that nobody knows what 
became latterly of Munter himself; so that the 
vouchers for his veracity, which might have been 
found in subsequent respectability of life, are 
entirely wanting. General Falkenskiold’s Memoirs, 
make us acquainted with the artifices used to 
obtain from the unhappy young queen a confession 
of adulterous intercourse with Struensee. And, if 
these artifices had been even unknown to us, it must 
strike every body, that such a confession being so 
gratuitously mischievous to the queen, is not likely 
to have been made by her, in any case, where she 
was free from coercion, or free from gross delusion. 
Equally on the hypothesis of her guilt or her in- 
nocence, the poor lady could have had no rational 
motive for inculpating herself, except such as 
would imply stratagems and frauds in the con- 
spirators. The case seems to tell its own story. 
It was thought necessary to include Matilda in 
the ruin of Struensee, because else there was no 
certainty of Ais ruin ; and upon that depended not 
only the prosperity of the intrigue, but the safety 
of the intriguers. The destruction recoiled upon 
themselves, if the young queen regained the king’s 
ear. But this could be prevented certainly by 
nothing short of her removal for ever from the 
court. And that could be accomplished only by a 
successful charge of adultery. Else, besides other 
consequences, the cabal feared the summary inter- 
position of England. But of adultery, as they had 
no proof, or vestige of a proof, it became 

to invent one, by obtaining a confession from the 
queen herself. And this was obtained by prac- 
tising on her credulity, and her womanly feelings 
of compassion for the unfortunate. She was told 
by the knaves about her, that an acknowledg- 


It means judwwlly rewtewed and 
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ment of guilt would save the life of the perishing 
minister, 

There is something in this atrocious falsehood as 
to Struensee, a part of the story which is not 


denied by any party, reminding one of the famous | 


aneedote about Colonel Kirke, in connexion with 
Monmouth’s rebellion: a fable no doubt in Ais 
case, but realized by the Danish conspirators. 
They won their poor victim to what she abhorred, 
by a promise that could have offered no tempta- 
tion except to a generous nature; and, having 
thas gained their villainous object, they did not 
even counterfeit an effort to fulfil the promise. A 
confession obtained under circumstances like these, 
would weigh little with the just and the consi- 
derate.” But where is the proof that the queen 
did make such a confession 7 
commissioners ever received any thing of the kind 
from her own hands: nothing remains to attest it 


No body of state- 


| 


i 
| 


| 
i 
| 


but the two first letters of her name, having | 


written which, she is said to have fainted away : 
but who wrote the words ahove her fraction of a 
signature, 
meaning, and when they were written, whether 
before or after that fractional signature, nothing 
survives to show. lesides, if Munter’s account of 
penitential confessions in prison (many of which 
argue rather the abject depression from a bread- 
and-water diet, and from savage ill-treatment, 
than any sincere or natural compunction) are to 
be received against Struensee, much more ought 


ve to receive the dying declarations of the voung 
queen; for these were open to no a ions of 
fraud. 


she declared to her s 


Three ve ars after her pret tended confession, 
spiritual attendant, M. Roques, 
that, although conscious of imprudences, she never 
had been criminal. This was her solemn declara- 
tion, in the midst of voluntary penitential expres- 
sions, and at a moment when she knew herself t 
be dying. Strange indeed, considering her youth, 
and her unhappy position amongst enemies, knaves, 
and a lunatic husband, if she had not fallen into 
some Imprudences. 
Meantime, Sir James M: 
tainly wrong in his view of the course adopted 
by the English government. He imagines that, 
from mere excess of indisposition to all warlike 
shrank 
from effectual interference. But evidently the 


ckintosh is almost cer- 


movements at that time. this government 


case was one for diplomatic management. And 
in that way it was effectually conducted to the 
best possible solution, by the British ambassador, 
Sir Robert Murray, who frightened the guilty in- 
triguers out of their wits. Once satisfied that 
nothing would be attempted against the life of the 
queen, England had no motive for farther inter- 
ference, nor any grounds to go upon. She could 
not have said,—‘“1 declare war against you, 
hecause you have called a daughter of England by 


the foul name of adulteress.” The case was too 


- : ’ 
Sir J. M. th ough Manivlestivy imciined te adopt this account o! 


as thous 
~~ *& vi 


oa » . , « -< 
-“ If Genera! Falkenskiold was right! informed, 


aceuracy of the Gieneral. [but in fact, if Ais account were w ithdraw n, the conspirators are in a still worse position : 


untinish ed Menhature. con feserdd/ ¥ completed s urreptit ous by 


without which the signature is un- 
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delicate, and too doubtful. Even now, after some 


light has been obtained, the grounds for a legal 


judgment are insufficient on either side : then, they 
were much more so. The English gucernment must 
also have been entirely controlled, in such case, 
by the private wishes of the royal family ; and jt 
was a natural feeling for them, when no prospect 
existed of a fair judicial inquiry, amongst those, 
who, in fighting against the queen, would be 
fighting for their own lives, to retire from a feyd 
that could only terminate in fixing the attention 
of Europe upon the miserable charges and scandals; 
charges that arose in self-interest, and se andale 
that were propagated by malice. 

The moral of the story seems to lie in its exposure 
of the ruins, and the absolute chaos worked by q 
All hangs by the thread of ‘the 
sovereign’s personal character. 
to the land suddenly raised from the dust into 
station of absolute control over the destinies of the 
people. #fés rise, so sudden and unmerited, calls 
forth rival adventurers: and an ancient kingdom 
becomes a prize for a handful of desperate fortune- 
hunters. Is there no great interest in the country 
that might rally itself, and show front against this 
insufferable insult? There is none. Had the case 
arisen in the old despotisms of I'rance or of Spain, 
it could have been redressed : for each of them pos- 
sessed ancient political institutions, that would per- 
haps have revived themselves under such a provo- 
But in Denmark there were no similar 
resources. The body of the people, having no poli- 

ical functions, through any mode of representation, 
were utterly without interest in public affairs; they 
had no swi//to move. The aristocracy had no power, 
unless in concert with the king. And the king was 
a lunatic. All centred therefore in half-a-dozen 
rufians and their creatures ; and the decencies of 
public justice, the interests of the innocent, with 
the honours of an ancient throne, went to wreck 


pure desp ‘tism. 
Here is a stranger 


cation. 


. 4} > -™- ‘ . } 
in their private brawls. 


t 


MACKINTOSH ’S DISSERTATION ON THE PROGRESS 


ETHICAL PHTLOSOPITTY. 


This is the most valuable of all the twenty-eight 
tracts here collected. At the outset, however, 
(p. 10.) it shocks the sense of just logic net & 
little to find Sir James laying down the distime- 
tion between the Moral and the Physical Sciences, 
as though “the purpose of the | hy sical were te 
answer ihe question — HV hat is 7 the purpose af 
the Mor al to answer the question — “hat ought te 
he?" t p. 288, Sir James himself makes it 
the wnalen + ‘of a modern writer, that he professes 
to have treated the moral affections 
physiologically than ethically ; as parts of our 
mental constitution, not as involving the fulfil- 
ment or violation of duties.” Now, this is € 
he has tran 


al 


the same thing as saving that 





the pretended confession, a little weakens the case bY samme, 


the confession were conditional! upes 
for the 


the invalidation of 


ne alien hand, points strongly towards a physical eo 


exercised — the queen,—such as had given way, and natural ' would give way, under a violent struggle, after one at 
ne Xtorted by forcibly guiding her hand. 
“and even the : special OF Separatc praise o. 
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, The praue - 
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the inquiry from the ought to the és: which tran- One consequence, and an unfortunate conse- 
dation Sir James views as an important change; quence, from what I have here noticed as an over- 
snd not, as may be fancied, important for the | sight in Sir James, is, that he has not examined the 

field of philosophy, but expressly for “the various opinions among the ancient Greek schools 
territory of Ethics.” In reality, the merest prac- as to the Summum Bonum ; nor apparently has 
tieel guide to morals cannot evade continua! adverted to the importance of such an examina- 
glimpses into regions of pure theory. And, con- tion. These conflicting opinions formed for them 
fning ourselves to the great polemic systems of the rudders, or regulative principles, of their moral 
morality, amongst which it is that Sir James’S theories. We in Christendom have two concur- 
business lies, we must all be aware that their | rent sets of such theories: one of worldly ethics, 
differences are not with respect to what should be | in which “ vice” and “virtue” are the prevailing 
done and left undone, but with respect to the terms; another of Christian ethics, in which the 
grounds of doing and forbearing, or with respect to terins are “sin” and “holiness.” And singular 
the method of deducing these grounds. It wasa_ it is, that these separate systems flow oftentimes 
mistake of the same nature which led Coleridge to quite apart, each deaf to the other, and nobody 
speak scornfully of a man’s fancying any room, at | taking any notice of their collisions, or seeking for 
this time of day, for innovation in Ethics, whether | any harmony between them. The first class re- 
in the way of improvement or addition. To be poses chiefly on good sense, and the prudential 
novel, to be original, was upon this view unavoid- | experience of life ; the second, upon the revealed 
ably to be false: and no road, it seems, is open to will of God. But, upon any graver or more 
truth in morals, except through the monotony of solemn interest of morals coming forward, recourse 
ancient common-places. But all this I vehemently | is usually had to some principles or other, more or 
deny. In days of old, the Academic, the Peripa- | less truly stated, professing to derive themselves 
tetic, the Stoic, the Epicurean, sought for origi- from revelation. So that, in modern Europe, the 
nality—not by patronizing separate modes of Scriptures are a primary source of morals to some 
action, but by deriving from separate principles theorists, and a supplementary source to all. But 
the same modes, or by unfolding the various re- | the ancients, it must be remembered, had no such 
lations of objects that were still the same.* Not | resource in revelation. Real or pretended revela- 
one of them dissented from the praise of patriotic | tion never existed for them; consequently, the 
real, of justice, of temperance, of veracity. You | revealed will of God, which at once settles, amongst 
hear of nobody but a scoundrel Spartan (always | us, what is the true summum bonwa for man and 
too illiterate to write on Ethics) that ever thought | his race, could not be appealed to, either as fur- 
of reommending immodesty to young women, or | nishing a foundation for ethical systems, or as fur- 
the picking of pockets to boys, or the Hagellation | nishing their integration. In default of such a 
of innocent children as an agreeable gymnastic | resource, never, in fact, having heard or conceived 
exercise to grottn-up gentlemen. Allowing for | of such a resource, which way could the Greeks 
these denaturalized wretches on the banks of the | turm themselves? Naturally, and indeed neces- 
Enrotas, all Greeks had practically the same final | sarily, they set themselves to investigate the sem- 
views in Ethics. What they differed in was the | mum bonum, so far as it was fitted for a human 
way of arriving at these final views; from what | nature. What was the supreme object after which 
fountains they were to be derived ; and, in passing | man should strive/ Was it pleasure, was it 
down from these fountains, through what parti- power, wisdom, happiness, or freedom from pas- 
cular obstructions or collisions of principle they , sion ‘ Because, according to the decision, arose a 
had to fight their way. It is the will, the ought, corresponding economy of merals. The supreme 
the practical, which is concerned in the final good, whatever that were found to be, formed the 
maxims of Kthies: but it is the intellect, the is, nucleus around which the system of moralities 
the theoretic, which is concerned chiefly in the | crystallized and arranged themselves. Sir James 
early stages of its deduction. | regrets, with reason, the wrecked condition in 


ES SO 


A In ‘peaking of Ethics, and of the room which it allows tor vast vanety of views, I contine myrelf naturally in the text 
the part which concerns theory and speculation ; that being the part with which Sir James i oes upied, and that being 
nee seiy the part which Coleridge overlooked in the passace referred to. But, even as regards the practical part, I cannot 
‘orbeat calling the reader's attention to the gross blindness of that common sentiment which bids us look for nothing new in 
Ethics. What an instance of “seeing but not perceiving, hearing but not understanding!" So far from being stationary, 
ahies, even as a practical system, is always moving and advancing ; and without aid, or needing aid, from coll or 
bolessors. A great part of our political life and struggling is but one vast laboratory for sifting and ascertaining the rights, 
the interests, the duties, of the unnumbered and increasing parties to our complex form of social life, Questions of rights 
(and consequently of duties) that were never heard of one and two centuries ago, rights of captives, rights of public criminals, 
maghts of pauperism, rights of daily labour, rights of private property amongst belligerents, rights of children born in camps, 
nights of creditors, rights of debtors, rights of ccleniatn as against the mother country, rights of colonists a» against the abori- 
Paes of their new country, rights of the aborigines as against the colonists, these questions, with countless others of the 
‘ame class, are rising by germs and fractions in every newspaper that one takes up. — Civil society is a vast irregular encamp- 
joent, that even now, whilst we speak, is but beginning to take up its ground scientifically, to distribute its own parte, and to 
sadertand its own economy. In this view, one may quote with pleasure a sentence trom David Hartley, which is justly 
praised by Sir James Mackintosh,—* The rule of life, drawn from the practice and opinions of mankind, corrects and im- 
Proves itself perpetually.” And as it does this by visiting, searching, trying, purifying, every section and angle of the social 
"Witew, it happens in the end that this very system, which had been the great midus of evil and wrong, becomes itself a 

hinery for educating the moral sense. With this eternal expansion in new duties arising, or old ones ascertained, 
romubine also the unlimited invitation held out by growing knowledge to the recasting as to parts, or the resettlement as 
a foundations, of ethical theories, — and you begin to look with amazement upon the precipitate judgment of Coleridge. i 
“ave is any part of kuowledge that could be really condemned to stagnation, probably it would soun die altogether, 
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which all the elder systems of Greek ethics are | And if a man should fancy that he Would wai: 
now lying. Excepting the Platonic remains gene- for the final result, before he made up his mind ay 
rally, and the two works of Aristotle on this sub- | to the question of moral verdict to be p 
ject, we have no authentic documents to steer by. | upon the original movement, he would make ‘ 
But by collecting all the fragments, and looking | resolution like that of a child who proposes ¢, 
back to the presiding view of the summum bonum, | chase the rainbow. 
we might rebuild the outlines of the old ethics; As a criterion, therefore, the principle of Utility 
at least, as a fossil megatherium is rebuilt,—not could not be of any practical value for appraisi 
so as to display its living power, but enough of its | an act or system of acts ; since this utility is never 
structure to furnish a basis for comparison. known, even by approximation, until long after 
It is singular that Sir James, with all his | the election of the act must have been made. By: 
scholastic subtlety, should not have remarked the a worse fault in Paley is, that he has mistakes 
confusion which Paley and others of his faction his own position, and lost in his perplexity the 
make between utility as a test or criterion of | real object which he was then in search of, This 
morality, and utility as a ground of morality. | was exactly what the schoolmen would have called 
Taking it even in the limited sense of a test, (that | the form, 4. e. formal principle or essence of Virtue: 
is, as the means by which we know an act to be | the ratio essendi ; what, in fact, it is that constitutes 
moral, but not therefore as any ground or reason | the common ground, or internal principle of agree. 
which makes the act to be moral,) the doctrine is ment between two acts (one, suppose, an act of 
a mere barren theorem, perfectly inert and with- | justice, one an act of temperance,) so as to bring 
out value for practical application ;. since the con- them equally under the common denomination of 
sequences of all important actions expand them-  virtue.* 
selves through a series of alternate undulations, Perhaps the perfection of acuteness appears in 
expressing successively good and evil; and of this Sir James Mackintosh’s refutation of Paley upon 
series no summation is possible to a finite intellect. the law of honour. Rarely has a false idea been 
In its earliest and instant effects, a given act shall more suddenly caused to founder and to show out. 
be useful : in its secondary effects, which we may At one sling it is dispersed into smoke. And the 
distinguish as the undulation B, it shall become reader is the more gratified, because in fact Paley 
perhaps mischievous (mischievous, I mean, now | was doing a bit of sycophancy to public cant when 
that it has reached a new order of subjects:) in C, he said the thing which Mackintosh exposes. What 
the tertiary undulation, it shall revive into bene- he said was this :—the principle called the law of 
ficial agencies ; and in remoter cycles travel again honour countenances many criminal acts. Anordi- 
into evil. Take for instance the French Revolu- | nary debt, for instance, to a tradesman may be ne 
tion, or any single act by which a disinterested _ glected with no wound to a man’s honour: not sa 
man should have deliberately hastened on that gaming debt ; this becomes an obligation of honour. 
awful event; in what blindness must he have And very properly: because the latter sort of debt 
stood at the time, say about 1789, as to the ulti- cannot be recovered compulsorily; but the other 
mate results of his own daring step! First came may. This power in the creditor, though it dots 
a smiling dawn and the loveliest promise of good not relieve you from the duty of paying him, mos 
for man. Next came a dreadful overcasting, in properly relieves you from the stress upon your 
which nothing could be seen distinctly; storms honour. Honour creates a sanctity in that only 
and darkness, under cover of which innocent blood which is confided to the keeping and sanction of 
was shed like water, fields were fought, frenzies of honour. It is good for so much as it undertakes 
hatred gathered amongst nations, such as cried to But, if this were even otherwise, how is Paley a 
heaven for help and for retribution. That wo is titled to presume, in any law, a countenance t 
past ; the second undulation is gone by: and now, crimes of which that law simply takes no cog 
when the third is below our eyes, we are becoming | nizance? “ His chapter,” (says Sir James,) “02 
sensible that all that havock and fury, though sad , what he calls the Law of Honour, is unjust evel 
to witness or to remember, were not thrown away; | in its own small sphere, because it suposes Honour 
the chaos has settled into order, and a new morn- | to allow what it does not forbid ; though the tratb 
ing with a new prospect has arisen for man. Yet | be that the vices enumerated by him are only a@ 
even here the series of undulations is not complete. | forbidden because they are not within its jurisdic 
It is perhaps barely beginning: other undulations, | tion.” Honour tells a man to repay a friend who 
moving through other revolutions, and perhaps | lent him money at a critical moment of distress, 
fiercer revolutions, will soon begin to travel forward. | and who holds no voucher for that money: bat 
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* Paley’s error was therefore, when scholastically expressed, a confusion between the ratio essendi, and the ratio ar 
scendi, About a hundred years ago, Daries and some other followers of Leibnitz and Wolff, made an effort to recal this 
rtant distinction ; that is, to force the attention upon the importance of keeping apart the index or criterion of any 

rom its essential or differential principle. Some readers may fancy it more easy to keep these ideas apart, than syst 
to confound them. But very many cases, and this of Paley's in particular, show that there is a natural tendency to soc» 
confusion. And upon looking more rigorously, I perceive that Sir James Mackintosh has not overlooked it; he has in fat 
expressed it repeatedly ; but always in terms that would hardly have conveyed the full meaning to my mind, if I hed 
ms peumely os for such ameaning. At p. 14, (vol. i.) he thus distinguishes - — & These momentous inquiries ' 
and ll Thee anager, distinct subjects: —I. The nature of the distinction between Right and Wrong in human comet’ 
sega he Loree of those feelings with which “e and Wrong are coutempiated by human beings. — The diserim 
by any py os aro 2 ee the yore between the two problems has never been power | 

: * p. 40, he taxes both Paley an ntham with having confounded them : uently, 
he taxes the latter still more pointedly with this capital confusion. . 5 and subengeneny 
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never told a man ot to pay his shoemaker. 
sort of debt indeed honour does not enforee, | 
though far from discountenancing its payment, sim- | 
ply because such a case does not fall within its proper | 
; . But as well might the court of Chan- | 

be reproached for not trying the crime of 
gurder, or the chief justice of the Queen’s Bench 
for not lecturing defendants in cases of Crim. Con. 

There are two most weighty remarks at p. 106, 
connected by Sir James, with this subject of Paley. 
Qne is —that, even if the law of honour ceased as 
a separate mode of obligation (not contradicting 

| moral laws, but only unequally enforcing 
them,) still there would remain a natural and 
transcendent law of sexual morality, as much dis- 
tinct from the higher ethics as the worldly prin- 
ciple of honour, viz., that morality which makes 
the characteristic virtue of a man tv lie in courage, 
of a woman in chastity. Great good is done, and 
much of social welfare is upheld, by such a mora- | 
lity; and also, as by the rule of honour, some 

— because much practical partiality, and 
oftentimes much disproportion in our judgments. 
Yet here is a mode of morality, imperfect as honour 
is imperfect, but not therefore false, and which still 
works for good, and which all the Paleys in this 
world will fortunately never be able to shake. 

The other remark concerns the tendency of 
Paley’s philosophy, which, having little grandeur 
or enthusiasm to support it, was morbidly disposed 
to compromise with evil, and to “ go for” as much 
good as seemed conveniently to be got. Most 
justly does Mackintosh tax it with looking in the 
same direction as the worst ethics of the Roman 
Catholics, that is, the ethics of Escobar and the 
most intensely Worldly amongst the Jesuits. Upon 
that he argues that no philosophy can be so un- 
fitted for the training of the moral sense, or for the 
culture of the noble and the enthusiastic, as it 
exists in early manhood. Oxford, but more 
especially Cambridge, as carried by old connexion 
oo naturally to an exaggerated estimate of Paley, 
would do well to think of this. Paley’s talents, with- 
in lower spheres of speculation, were prodigious, 
But he wanted every thing that should have fitted 
him for what is subtlest in philosophy, or what is | 
grandest in ethics. Continue to honour the man as 
the most philosophic amongst the essentially | 
worldly-minded: but do not ratify and counter- 
agn his hybrid morality by making it a chief text 
of your ethics, and an examination-book for the 
young aristocracy of England. 





MACKINTOSH ON MACHIAVEL. 
There is a short but fine and very important ex- | 


ordiam * to the paper on Machiavel, exposing the | 
relations of literature to science, to ethics, and to 
eeulative philosophy. That function of litera- 
ture, by which it reacts upon all these great inte- 
reels, So as to diffuse them, to popularize them, to 
Protect them, an* to root them, is apt enough to 


“ape the notice of most men, who regard litera- 
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“ire 48 a mere embellishment of life, not as one of 
its deep-sunk props. And yet, as Sir James truly | 
remarks, in times when the whole philosophic | 
nn — 
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speculation of a country gathers itself into cloistral 
retreats, and when as yet there is no general litera- 
ture to diffuse its results and to naturalize its 
capital problems amongst the people, nothing is 
more liable to sudden blights than such insulated 
advances in culture ; which, on the other hand, 
become ineradicable when once they have knit 
themselves on to the general mind of the people 
by the intertexture of literature. Spinning this 
kind of midus for itself, the larva of the future 
chrysalis becomes safe ; whilst otherwise it is in 
constant peril. 

What suggests this train of thought is the fact 
that Machiavel was amongst the first who “ stooped 
to conquer,” by laying aside the pomps of a learned 





language: being an Italian, he wrote Italian ; 


he adapted himself to the popular mind amongst 
his countrymen ; he spoke to them in their mother- 
tongue. By such aneffort a man sacrifices a little 
momentary rank in the estimate of critics, to 
regain it a hundred-fold in an influence wide and 
lasting over the general heart. The choice of 
Machiavel was wise ; and yet, perhaps, not made 
in the spirit of wisdom, but of rancorous passions. 
He could not reach his enemies by his republican 
patriotism, or his fierce miso-tramontanism without 


Italian; he could not reach his friends by counsels 


that should guide their exterminating swords, un- 
less through a familiar dialect. The same malicious 
and destroying wisdom, in the same service of a 
vindictive heart, burns in the most famous of his 
works, The Prince. This work it is, and the true 
interpretation of its reckless insensibility to the 
wickedness of the machinery by which it works, 
that probably constituted the reason to Sir James 
Mackintosh for at all turning his attention upon 
Machiavel. 

It has always been a riddle whether The Prince 
of Machiavel were meant for a Titan satire upon 
the profligacy of political agents, or very seriously 
fora Titan theory of evil arts as the only wea- 
pons commensurate to the unscrupulous wicked- 
ness of men armed with power. It is Sir James 
Mackintosh’s wish to side with the former view of 
the question :—“* The Prince,’” says he, “is an 
account of the means by which tyrannical power 
is to be acquired and preserved: it is a theory of 
that class of phenomena. It is essential to its 
purpose, therefore, that it should contain an ex- 


| position of tyrannical arts. But it is also plain 


that the calm statement of tyrannical arts is the 
bitterest of all satires against them.” Yes, for 
him who has already preconceived such a view of 
tvrannical arts; but no satire at all for him who 
has reconciled himself to such arts, as the indis- 
pensable means of placing men upon a level with 


‘their enemies, and cities upon equal terms with 


their rivals. When Gulliver talked with coolness 
and smiling amatearship of every art used in 
Christian warfare for hacking, hewing, slashing, 
maiming, or burning the frame-work of human 
bodies, he was viewed by his royal auditor, after 
hearing him coolly to the end, as the most horrid 
little monster on the terraqueous globe. — But 
Gulliver had 0 little suspected any liability in his 








* * Exordium,” an exordium which virtually (and in parts verbally) repeats « similar pamage at pp. 44-5 of Vol, 1. 
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own to such a construction, that he had 
talked with the self-satisfied air of a benevolent 
philosopher teaching the old idea how to shoot. 
“A ical treatise on poisons would,” says 
“ determine the quantity of each 
poisonous substance capable of producing death, 
the circumstances favourable or adverse to its 
operation, and every other information essential 
to the purpose of the poisoner, though not intended 
for his use.” Something like this has been pleaded 
on behalf of Machiavel by others. But in fact it 
will not bear a critical scrutiny. For all depends on 
the mode of presenting the poisonous arts. Ina 
little chemico-medical manual lying before me at 
this moment, the Parisian author, speaking of the 
inodes employed to colour wines, says, “On peut 


jaunir ces liquides” (white wines) “a Vaide | 
du gaz acide sulfureux: cette fraude est dan- | 


gereuse, si l’acide se trouve en assez grande quan- 
tité.” Now here there is something not strictly 
correct; for the writer teaches a secret which 
he knows to be profitable on one hand and 
dangerous on the other, with a slight caution that 
he might easily have made a full one. The secret 
is likely to be tried, it is likely to cause danger ; 
whilst the simple means for evading the danger, viz. 
by stating the proper proportions, he is too indolent 
to report. Yet still, though blamable, this author 
is far above being suspected of any wish to teach 
murderous arts. And what is the proof of this? 
Why, that he never introduces any substance for 
the mere purpose of showing its uses as a poison ; 
but, when other uses have obliged him to notice it, 


he takes occasion to caution the reader as to those | 


which are dangerous. If a man were answerable 
for all the indirect or inverse modes of reading his 


book, then every writer on medical jurisprudence | 
would be liable to indictment ; for such works may 


be always turned to account as reversely systems 


of poisoning ; the artifices for detecting guilt may | 
always be applied by a Locusta [ Sueton. in Claudio | _ 
or a Brinvilliers as so many directions for aiding 


its operations: just as the Lord’s Prayer, read 
backwards, was, of old times, the shortest means 
for evoking the fiend. Now, Machiavel’s arts of 
tyranny are not collected from this sort of reading 
backwards: they compose a good, honest, and 


straightforward assertion of wholesale wickedness | 
as absolutely essential to prosperity and comfort of 


mind in this shocking world. Many have fancied 
that, if challenged as an elaborate jester in masque- 
rade, Machiavel would have burst into explosions 
of laughter. Far from it : he would have looked as 
angry and disconcerted as Gulliver, and would 


have said, probably, “ Oh, if you come to virtue, | 


and all that sort of thing, really I pretend to no 
opinions on the subject: I am addressing myself 
to men of sense, and simply taking it for granted, 


that, as such, in a world of universal kicking | 


and being kicked, they will wish to kick back in 
every direction.” 

But the defect of Sir James Mackintosh’s 
paper, is the neglect of positive extracts from The 
Prince, given in their true connexion. Such a 
treatment would soon have dispersed any doubts 
about the final drift of the work, For, suppose 
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that, in a work on poisons, (to adopt Mackintosh’, 
own illustration,) you met with a little 
like this ;—‘“ With respect to the proper mods 
of despatching young toothless infants, I aj 
set my face against the use of poison. I do s9 on 
moral principle, and also as a man of refinement, 
It is evident that poison in such a case, is quite 
needless: you may operate more speedily by g 
little lavender-water: this will be agreeable ty 
both parties—yourself and the child: pour a fey 
| spoonfuls into a slop-basin ; hold the little human 
kitten with its face downwards in this, and it wij] 
hardly have time to mew before the trick will be 
done. Now, observe the difference of circum. 
| stances with respect to an adult. How pleasing it 
\is to the benign heart, that nature should have 
provided so vast a gamut in the art of murder! 
To the philosophic mind it suggests the idea, that 
_perhaps no two people ought to be murdered ig 
the same manner. Suppose, for instance, the sub- 
ject marked for immediate despatch to be your 
uncle ; a huge, broad-shouldered monster, evi 
| quite unfit to live any longer. I should say, now, 
| that a dose of corrosive sublimate would be the eor- 
rect thing for Aim. Phlebotomy would never de 
| with such a bullock as that. He would turna mill 
| with his blood, and the place of operating would 
| become a mere shambles. If, again, you attempted 
_ to repeat upon Aimthe experiment that had succeeded 
| with the infant, surprising and holding him down 
|in the water, when washing his face, the refrae 
tory ruffian would assuredly break the basin in 
his struggles: his face would be lacerated ; and, 
'when his howling had brought the police to his 
_assistance, the streaming blood would give an air 
_of plausibility to his odious calumny —that you 
had been attempting to cut his throat ; whereas 
he knows, as well as you know, that not a drop ef 
blood would have been spilt, and very little water, 





_ had he forborne making so horrid an uproar.” 
After such a passage, I suppose few people would 
be satisfied with Sir James’s construction of 
the book : —“ It is an account of the means by 
which the art of assassination is to be acquired 
and preserved : it is a theory of that clase of phe 
nomena. It is essential to its purpose, therefore, 
that it should contain an exposition of murderi@ 
all its varieties.” In reality, the state of Italien 
society in those days, as Sir James himself sug- 
gests, is the best key to the possibility of such * 
work as The Prince, but, at the same time, the 
best guarantee of its absolute sincerity. We 
need only to read the autobiography of Benvenule 
Cellini, who was a contemporary of Machiare, 
to see with what reckless levity a man, naturally 
_ generous and brave, thought of avenging his slight 
est quarrel by a pistol shot from some co 
ambuscade. Not military princes only, bat pop™ 
cardinals, bishops, appear to have employed mur 
derers, and to have sheltered muderers as 8 nee 
sary part of their domestic garrisons—often tobe 
_used defensively, or in menace; but, under critieal 
circumstances, to be used aggressively for 3 
advantages. It was no mistake, therefor 
| Frederick of Prussia, to reply calmly and dat 
‘rately to The Prince, as not meant for a jest, bat 

















serious philosophic treatise offered to the 


la (if on such a subject, one may say 80) 


s good faith. It may, perhaps, also be no 
nistake, at all events it proves the diffusive impres- 
gon a8 to the cool wickedness of the book, that, 
in past times, many people seriously believed the 

of Old Nick, [one of the vulgar expressions 
for the devil,] to have been an off-set from the 
name of Niccolo Machiavelli, 


ee 


, 


MACKINTOSH ON THE “ICON BASILIKS.” 


People, in general, imagine that the question 
to the Jeon Basiliké is obsolete and 

to decay. But, more properly, it 

be described as in the condition of those 

ies which fade into dimness when laid aside 


for a long time into dark repositories; but, upon | 
being brought back to sunlight, revive gradually | 


into something of their early life and colouring.* 
There are four separate reasons why the author- 

ip of this book will always remain an interesting 

for the historical student : — 

lat, Because it involves something of a mystery. 
In this respect it resembles the question as to the 
Gewrie Conspiracy, as to the Iron Masque, &c. 
&e.; and, unless some new documents should ap- 
pear, which is not quite impossible, but is conti- 
nally growing nearer to an impossibility, it will 
remain a mystery; but a mystery which might 
be made much more engaging by a better mode of 
presenting the evidence on either side, and of 
pointing the difficulties that beset either conclusion. 

2dly, Because it is an instructive example of 
conflicting evidence, which having long been sifted 
by various cross-examiners, sharp as razors, from 
ability and fron? reciprocal animosity, has now 
become interesting for itself: the question it was, 
which interested at the first; but at length the 
mere testimonies, illustrated by hostile critics, 
have come to have a separate interest of their own 
spart from the point at issue. 

idly, The book has a close connexion with the 
character of Charles I., which is a character me- 
riting even a pathetic attention, where its native 
features are brought under the light of the very 
dificult circumstances besetting its natural deve- 

ent. 

ithly, The book is one of that small number 
whieh (like the famous pamphlet of the Abbé Sieyes, 
m the Tiers état,) produced an impression worthy 
0 be called national. According to my present 
recollection, I must, myself, have seen the forty- 
uinth edition ; at present [ May, 1846] it wants but 
thirty-two months of full two hundred yearst 
“nee the publication of the book : such an extent 
of distri 


ibution in an age of readers so limited, 
ee ee 
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such a duration of the interest connected with a 
question so personal, is the strongest 

extant of the awe pursuing so bold an act as the 
judicial execution of a king. 

Sir James Mackintosh takes up the case as against 
Dr. Wordsworth. And, being a lawyer, he fences 
with the witnesses on the other side, in a style of 
ease and adroitness that wins the reader's applause. 
Yet, after all, he is not the more satisfactory for 
being brilliant. He studied the case neither more 
nor less than he would have done a brief: he took 
it up on occasion of a sudden summons @b ertra: 
and it is certain that no justice will ever be done 
to all the bearings of the evidence, unless the evi- 
dence is examined con amore. It must be a 
labour of love, spontaneous, and even impassioned ; 
and not of mere compliance with the suggestion of 
a journal, or the excitement of a new book, that 
will ever support the task of threshing out and 
winnowing all the materials available for this 
discussion. 

Were I proprietor of this journal, and entitled 
to room a discretion, perhaps I might be indisereet 
enough to take forty pages for my own separate 
use. But, being merely an inside passenger, and 
booked for only one place, I must confine myself 
to my own allotment. This puts an end to all idea 
of reviewing the whole controversy ; but it may be 
well to point out one or two oversights in Sir 
James Mackintosh. 

The reader is aware of the question at issue, 
viz., whether the Zeon, which is supposed to have 
done so much service to the cause of royalty, by 
keeping alive the memory of Charles I., in the 
attitude of one forgiving injuries, or expostulating 
with enemies in a tone of apparent candour, were 
really written by the king himself, or written for 
him, under the masque of his character, by Dr. 
Gauden. Sir James, in this case, is counsel 
'for Dr. Gauden. Now, it happened that about 
six months after the Restoration, this doctor 
| was made Bishop of Exeter. The worthy man 
| was not very long, viz., exactly forty-eight days, in 
| discovering that Exeter was “a horror” { of a 
It was so; he was quite correct there : 





| bishopric. 
|“ horror” is his own word; and a horror it 
| was until a late act for exalting the weak and 
pulling down the mighty. Sir James seems to 
have thought this phrase of “a horror,” un peu 
| fort for so young a prelate. But it is to be con- 
sidered that Dr. G. came immediately from the 
‘rural deanery of Bocking, where the pastures 
are good. And Sir James ought to have known by 
| one memorable case in his own time, and c 
| upon the injustice of his own party, that it is very 
possible for a rural parson leaving a simple rectory 
to view even a bishopric as an insupportable 





* “ Life and colourin : *__Such 7 

: yuring ;**—Such a change happened, three or four years 
After having been laid up in darkness for about ten years, they were b ‘ 
the ‘nmsous deepened remarkably under constant exposure to light, the blues clarified themselves, and the harmonies of 


ae 
et began to revive. 


and ing suffered on the 30th of January, 1649. And I have somewhere read an anecdote, that Royston, the 
' copies, the first that were sufficiently dry, to be distributed amongrt the crowd that surrounded 
and all his equipage of compositors were in great peril already, 
Imprisonment for political offences was fatal to three out of four in those days: but the 
rilous as that of Royston. 
a sum of twenty thousand pound» 


This was a bold act. For 

“wre than imprisonment for offences so criticall 
“ap y 
+ * A horror :"—It is true that Dr. G. receiv 


, to what are called The Raphael Tapestries. 
t out and exhibited at Manchester ; after which 


the scaffold, 
their labours at the 


within the first year ; but that was for 
i was ve 


merwal of leases that had lapsed during the Commonwealth suppression of the sees ; and nothing so great 


“Or again. 
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affront; and, in fact, as an atrocious hoax or | 


to be Stanhope, 


to be Exeter, worth, 
until lately, not more than two. But the use 
which Sir James makes of this fact, coming so 
soon after the king’s return, is—that assuredly 


the doctor must have had some conspicuous merit, | 
when s0 immediately promoted, and amongst so | 


select a few. That merit, he means to argue, 
could have been nothing else, or less, than the 
seasonable authorship of the Jeon. 

It is certain, however, that the service which 
obtained Exeter, was not this. Worcester, to which 
G. afterwards obtained a translation, and the fond 
hope of Winchester, which he never lived to reach, 
may have been sought for on the argument of the 
Toon, But Exeter was given on another considera- 
tion. This is certain; and, if known to Sir James. 
would perhaps have arrested his final judgment. 

2. Sir James quotes, without noticing their 
entire inaccuracy, the well-known words of Lord 
Clarendon — that when the secret (as to the Jeon) 
should cease to be such, “nobody would be gladd 
of it but Mr. Milton.” TI notice this only as in- 
dicating the carelessness with which people read, 
and the imperfect knowledge of the facts even 
amongst persons like Lord Clarendon, having easy 
access io the details, and contemporary with the 
case. Whi should the disclosure have so special 
an interest for Milton? The Jeon Basiliké, or 
royal image, having been set up for national wor- 
ship, Milton, viewing the case as no better than 
idolatry, applied himself to pull down the idol ; 
and, in allusion to the title of the book, as well as 
to the ancient Iconoclasts, he called his own ex- 
posure of the Jeon by the name of /conoclastes, or 
the Image-breaker. But Milton had no interest in 
Lord Clarendon’s secret. What he had meant by 
breaking the image was-——not the showing that the 
king had not written the book, but that whoever 
had written it, (king or any body else,) had falsel) 
represented the politics and public events of the 
last seven years, and had falsely coloured the 
king’s opinions, feelings, designs, as expounded by 
his acts. Not the title to the authorship, was 
what Milton denied: of that he was comparatively 
careless: but the king's title to so meek and candid 
a character as was there portrayed. It is true 
that laughingly, and in transitu, Milton notices the 
unlikelihood of a kine’s finding leisure for such a 
task, and he notices also the internal marks of some 
chaplain’s hand in the style. That same practice 
in composition, which suggested to Sir James 
Mackintosh his objections to the style, as too 
dressed and precise for a prince writing with a 
gentleman's negligence, suggested also to Milton 
his suspicion of a clerical participation in the 
work. 


all, turn out to be true, that the work was a joint 
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He thought probably, which may, after | 


product of two or more persons. But all that wag 
_ indifferent to his argument. His PUrpose wag 


years six thousand per | to destroy the authority by exposing the false. 


| hood of the book. And his dilemma is 
to meet either hypothesis— that of the king's 
authorship, or that of an anonymous coun. 
tiers. Written dy the king, the book falsifies 
facts in a way which must often have contradi 
his own official knowledge, and must therefore 
impeach his veracity: written for the king, the 
work is still liable to the same charge of material 
falsehood, though probably not of conscious false. 
hood ; so far the writer’s position may seem ig. 
proved ; one who was not in the Cabinet would 
often utter untruths, without knowing them to he 
such : yet again this is balanced by the delibepgte 
assumption of a false character for the PUrpose of 
public deception. 

5. Amongst the passages which most affect the 
king's character, on the former hypothesis, (vig 
that of his own authorship,) is the 12th section 
of the Jeon, relating to his private negotiations 
with the [rish Roman Catholics. ‘The ease stands 
thus: Charles had been charged with having ex. 
cited (or permitted his Popish queen to excite) the 
[Irish rebellion and massacre of 1641. To this 
charge, being factious and false, it was easy for 
him to reply with the bold front of an innocent 
man. There was next a second charge, of having 
negotiated with the rebels subsequently to their 
insurrection. ‘T'o this also there was a reply ; not 
so triumphant, because, as a fact, it could not be 
blankly denied ; but under the state difficulties of 
the king, it was capable of defence. Thirdly, 
however, there was a charge quite separate and 
much darker, which, if substantiated, would have 
ruined the royal cause with many of its stauneb- 
This concerned the secret nege- 
tiation the Popish nuncio through Led 
Glamorgan. It may be ninety vears since Dr. 
Birch, amongst his many useful contributions t 
English history, brought to life this curious e- 
respondence : and since that day there has been Be 
room for doubt as to the truth of the charge. 
Lord Glamorgan was a personal friend of the king. 
and a friend so devoted, that he submitted without 
a& murmur to be represented publicly as & pow 
imbecile creature,” this being the sole retreat ope® 
to the king’s own character. Now, the Jeon dew 
not distinguish this last charge, as to which thet 
was no answer, from the two others where ther 
was. In a person situated like Gauden, and sup 
ficially acquainted with political facts, this 
fusion might be perfectly natural. Not so with 
the king ; and it would deeply injure his memory, 
if we could suppose him to have benefited 
by a defence upon one charge which the reader 
(as he knew) would apply to another. 
would it not equally injure him to suppo® 
_he had accepted from another such an equi 


ene 


est adherents. 
with 
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* This * poor imbecile creature “ was the original suggester of the Steam-engine. He is known im his earlier lide # 
Herbert son of Lord Worcester, who at that time was an earl, but afterwards raised to a marquisate, and 


ome 


. 


son was made Duke of Beaufort. Apart from the negotiations with the nuncio, the king's personal bargain with ree 


bert (whom he made Earl of Glamorgan as a means of accrediting him for this particular Irish service) Wa* 
Lord Giamorgan’s family were Papists ; and into this family, the house o pore 


— ae leanings to Popery. 
ving Plantagenet blood in their veins, the king was pledged 
thousand pounds. _ 


\ 


io give a daughter in marriage, with a portion of three 
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icfence ' No: for it must be recollected that the 
ing, though he had read, could not have had the 
opportunity (which he anticipated) of revising the 

; consequently we know not what he 


. 
might finally have struck out. But, were it other- | 
_ last person to speak harshly of his conduct. 


yise, Sir James Mackintosh argues that the dis. 
ponesty would, under all the circumstances, have 
trivial, when confined to the act of tolerating 

sn irrelevant defence, in comparison of that dis- 
ponesty which could deliberately compose a falsé 
one, So far I fully agree with Sir James: his 
P y for the defence of the act, supposing that 
jefence to be Gauden’s, is sufficient. But his 
ogy for the act itself is, I fear, untenable. 
He contends,—that “it certainly was not more 
snlawful for him,”’ [the king] “to seek the aid of 
the Irish Catholics, than it was for his opponents 
to call in the succour of the Scotch presbyterians.” 
How so? The cases are different. The 
English and the Scottish Parliaments were on 
terms of the most brotherly agreement as to all 
capital points of policy, whether civil or religious. 
In both senates all were Protestants; and the 
nderant body, even in the English senate, 

to 1646, were Presbyterians, and, one may 
say, Scottish Presbyterians ; for they had taken 
the Covenant. Consequently no injury, present 
or in reversion, to any great European interest, 
could be charged upon the consciences of the two 
Parliaments. Whereas the Kilkenny treaty, on 
Charles's part, went to the direct formal establish- 
ment of Popery as the Irish Church, to the 
restoration of the lands claimed as church lands, 
toa large confiscation, and to the utter extermina- 
tion of the Protestant interest in Lreland. The 
treaty did all this, by its tendency ; and if it were 
to be prevented from doing it, that could only be 
through prolonged war, in which the king would 
have found himself ranged in battle against the 
Protestant faith. The king not only testified his 
carelessness of the Protestant interest, but he also 
raised a new and a rancorous cause of civil war. 
The truth is, that Mackintosh, from the long habit 
of defending the Roman Catholic pretensions, as 
applying to our own times, was tempted to over- 
lok the difference which affected those preten- 
sions in 1645-6. Mark the critical point of time. 
Agreat anti-Protestant league of kingdoms had 
existed for a century, to which Spain, Austria, 


most 
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the fundamental laws of the three kingdoms which 






the king ruled, and with the coronation oaths 


-which he had sworn. 


Bavaria, many Italian states, and, intermittingly, | 


even France, were parties. The great agony of 
this strugyle between Popery and the Reformation, 
fame to its crisis, finally and for ever, in the 

irty years’ war, which, beginning in 1618, (just 
one hundred years after Luther’s first movement, ) 
terminated in 1648, by the peace of Westphalia. 

t treaty it was, balancing and readjusting all 
Christendom, until the French Revolution again 
unsettled it, that first proclaimed to the Popish 

rest the hopelessness of further efforts for ex- 


Inte 
“rminating the Protestant interest. But this 


by four or five years at the time when Charles 


‘slered upon his jesuitical dealings with the 


Popish council in Ireland; dealings equally at | 


‘msammation of the strife had not been reached | 


I, that love and pity the 
afflicted prince, whose position blinded him, of 
necessity, to the truth in many things, am the 
But 
undoubtedly he committed a great error for his 
reputation, that would have proved even a fatal 
error for his interests, had it succeeded at the mo- 
ment, and that might have upset the interests of 
universal Protestantism, coming at that most criti- 
cal moment. This case I notice, as having a large 
application . for it is too generally true of politi- 
cians, arguing the Roman Catholic claims in these 
modern days, when the sting of Popery, as a poli- 
tical power, is extracted, that they forget the very 
different position of Protestantism, when it had to 
face a vast hostile confederation, always in pro- 
cinctu for exterminating war, in case a favourable 
opening should arise. 

Taking leave of the Jcon Basiliké, I would 
express my opinion,—that the question is not 
yet exhausted: the pleadings must be reépened. 
But in the mean time no single arguments have 
been adduced against the king's claim of equal 
strength with these two of Sir James's : one drawn 
from external, the other from internal evidence : 

First, that on the Gauden hypothesis, Lord 
Clarendon’s silence as to the /con in his history, 
though not strictly correct, is the venial error of 
a partisan; but that, on the other, or anti-Gauden 
hypothesis, his silence is fatal to his own charac- 
ter, as a man decently honest ; and yet without 
an intelligible motive. 

Secondly, that the impersonal character of the Jeon 
is strongly in favour of its being a forgery. All 
the rhetorical forgeries of the later Greek litera- 
ture, such as the Letters of Phalaria, of Themis- 
tocles, &c. are detected by that mark. These for- 
geries, applying themselves to ages distant from 
the writer, are often, indeed, self-exposed by their 
ignorant anachronisms, That was a flaw which 
could not exist, in a forgery, applied to contempo- 
rary events. But else in the want of facta, of cir- 
cumstantialities, and of personalities, such as were 
sure to grow out of love or hatred, there is exactly 
the same air of vagueness, and of timid dramatie 
personation, in the Jeon, as in the old Greek 
k naveries. 


MACKINTOSH S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS, 


Perhaps it would have been an advantageous 
change for this republication of Sir James Mack- 
intosh’s works, if the entire third volame had 
been flung overboard, so as to lighten the vessel, 
This volume consists of political papers, that are 
at any rate imperfect, from the want of many docu- 
ments that should accompany them, and are other- 
wise imperfect, laudably imperfect, from their 
author's station as a political partisan. It was 
his duty to be partial. These papers are 
merely contributions to a vast thesaurus, never 


to be exhausted, of similar papers: dislocated 


from their general connexion, they are useless ; 
whilst, by compelling a higher price of admission, 


"ar with the welfare of struggling Europe, with | they obstruct the publie access to other articles in 
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the collection, which have an independent value, 
and sometimes a very high value, upon the very 
highest subjects. Theethical dissertation iscrowded 
with just views, as regards what is old, and with 
suggestions brilliant and powerful, as regards all 
the openings for novelty. Sir James Mackintosh 
has here done a public service to education and the 
interests of the age, by setting his face against the 
selfish schemes of morality, too much favoured by 
the tendencies of England. He has thrown light 
upon the mystery of conscience. He has offered 
asubtle method of harmonizing philosophic liberty 
with philosophic necessity. He has done justice, 
when all men were determinately unjust,—to the 
leading schoolmen, to Aquinas, to Ockham, to 
Biel, to Scotus, and in more modern times to Soto 
and Suarez. To his own contemporaries, he is 
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not just only, but generous, as in the Spirit of 
who wishes to make amends for the past injustin. 
of others, He is full of information and sugges 
tion upon every topic which he treats. Fey men 
have so much combined the power of ; 
wisely from a stationary position, with the power 
of changing that station, under changing cireum. 
stances in the age or in the subject, He moves 
slowly, or with velocity, as he moves 
breakers, or amongst open seas. And upon 
theme which he treats, in proportion as it rises jp 
importance, the reader is sure of finding displaya 
the accomplishments of a scholar, the philosophj 
resources of a very original thinker, the 

of a rhetorician, and the large sagacity of & states. 
man controlled by the most sceptical caution of 
lawyer. 

















































On the deep luxury which Fancy brings, 

When voiceless Silence spreads her downy wings, 
When loud-tongued Mirth withdraws her gay control, 
And Solitude sits heavy on the soul ! 

Sweet Siren ! how I love a lonely hour, 

When thou frequent’st my solitary bower, 
Luring my spirit to some way on high, 

Like some fond bird teaching its young to fly! 
Come, haste ! but see I not thy form, forsooth, 
Spurning Philosophy, and dull-eyed Truth, 
Descending like the rock-throned eagle bird, 


Where hast thou loitering been, sweet Fancy, say ! 
Hast thou been nursing the young beams of day, 
Or dallying with the winds, who soar’d so far, 
*Till roaming they had lost their native star ! 

Or holding converse with the planets bright, 
Whose silvery lips commune with waves at night ! 
Or sporting with the angels joyously, 

On the calm bosom of immensity ! 

Or looking o’er Creation’s boundless way, 
Watching old Chaos with his atoms play ? 

Or peering through the golden gates of life, 

And giving ear to songs for ever rife ! 

Or—but I may not name the distant scene, 

Tell me then, Fancy, where thou ’st loitering been. 


FANCY. 


No new-born beams have me delay’d, 

No vagrant winds my course have stay’d, 
Nor silvery lip of planet woo'd 

Me from thy bower of solitude, 

Nor thronging angels fair and bright, 
Nor Chaos ancient as the night, 

Nor golden gates asunder riven, 

Nor the delicious songs of heaven : 

No! nought of these Live given power, 
To keep me from thy lonely bower. 


But I have watch’d, with aching sight, 
The power of the Destroyer’s might, 
Passing o’er mountains, plains, and bowers, 
Temples, and palaces, and towers, 

And touching down the fair, the grand, 
With withering and transforming hand. 


I may not tell the feats sublime, 

Of him who sways the sphere of Time; 
For human words can not essay, 

To tell the triumphs of his way. 

Just like some mighty warrior king, 

I saw him seed ile giant wing, 

To haste where millions brave were found, 
Upon the tented battle ground. 





THE DESTROYER. 


| The red sun look’d with eye of fire, 
| Upon the glorious scene of ire, 


} 


And Discord far around was dress’d, 
In glittering arms, and waving crest ; 


| And Silence, from her throne afar, 
| Bent down to hear the song of war. 


Now the Destroyer sought the scene, 


| Riding mid-air, a ghastly thing, 


_ And ’midst the cannon’s roar abiding, 


Who dwells where heaven’s own cadence can be heard? | 


With his vulture train behind him. 


I saw him seek a colonnade, 
A long-drawn aisle which art display’d : 
its columns tall, and fretted dome, 


| Told that it was some classic home : 


There were cold statues in display, 
Neath secret shade, and stealing ray ; 
For Cupids and Dianas fair, 

And sculptured doves were nestling there. 
Now, hist ! the grim Destroyer came, 
And shook his wing o’er this proud fane, 
And Pride, and Strength, and Beauty lay, 


| Mouldering in quiet, and decay. 


i saw him pass where flowers and trees, 


Were loading the delicious breeze; 
Where Nature, free, and unconfined, 


| Was waving plenty to the wind. 


The leaf grew sear, the flow’ret died, 
And hungry Famine roam’d awide; 
And hill, and plain, and wither’d bower, 


Portray’d the grim Destroyer’s power. 


| And soon the joyous band was riven, 
| That used to meet at morn and even, — 





I saw him steal where Hope was seen 
Twining young Love with wreaths of green; 
I started ! and I cried, Oh, spare ! 

Choose not a scene so bright, so fair ! 

In vain, — he pass’d with hasty tread, 

And Hope was gone, and Love was fled. 


And next I saw the phantom lone 
Hovering o’er sweet Affection’s home; 


And the loud tone of funeral bell 7 


Told what, alas ! is known too well. bon 
Thus have I watch’d, with aching sight, sot 


The power of the Destroyer’s might; 
Passing o’er mountains, plains, and bowers, 
Temples, and palaces, and towers; “ 
And touching down the fair, the grand, on 
With withering and transforming hand. aaa 
ce 
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MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS.* 
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Jax multitude of documentary collections re- | on their own business, are permitted, “ in dew and 
futing to Mary Queen of Scots, which have been | competent form, to cum within the realme to 
published, demand attention by the sheer | toun, porte, havin, or pasaige therof, be sey, ‘aia 
extent of surface which they cover. A library of | or fresche watter, thair to remane and do his lefal 
geese volumes is now lying before us; and the | errands and bissines, &e. And in sie sort to pas 
tlic, who have their railway schemes to attend | and repas at his pleasure, alsoft as he sall think 
their monthly accounts to pay, and the general | expedient, on horse or on fate, with his horsses 
jusiness that brings them bread to attend to, | alswele stanyt as geldingis, bulgettis, fardellis, 
demand that we, the miners of literature, should | pacquettis, cofferis, money, jewellis, gold, silver, 
drive a shaft through this great stratified mass, | cunyeit and uncunyeit, letteris, clois and patent ; 
and tell them how far it appears to contain valu- | with all and sindrie his utheris guidis lefull, but 
able ore. We may state in the first place, and | stop, trouble, injuirie, impeschement, arreist, or 
before descending to particulars, that the matter of ' serche, to be maid, done, or gevin to him.” 
real interest lately, for the first time, published, is| To find a series of such documents, in their 
lees than we would expect from the extent of the | honest broad Scotch, printed with Parisian types, 
publications. The original incidents, or the new ‘under the auspices of a Russian prince, with a 
lights thrown on matters already known, are not | French analysis prefixed to each of them, is not a 
numerous ; and in a couple of cursory articles, little curious, and suggests the hope, that if any 
which Prince Labanoff’s complete collection sug- | future Russian prince shall publish the letters of 
to us, we certainly shall not confine our- | Queen Victoria, he will not omit whatsoever com- 
selves to the documents which appear for the first | missions to military and naval officers, or patents 
time in his pages. of baronetcy, he is so fortunate as to lay hands 
It would be difficult perhaps to adduce better | on. 
evidence of the magic influence which the name! We must not forget, however, in speaking of 
of Mary Stuart has exercised over the reading | Prince Labanoff’s seven volumes, that they are 
public of Europe, than this full flowing continua- | printed for the continent of Europe, rather than 
tion of the stream of literature, which, for three | the British Isles. It is true that the copy before 
hundred years, has borne her strange eventful | us bears the imprint Londres; but the typography 
history on its bosom. Will it ever be exhausted? | is foreign, and intended to supply French, German, 
Sarely never, so long as there are Prince Laban- | Spanish, and perhaps a few Russian readers, with 
offs in the world. Here is pure literary chivalry | a general recueil of the letters of Mary Queen of 
—a great book¢hat can have neither readers nor | Scots. The editor may therefore be excused for hav- 
purchasers, the fruit of the labour of fourteen | ing included a few documents which would hardly 
years’ research, in all parts of Europe, offered up | ia this country be admitted to have either historical 
as a sacrifice to the manes of “an injured Queen.” | or biographical value. Apart from the value of 
Imagine the occupations, other than rummaging | his documents, it is due to the prince, and the sort 
through dusty records, in which a Prince might | of reputation he appears to court, to say that his 
have occupied himself for fourteen years. Picture | work is edited with wonderful labour, minuteness, 
the sojourn in courts—the lionism—the literary | and critical intelligence. With regard te the 
reputation he might have attained as a Puckler | letters in the French language, our testimony will 
Muskau, and we can form a faint conception of | not go for much: but, for the many specimens in 
his sacrifices. Wo to the youthful enthusiast, | our own Scottish dialect, we can safely say, that 
male or female, that, having read the “ Abbot,” or | we never knew like documents so correctly pub- 
the translation of Schiller’s drama, shall expect to | lished by a native of England. 
revel in the romantic delights of these seven scarlet | The tragedy of Mary Queen of Seots, consists 
‘eames. The disappointment will be as egregious naturally of three acts,—the murder of Rizzio, 
as that of the managers of the Juvenile Circulating | the assassination of Henry Darnley, and her own 
Library, who ordered Tooke’s Diversions of Purley. | ignominious death. They are all connected to- 
The zeal of the prince is beyond our praise, as it ‘is | gether by that dark chain of causes and effects, 
ume our power to estimate it. He is the true | whereby crime begets crime. They are events 
etterrant, to whom his mistress’s word is law, | deeply impressed on the mind of the world—tradi- 
ever little meaning there may be in her com- | tions of horror that have their local range over 
mands, If a document but bear Mary’s signa-| the whole European mind; and when the time 
= eg entitled to admission, however unworthy | shall come in which they shall be forgotten, let 
object. Hence the fine collection of ietters of | him predict, who can foresee the day when the 
yar which we possess in these volumes, | written tablets of the most memorable events in 
which, sundry worthy burgesses, intent | the world’s history shall be effaced. In the Hague 
tte - ° 
su, “tires, Instructions, et Mémoires, de Marie Stuart, Reine d’ Ecosse; Publiés sur les originaux et les Manuserite du 
aper Office de Londres, et des Principales Archives et Bibliothéques de L*Europe, et aceompagnés d° un Resumé 
Cremologique, Par Le Prince Alexandre Labanoff. 7 tomes. Londres: ‘Leben. 


x atters of Mary weg h of Scotland. Translated from the Recueil, &c. by Prince Alexander Labanof. With 
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i tul—on enn iam Turnbull, Esq. Advocate. Dolman OL 




















































the doublet worn by William of 
was shot by Balthazar Gerards, 
-stained ; in Berne, they proudly 
accoutrements of Charies the Bold, 
field of Grandsom. But such 
mute memorials in comparison with 

oul stain, that, in the dark corner of the 

in Holyrood, close to the mouldering frag- 
ments of the contemporary farniture, marks the 
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where the miserable Rizzio lay bleeding from — 
France her good brother, the Cardinal of Lorrsj 


fifty-six wounds. The stain may be an exhibi- 
tionist’s trick after all: but if it be so, surely 
never was drama of still life better devised than its 
juxtaposition in that grim old chamber, with the 
mouldering bed of state, and the ghastly tapestry 
hiding the little doorway of the secret passage, by 
which the murderers entered from Darnley’s 
apartments. He would be firm nerved or unima- 
ginative, who would sleep soundly on that memor- 
able bed. Among all the narratives of this 
butchery, we know none that can compete with 
that of the “ Relation” by Lord Ruthven, one of 
the principal actors. The charm of this narrative 
is in the utter brazen effrontery—the obdurate 
calmness, with which the whole scene of violence 
is described, as the performance of an act rather 
commendable than otherwise—something which 
had excited absurd prejudices, yet was sul stantially 
a useful piece of public service. “ The said Lord 
Ruthven passed in through the king's chamber, 
and up through the privy way to the queen’s 
chamber, as the king had learned him, and through 
the chamber to the cabinet, where he found the 
queen's majesty sitting at her supper at the middes 
of a little table ; the lady Argyle sitting at one 
end, and Davie at the head of the table, with his 
cap on his head; the king speaking with the 
queen’s majesty, and his hand upon her waist. 
The said Lord Rathven, at his coming in, said to 
the queen's majesty,—‘ It would please vour ma- 
jestie to let yonder man Davie come forth of your 
presence, for he hath been over-long here. Her 
majesty answered,— What offence hath he made ’ 
The said lord replied again, that he had made 
great offence to her majestie’s honour, the king 
her husband, the nobility, and commonwea! of 
the realm. ‘And how?’ saith she. ‘It will please 
your majesty, said the said lord, ‘he hath 
offended your majesty’s honour, which | dare not 
be so bold to speak of.” And so he proceeds, as 
methodically as a quaker, lecturing her after such 
a fashion, as, were it at this day employed by a 
London policeman to a prostitute, would elicit cries 
of “ Shame, shame,” from an audience in St. Giles’. 
After “ Signior Davie” had been despatched in the 
outer chamber, we have a fine scene of honest 
familiarity. Back goes Ruthven to the queen's 
apartment, whether with his dagger sheathed or 
still reeking in his hand, he saith not. “ The 
said lord being so feebled with his sickness, and 
weary of his travel, [i.¢. the trouble of driving 
his dagger into Signior Davie,| that he desired 
her majestie’s pardon to sit down upon a coffer, 
and called for a drink for God’s sake ; so a French- 
man brought him a cup of wine; and after that he 
had drunken, the queen’s majesty began to rail 
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against the said lord. ‘Is this your sick 

Lord Ruthven?’ The said lord answered, * God 
forbid that your majesty had such a sickness - for 
I had rather give ali the moveable goods that | 
have.’ Then, said her majesty, if she died, or her 
bairn, or commonweal perished, she should leave 
the revenge thereof to her friends, to Tevenge the 
same upon the said Lord Ruthven, and his poe. 
terity ; for she had the king of Spain her greg: 
friend, the emperor likewise, and the Kin 


and her unkels in France, besides the Pope's 
holiness, with many other princes in Italy, The 
said lord answered, that these noble princes wer 
over-great to meddle with such a poor man as be 
was, being her majesty’s own subject. And wher 
her majesty said, that if either she, her bairn, oe 
the commonweal perished, the said Lord Rathve, 
should have the weight thereof; the said low 
answered, that if either of the three perished, her 
majesty’s self, or her particular counsel, should 
have the weight thereof, and should be accused a 
well before God as the world.” There are some 
good-natured exchanges of courtesy described on 
the occasion, thus, “ And because there was some 
enmity unreconciled betwixt the Earls of Huntly 
and Bothwell, and the Karls of Argyle and Murray, 
and their colleagues, the said lords promised in 
their names, that it should be mended at the sight 
of two or three of the nobility, they doing suck 
like to them ; whereupon the said Earls of Huntly 
and Bothwell gave the Lord Rathven their hands, 
and received his for the other part ; and after they 
had drunken, the said Lord Ruthven took his 
leave of them.” 

This, with some equally cordial social sens, 
passes while the body of the murdered man lies 
in the passage. The description of the removal 
of the body does some credit to the old ruffians 
power of picturesque description :— 

“ The gates being locked, the king being in bed, 
the queen’s majesty walking in her chamber, the 
said Lord Ruthven took air upon the lower gate, 
and at the privy passages. And at the king's 
command, in the mean time, Davie was hari 
down the steps of the stairs from the place wher 
he was slain, and brought to the porters ledge; 
where the porter’s servant taking off his clothes, 
said,‘ This hath been his destiny ; for wpon th 
chest was his first bed since he entered this plse, 
and now here he lieth again, a very ingrate an 
misknowing knave. The king’s whiniard *® 
found sticking in Davie’s side, after he was dest; 
but always the queen inquired of the king wae 
his whiniard was : who answered, that he wit 
well. ‘ Well,’ said she, ‘it will be known aft 
wards.” 

The leaving of the whiniard or dagger stiekime 
in the bedy, was a neat and emphatic method ¢ 
notifying that the affair was one of Darniey'se™® 
There is no doubt that Queen Mary fereely 
sented this cowardly, brutal, and insulting 3%; 
and if she had any blood in her, could #3 
| failed to boil at such a moment? For some 
after the deed, she was held a prisoner i 
| palace. In a letter to Beaton archbishop ofG* 
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Violence, : 





, printed by Prince Labanoff, but also pub- 
among the documents in Keith’s “ History 
of Seotland,” she tells us that—*“ The provost and 
jown of Edinburgh having understood this tumult 
in our caused ring their common bell, 
game to us in great number, and desired to have 
geen our presence, intercommuned with us, and to 
have known our welfare: to whom we was not 
itted to give answer, being extremely boasted 
by thir lords, who in our place declared,’ if ‘we 
desired to have spoken them, they should cut us | 
in collops, and cast us over the walls.” 

Cut her majesty in collops! Such was the style 
in which she had to mention to an ecclesiastical 
dignitary of the realm the proceedings of those 
who were zealous for the reformation of religion 
and morals. It should, by the way, be emphati- | 
eally remembered in these days of the revivalship 
of martyrdoms, that Rizzio, like his royal mistress, 
was a martyr for Catholicism. How they have 
both escaped canonization, let the Vatican say if it 
chooses, 





Perhaps there was more known there of | 
1 


‘the real character both of mistress and minion, | . 


than all the volumes written about them have | 
divulged to us poor exoterics. All those con- | 
cerned in the slaughter were zealous advocates of | 
the reformation, and particularly of the transfer- 
ence of the rich church benefices from the lazy 
ecclesiastics to persons who could apply them to 
a better use. A “ band of manrent,’ as it is | 
termed, was contracted with Darnley —a deed | 
by which, with as much solemn formality as if 
it were a contract of charterparty or an inden- | 
ture of apprenticeship, they bind themselves to | 
sid him “in all his actions, causes, and quarrels, | 
against whomsoever, to the uttermost of their 
powers; and shall be friends to his friends, and 
enemies to his enemies, and neither spare their | 
lives, lands, goods, or possessions ;’’ in this instru- 
ment,—a remarkable relic of the character of the 
times, the “true religion” is most anxiously pro- 
vided for, and they become bound to “ maintain 
and fortify the same at their uttermost powers, | 
by the help, supply, and maintenance of the said 
noble prince.’ This is no more a reproach to 
Protestantism than the death of Cranmer is to | 
Catholicism ; but Mary may be excused if she | 
did not think either the people who slew her | 
favourite, or the principles by which they were | 
actuated, altogether the most pure and agree- | 
able under the sun. 


The readiness with which, while the ruffians | 
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handed than his poor mother. 
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conspirators, “ under the pain of rebellion, 

putting them to the horn, and eschetting and 
inbringing of all their moveable goods ;” a mea- 
sure which rouses the virtuous indignation of 
Ruthven to say, “The whilk like order is not 
used in no realm christened: nor is it the law of 
Scotland of old, but new cropen in, and invented 
by them that understood no law nor yet good 
practice ;" and observing that such harsh proceed- 
ings for the slaying of a mere Italian menial 
“would pity a godly heart,” he pathetically sets 
forth his own innocence of any act or intent 
beyond the mere slaying of the Italian ; “and 
where her majesty allegeth, that night that Davie 
was slain, some held pistolets to her majesty’s 
breast, some stroke whiniards so near her craig 
that she felt the coldness of the iron, with many 
other such like sayings, which we take God to 
record was never meant nor done; for the said 


Davie received never a stroke in her majesty's 
presence, nor was not striken till he was at 


the farthest door of her majesty's utter chamber, 
. . The Eternal God who hath the rule of 
princes hearts in his hand, send her his Holy 
Spirit to instruct her how she should rule and 
govern with clemency and mercy over her subjects!” 


And so we bid farewell to the grisly Ruthven, and 
his reasonably pious account of his own conduet, 


with the harsh measure dealt against him for his 
little prank of slaying Maister Davie ; stopping 
only one moment to mark the curious type which 
this one family affords of the wild nature of the 
times. It was a son of this same Ruthven who 
afterwards went to Lochleven Castle to force Mary 
to resign the crown ; and who on a later occasion 
joined in the forcible seizure of King James at 
“The Raid of Ruthven.” The next generation 
were the plotters in that mysterious incident of 


the Gowrie conspiracy, the genuine features and 
| details of which were washed out in the biood of 


the devoted house of Gowrie. James was stronger- 
Proclamations 
under pain of rebellion sufficed him not; and a 


rapid death was the fate of those who had lifted 
their hand against the Lord's anointed. 


His 
vengeance fell upon the females even of this house, 
whose blood-relationship to the conspirators was 
their only crime; and even the infant children of 
the devoted race were persons whom it was dan- 
gerous to harbour. King James, pusillanimous, 


wavering, and dilatory, where matters of national 


policy were concerned, was prompt and energetic 


till held possession of the palace, she professed to | as the tiger in punishing those who had in- 


restore Darnley, whom, even before this deed of | 


Violence, she had neglected and despised, to her 
good graces, was a piece of palpable hypocrisy. 


jured or endangered his sacred person, But to 
return to his queenly mother. 
Of the second act of her tragedy, the local 


Darnley was a fool, and—easily talked over, as | vestiges are now sweptaway. The noble colonnades 
we would say, if we had no respect for the dignity | of the University of Edinburgh cover the once 

history ; but the Mortons, Ruthvens, and Kers | open space outside the wall where stood the lonely 
of Fernyhirst were made of less pliant materials ; | tenement of the Kirk of Field. The blast by 


and when the queen and Darnley escaped through 
* wine cellar, and took horse for Dunbar, they 
found they were (as we would again say, if histori- 
«al dignity permitted) in a nasty scrape, and being 
* good deal funked, eut their stick. A proela- 





ation was issued, requiring the attendance of the 


which it was destroyed must have been an effectual 
one, for the building is described as if scarce one 
stone remained upon another. Yet some moulder- 
ing foundations, known to have been those of the 
devoted dwelling, were visible within the memery 
of man, and must have been visited and dreamed 
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over by Scott. It seems to have been but a poor 
and ill-protected dwelling-house, too well suited 
for the murderous purpose for which, whether by 
the queen or others, it was doubtless selected. 
The Duke of Hamilton’s spacious mansion stood 
near the spot ; and it was there that the wretched 
invalid naturally expected that he was to be taken. 
But a dwelling of a different kind had been pre- 
pared for him. In that day every Scotsman’s 
house was literally “a castle.” No person of any 
consideration would occupy a building without 
the walls of the city, which was not in some 
measure a garrison. The old domestic architec- 
ture of Scotland, in its difference from that of 
England, tells the present generation the history 
of the turbulent manners of our ancestors. While 
the English baron, in the midst of his open deer 
park, spread forth his wide, low, wooden villa, 
with its broad hospitable gateway and unsuspicious 
bow windows, the Scottish laird was immured in a 
tall, grim, stone tower on the top of a rock, where 
a thick iron-bound door led up a narrow stair- 
case to vaulted chambers lighted only by loop- 
holes for muskets. 
airy architecture of the more peaceful south, it is 
odds but his next neighbour might have shot 


Had he adopted the open | 





otherwise the ideal character falls to pieces - 

then every fragment of it becomes liable t. 
critical examination by historical inquirers, wit 
to be tried by all the vulgar tests which are applied 
to commonplace and unidealized characters, such 
as those of William III., Oliver Cromwell, and 
bloody Mary. Those who, not of the sworn band 
of knight-errants, maintain that she was inn 

cannot but admit that she was miserably weak 
and foolish in running after Bothwell, in with. 
holding her aid to bring him to justice, in consent. 
ing to marry him when it was beyond doubt thet 
he had murdered her husband, and in desiring g 
compromise when writings were produced against 
her, which either were forged, or, if not, demon. 
strated her own guilt. For our own part, we 
think she was a woman of genius, and with a 
mind possessing a peculiar -degree of subtle 
strength. Of the far-seeing policy with which 
Elizabeth guided, if she did not quite control her 
passions, the Scottish queen possessed not a vestige, 
Her talents were not for ruling. But they were 
those of a woman of the world; and had it been 
her fate to remain the first female in the brilliant 
court of France, guided and protected by a 
powerful husband, surrounded by courtiers sage 





him as he looked over his grounds from his bow- | in council, lifted far above the touch of the ruder 


window. 
garrisoning and fortifying, the reader of the 
Queen Mary controversy cannot avoid being 
struck by the slight protection that seems to have 
been afforded to Darnley in the Kirk of Field. A 
suburban house of the present day would be better 


Remembering that it was an age of | instruments of power, orany contact with ruffianly 


_deeds,—she might have left behind her, in addi- 
tion to the reputation of her beauty, such a name 


for wit, wise counsel, and good fortune, as might — 


| have allied the name of Marie de France with 
_ prosperity and happiness as firmly as that of Mary 


protected. The house had a back door; but, as if | Stuart is associated with calamity and - misery. 


it were the golden age when oak and iron were 
useless, this door was taken off, because nothing 


more handy could be found to cover the “vat” in | 


which Darnley was bathed. This incident, like 
others which we shall have more particularly to 
mention, has been founded on as evidence against 
Queen Mary ; but we cannot help thinking this a 
narrow method of treating historical evidence. 
Monarchs do not perpetrate crimes with their 
own hands, or devise the minutie of their plotting. 


| Wherever her lot had been cast, strong passions, 
_and a deep-rooted love of pleasure, must have 
marked her career; but the indulgence of these 
propensities in prosperity is as different from their 
restless torture in adversity, as the deep smooth 
river from the roaring cataract. Yet with him 


who was her mate in France, such a joyous 


career had as little apparent chance of accompany- 


ing Mary, as when she landed on the dirty dreary 


Assent and encouragement are the forms in which | 


their ‘guilty designs are moulded. There were 
heads to plot and hands to perpetrate the murder, 


without troubling their royal mistress with details ; | 
| were caused by the conduct of her relations. Blood 


and whatever of minute pre-arrangement is shown 


to have existed need not be attributed to her. It) 
is by her general conduct before and after the _ 
_ calamitous both to herself and the people—it seems 


event, her intercourse with the principal perpetra- 
tor of the crime, and her expressions of feeling in 
relation to it, that the student of history should 
judge whether or not she appeared to have acted in 
it that guilty part of foreknowledge, permission, 
and encouragement, which is all that is necessary 
to make her as guilty in heart as if with her own 
hand she had fired the train. 

Those who maintain the perfect innocence of 
Queen Mary, certainly do not perform a service to 
their cause in also maintaining that she had great 
strength of judgment, courage, and a natural 
sense of propriety. All these are unfortunately 
necessary adjuncts of the character of pure heroine- 
ship, and must be supported in their full integrity, 


! 








pier of Leith, and was received by musicians 
playing on three-stringed fiddles. The seventeen 
months during which she was Queen of Franee 
bred for that country calamities enough for cen- 
turies. They were not Mary’s doing ; but they 


was set a-flowing on all sides ; and calamitous as 
was the history of her reign in her native land— 


as if the same game had been begun in France, 
and the scene had been merely shifted across the 
channel when Mary left La Belle France for 
dreary Scotland. ‘ 

When we look at the state of society in which 
she was brought up, and to her own strong pa? 
sions and wayward temper, there could be 
more natural occurrence than that, if she d 
and detested Darnley, as there is little doubt that 
she did, and loved another man, she would 
careful not to baulk any scheme for getting rid 
him. 

On this, as on the other disputed matters 
Scottish history, Mr. Tytler is the most impartial 
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.- evidence goes for no more than if it were adduced 


4 Aamplete historian. There are some qualities 
a the world speaks well in the abstract, 





at a which it levies exterminating war in 
1; and historical impartiality is one of them. 
who refuses to bow the knee to any of the 
nular idols, must expect no mercy at the hands 










their worshippers. His vocation is the con- 
ting of old books and manuscripts, and the | 
drawing inferences from what he there finds of | 
the conduct and character of the persons to whom | 
they relate. It becomes him to keep his eye fixed | 
on these original lights of history, and to permit 
them to be coloured by no reflection from living 
prejudice or party spirit. This is an indepen- 
dence which the partisan cannot tolerate. He 
fies at the historian’s throat, and bids him prove | 
A and B to be licentious, cruel, and superstitious ; 
and C and D to be pure, conscientious, and devout ; | 
“because the assailant himself partakes of the | 
opinions of the latter, and hates those of the 
former. The -matter is made personal ; historical 


iu the Central Criminal Court. Lists of con- 
spirators, in the handwriting of the confidential 
clerks of sagacious statesmen ; contemporary 
letters, by well-informed men; are all, be their 
weight what it may in ordinary cases, to go for 
nothing on these occasions, because people will 
that it should be so. The evidence that George 
Wishart had connected himself with a conspiracy 
to put Cardinal Beaton to death, is as complete 
as the evidence of Beaton, the main author of the 
death of “ the martyr,” having thereby out- 
generaled him ; yet there are people who still 
obstinately maintain that the latter was a perse- 
euting dénor& and the former an injured, inno- 
cent saint, because the one was a Catholic and 
the other a Protestant. For our own part, we 
think—we know it will make many worthy people 
shake their heads—that the same historical evi- 
dence on which we condemn the conduct of a 
Catholic, is sufficient for condemning that of a | 
Protestant. We remember a very able declaimer | 
against the scarlet lady on seven hills, being in | 
a friendly argument met by a statement, the truth 
of which was no further vouched for, than by the 
word of some very respectable “ Papists.” The 
whole of this testimony was at once thrown over 
toard by our partisan, upon this comprehensive, 
and certainly also comprehensible principle, that, 
asthe religion of Popery was essentially false, and 
could not be learned without imbibing the prin- 
ciple and practice of lying, nothing spoken in such 
# quarter ought to be believed. 

r a Serious and solemn survey and estimate 
of the weakness and folly of the human race—that 
be and folly about which so many clergymen 
“ave declaimed in so many sermons— we are 
et to consider that the most flagrant instances 

_ tare to be found in the practice of erecting 

neal idols. Why should any respectable 
man, "broadcloth ‘without and a warm heart 
a” who pays his income tax and his seat 
«. » 4nd has never allowed his bills to be 
.*ritten on,” hallucinate himself about the ques- 

whether Queen Mary was accessory to the 
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| and follies, it has its cause. 
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murder of Darnley? or Knox acquainted with 
the design of slaying Rizzio? or Wishart. a 
plotter of the death of Beaton? any more than 
about the discovery of the longitude or the quad- 
rature of the circle? What’s Hecuba to him, or 
he to Hecuba? If a man will for the 
Corn Laws, or for the established Church of 
Ireland, or for bribery at elections, or for any given 
party being in office to the exclusion of all others, 
there is sense and reason in it; for he is fighting 
for that which brings either money, or power, 
which is as good a thing as money, to himself. But 
the reason why people set themselves to fight the 
controversial battles of clients, who have been 
resting in their graves for centuries, is not so 
simple. Yet, like all other human propensities 
Let us try if we can 
throw a little light thereon. 

The spirit of political and religious party is 
certainly one of the most effectual poisoners of 
historical impartiality. A set of people who 
indulge themselves in a certain series of opinions, 
single out some conspicuous man of former days 
as having held and acted upon the same set of 
opinions ; for few will readily admit that their 
opinions are not of an ancient pedigree. Having 
thus fixed on their archetype, the next step is to 
discover who and what he was. But the inquiry 
must be so conducted as to prove that he was 
exactly what his self-adopted disciples would wish 
him to have been; and any man throwing light 
on his history and conduct, to the effect of showing 
that those who set him up as an idol and leader 
were in a mistake as to his true history, must at 
once be punished for historical treason. “ Every 
man is presumed innocent till he is proved to be 
guilty,” saysa legal adage. Every idol is presumed 
to be innocent, and no person must prove him 
guilty, says the adage of historical practice. Pro- 
per historical proof is of a peculiar kind, as distinct 
from legal as it is from mathematical. The histori- 


cal philosopher has no agent and counsel before 


him. He has no corpus delicti which must lie at 
somebody’s door. If there be matters left dark 
that ought to be explained, he cannot bid the 
lawyers stand up and explain them. If there be 


'something suspicious about the conduct of a 


party, which yet that party might be able to explain 
to the satisfaction of the judge, the turf has been 
lying for centuries on his head. It follows, that 
all those rules of law, which presume that there 
are living and acting human beings in the presence 
of the judge, instead of silent historical records, 
must be abandoned; and that a different method 
must be adopted, dispensing with the presump- 
tions arising from the conduct of parties, as the 
conduct itself is wanting. The misfortune, as we 
shall presently show, is, that in most debates there 
is one side that will not dispense with strict juridi- 
cal rules. 

Lawyers do not in general make candid histori- 
cal critics. The practice of their profession natu- 
rally leads them to apply its rules, and they are 
quite insufficient to the formation of a correct 
judgment. We shall give an instance in the 


historical criticisms of a writer with — 
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mate opinions on several important questions we | 
are disposed to agree, Maleolm Laing. In his | 
“ Dissertation on the Murder of Darnley,” where | 
he is counsel against Queen Mary, and certainly | 
makes out, both as a lawyer and a historical critic, 
an overwhelming case, he examines the public 
records about the period of the murder, and finds 

that the minor agents concerned in it had all 

received marks of the royal munificence, chiefly 

in the form of gifts of forfeited ecclesiastical 

endowments, immediately before the murder. 

Here the acute special pleader thinks he has found 

the bribe, which at once indicates the briber’s 

accession to the crime. Ina court of law, where 

the briber is confronted with the witnesses and a 

jury, the conclusion would be perfectly legitimate ; 

because the accused, warned that such evidence 

would be brought forward at the trial, might be 

able to give an explanation of the suspicious 

coincidence, were it capable of being explained. 

But before the court of historical criticism, the 

records live and speak, but the party against 

whom they are adduced isdumb. The queen is 

not present to tell, that, infatuated by her wretched 

love for Bothwell, she promoted and enriched 

whomsoever he favoured, and inquired not whether 

they were people about the person of her husband, 

or who or what they were. She is not able to 

tell us that she knew no more of these gifts than 

her present majesty does of the renewal of grants 

of crown lands. There is enough to show that 

she had a guilty conscience without the aid of 
these special pleadings, founded on such incidents 

as ought not to bear weight, unless they be dove- 

tailed into each other in the accurate framework 

of a criminal trial, where every new discovery 

affords the opportunity of a new explanation. 

The false analogy between legal and historical 
evidence, is the tool which party spirit most fre- 
quently employs for the perversion of history. Ii 
strictly applies the old proverb, that one man 
may steal a cow, while another may not look 
over a hedge. 
some long departed historical character as their 
prototype, behold! they establish a vested right in 
their opinions of his character, and the historical 
critic shall as soon take possession of any of the 
goods and chattels of the individual champions 
without process of law, as believe or state an) 
thing to the prejudice of their idol without legal 
proof. Thus, all ordinary historical characters 
are left to be dealt with according to the ordinary 
rules of historical evidence, whereby people judge 
as calmly and dispassionately from such lights as 
history throws in their way, as they would decide 
a question about primary rocks or tertiary strata. 
But if a Calvin or a John Knox, a Hildebrand or 
a Queen Mary, be the object of inquiry ; some per- 
sons insisting that they were all perfection, de- 
mand that whoever says a word against them shall 
adduce as full and sufficient evidence as if he de- 
manded a verdict to be followed by sentence of 
transportation ; and if any one venture to treat 
such personages according to the ordinary rules of 
historical criticism, he must be put down as an 
enemy and a scoffer. Such is the fate of the im- 


A set of peopl having tixed on 





partial historian who ventures to examine any 
the great disputed questions of modern history 
In cases where charges cannot be denied, 

they are attested by the partisans of the idols, or 
are boasted of by themselves, there is a method of 
viewing them not less pernicious to historic) 
truth. Violence, political profligacy, and false. 
hood, are perhaps the terms that, if they were 
actions of the present day, would be bestowed on 
certain feats which the great men of the sixteenth 
century boast of having performed. On thes 
occasions, the accepted method of treating the mat. 
ter is to say, that great deeds to be done. required 
men of great nerve and little seruple ; that the 
refinements of modern morality are not applicable 
to those who had so stupendous a mission befor 
them ; that the corruptions to be destroyed wer 
and it was the mission of the faithfy) 
workers of their masters work to lay on apd 
spare not. We admit that the conduct of the mea 
of the sixteenth century should not be judged by 
the moral code of the nineteenth: but we object 
to the practice of judging a .portion by the old 
code, and another by the new. _ If the cunning of 
Wishart, and the bold ferocity of Knox, are to be 
judged of by the moral code of their own age, go 
also are the cruelties of Hamilton and Beaton. We 
have much more sympathy with the opinions of 
the former than with those of the latter ; to speak 
distinctly, we think the opinions of the reformers 
were right, and those of the old hierarchy wrong, 
But we would judge the methods they respee- 
tively took for the furtherance of their opinions, 
by one and the same law. We do not think that 
this difference in the estimate of their creeds, wide 
as it is, justifies any licence to the conduct of the 
one party in pushing its opinions, which is not 
conceded to the other. Every party, of course, 
thinks itself right : and herein the Protestant and 
the Catholic were alike. It should be-no justif- 
cation to the former, of acts that would be com 
demned if done by the other, that we also think 
the Protestants right in the fundamentals of their 
Those who see the right in theory, have 


enormous ° 


creed, 
the less excuse if they do wrong in practice. If 
we were bound to balance excuses for wrong 
violence, we are inclined to think that the sap 
porters of an old established system have °s better 
justification for intolerance, than the propounders 
of innovations, however excellent. Surely zealous 
and faithful Protestants should make allowanee 
for the erroneous policy of men brought up in the 
pagan darkness of popery. The contemporary 
documents of the time afford us perpetually such 
scenes as the following, which Randolph describe: 
in writing to Cecil :— 

“Mr. Knox spoke last Thursday to the i 
he knocked so heartily upon her heart, that 
made her weep ; for that will do as well for ange 
as for grief. She charged him with his book, 
his severe dealing with all men who disagree with 
him in opinions. She willed him to use mort 
meekness in his sermons. Some things he spoke 
to her satisfaction in mitigating the rigour of ‘his 
book ; and in some things he pleased her = 
little, in special, speaking against the mas 
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resented her (at a feast) by a boy of six 


was : 
’ he came, as it were, from heaven, out of a 


globe, which offered her a bible, psalter, and the 


key of the gates. They had pageants to represent 
the horrible judgments of God upon idolatry ; they 
had the burning of Corah, Dathan, and Abiram. 


They designed to have a priest burn at the eleva- 


tion. Huntly hindered that pageant.” Now, if | 


the historical critic chooses to say that such 
conduct is but characteristic of men living in 
that brutal and vicious age, we test his sincerity 
by insisting that he shall make the same allow- 
ance for the conduct of the Catholic party. If 
he justify and vindicate the conduct of the Pro- 
testants, saying that it was necessary for the accom- 
plishment of their great work, and that they were 
hound to break down all impediments to its accom- 


MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 
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cannot help advancing the proposition, that her 
personal charms were probably not so great as 
they have been represented ; and thet her influence 
over those who surrounded her arose, in a great 
measure, from the talent with which she used the 
advantages of her polished French training,—a 
training which gave her, among the sombre cour- 
tiers of Britain, something like the superiority 
which a city miss will hold among her clownish 


_connexions in the country. Every one knows how 


far a little beauty will go with such advantages ; 


_ few, who have studied the nature of loyal commu- 


plishment ; we set him down as one who would | 


vindicate the still greater crimes of Marat and 
Robespierre, if it suited his purpose. 

By our own.admission, we are treading on perilous 
eround : the reformers on one side—idols of a mul- 
titude of well-meaning and not very well read 
people, who believe that men who held opinions so 
much resembling their own, could not do wrong ; 


Queen Mary on the other, who has been idolized as | 


a heroine of romance, and is, therefore, perfection. | 


Between the two, we have certainly more sympathy 
with the former partisanship. A political, or reli- 
gious idol, is at least the representative of earnest 
thought, of deep, fixed opinion, respectable in error 
orextravagance. The ideal idol is but a play-thing, 
which people have elevated into consequence, to 
gratify their idle humours. 
opinions are beings of real flesh and blood, of pas- 
sions ane. prépensities ; and, indeed, the most ordi- 
nary tactic of their champions is a sympathy with 
these their passions and propensities, and a vindi- 
cation of the corresponding acts. 
tie idol must be all purity; it must exhibit no stain 
of humanity, either in the form of weakness or of 
wickedness. The chivalrous vindicators of inno- 
cent princesses, are thus the most intolerable of 
historical coxcombs. They will no more meet us 
m fair ground of discussion, than Sir Amadis de 
“aul would meet Bottom the weaver in single 
combat. Queen Mary must not only be held free 
of crime, but she must not be admitted to have a 
‘ingle frailty or folly. To keep her thus pure, her 
champions have had to clear a wide space of ground 
round her. She did certainly marry that same 


dark, scowling ruffian, Bothwell ; but lest any one | 


should imagine she was stained thereby, her sworn 


But the roman- | 


| each other.” 


The champions of | 





' 





| 


champion, honest, stupid, dissipated old Walter | 


Goodal, proves that Bothwell was an innocent and 

“used man. In such championship, every mani- 
festation of human frailty must be at once denied ; 
for its admission is a flaw in the crystal goblet ; 
and therefore the Minerva press will as soon pre- 
‘ent any of its heroines consuming a repast of rump 


steak, washed down with bottled stout, as your | 





| appear. 


nities, can avoid observing how zealously they 
will heap the praise of beauty on a queen, if she 
afford but a small exeuse for the attribute, and 
with what difficulty those who have not heheld 
the regal face will obtain data for justly appreciat- 
ing it. Mary must have been decidedly above the 
average of good looks. Her enemies admitted that 
she was of a pleasing countenance and a goodly 
presence ; but there is much reason to doubt if 
she possessed the wonderful loveliness with which 
her followers endowed her. “It is singular,’ 
Lord Hardwicke says, with much simplicity in his 
‘State Papers,’ “that with all the commendation 
bestowed on the beauty of Mary Queen of Scots, 
there are no two portraits of her which resemble 
Sir Walter Scott, in “ The Abbot,” 
noticing the same diserepancy, weaves it into one 
of his fine fanciful imaginings. “ It is in vain,” 
he says, “to say that the portraits which exist of 
this remarkable woman are not like each other ; 
for, amidst their discrepancy, each possesses gene- 
ral features which the eye at once acknowledges 
as peculiar to the vision which our imagination 
has raised while we read her history for the first 
time, and which has been impressed upon us by 
the numerous prints and pictures which we have 
Indeed, we cannot look on the worst of 
them, however deficient in point of execution, 
without saying that it is meant for Queen Mary ; 
and no small instance it is of the power of beauty, 
that her charms should have remained the subject 
not merely of admiration, butof warmand chivalrous 
interest, after the lapse of such a length of time,” 

Now we call all who are curious in iconography 
to witness, if a large proportion of the alleged por- 
traits of Queen Mary are not, independently of 
similarity or dissimilarity, positively hideons. 
That there are several of them on which the 
public “cannot look,” “ without saying that they 
are meant for Queen Mary,” is very true ; but the 
resemblance is of the same class which the musi- 
cian’s son acknowledged in his father’s portrait, 


seen, 


_when he said it was “very like papa about the 


fiddle.’ There is a certain authorized costume, a 
sort of stage property, in which “a genuine por- 
trait of Queen Mary,” is always understood to 
Their general features are, a close-fitting 
red tunic, adorned with jewels; and small scull- 
cap, which pressing close on the front of the head, 


regular vindicator of Queen Mary will admit that | but opening wide towards either temple, allows the 
the ever did any act that could be termed either | full expanse of the forehead to be seen, and a lock 


Wicked or foolish. 


The general opinion of Queen | of light brown hair to stray forth at either side, 


“ary’s beauty has been the cause of all this roman- A son of Sir John Medina, more celebrated for his 
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of Scots,” which, hanging on the walls of respec- 


table old houses, and having grown mouldy and | 
peculiarly conspicuous, in his treatment of the 


_ question of Queen Mary’s guilt. In the days when 
historical partisanship was still more conspicnogs 


dirty, besides suffering the usual penance of pic- 
tures in Scottish country houses, from the scouring 
cloth of the nymph who brightens the furniture at 
early dawn, obtain a very venerable decayed and 
genuine appearance, and become capable of being 
associated with some misty tradition about the 
lovalty of the family, and the last melancholy 
token of remembrance bestowed on an unfortunate 
ancestor, hy the still more unfortunate princess, 
whom ft was his lot to serve. Tt appears to have 
been the fashion of the court ladies of the day, to 
have their pictures taken in the same costume in 
which their sovereign was represented ; and their 
portraits are often mistaken for those of the Cleo- 
patra of the north, as well as the representations 


MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


trade by painting to order, “ portraits of the Queen | they coincide in the mere article of costume? Bat, 


} 









to return to the great question : 
The fairness and impartiality of Mr. Tytler ay. 


than at present, and it was a matter of establisha 
practice for a writer always to choose his side 
and display his talents in support of it, his erand. 
father immortalized himself, by a vindication of th 
injured queen, so ingenious, and at the same time 
so convincing, that Johnson oracularly pronouned 
all doubts of her innocence to be for ever at an wey 
Respect for the memory of his ancestor, hegetting 
a partiality for the views supported by him, mus 
have prompted Mr. Tytler to favour the cause of 
Queen Mary. But he had begun to write histo 
with the sound maxim, that to arrive at truth is 


of her mother, Marv of Guise, of Margaret duchess | better than to support a theory ; and the simple 
of Parma, and of Elizabeth the danghter of Henry | unimpassioned manner in which he sets forth, 
Il. of France. Tf her features had been so tran- | train of circumstances, surrounding her characte 
scendently lovely as they are said to have heen, | with suspicion, must in the minds of impartial 
would it have been so diffienlt to have identified | readers, tell formidably against her own declara. 


her pictures? would they have been so very diffe- 
vent from each other, unless in the instances where 


| 


| tions of innocence. B. 


( To he continued.) 


TO THE CLOUDS. 


Cunrarns of yon ethereal dome, 

Lids of the eye of the burning sun, 
Temples where planets hide their rays. 
Halls where artil’rons thunder plays. 
Fields for the lightning’s path of fire. 
Wings for the tempest’s vengefn! ire 
Canvass where Iris paints her bow, 
Urns whenee the erystal torrents flow 
As ye float along o’er the ether tide, 

1 gaze with joy on your ensigns wide. 


I’ve wateh'd ve long heaven’s bine sen o'er, 
Sailing like ships on an unknown shore, 
Spreading your silvery sails on high, 
Walking the depths of the azure sky, 

TH Pancy inspired did upward soar, 

And enamonr’d grew of each shape ve bore 


Clonds | bright Clonds ! with expanded wing 
What images to the mind ye bring ! 

Ye tell of steeples, and lordly towers ; 

Of silver Iakes, and enchanted bowers ; 

(W mountains breathing volcanic flame ; 

Of ravines, and many 2 stretching plain ; 

Of erystal caves, and of golden cells ; 

Of seas where the heavenly mermaid dwells ; 
Of palaces fair, of sapphire thrones, 

Of fairy islands, Elysian homes; 


Of pearly blossoms on amber trees, 

Of Leviathans bathing in purple seas, 

Of eagles breasting the glorions sun, 

Of chariots by foaming coursers drawn, 

Of giant armies in war's array, 

Of winged Cupids engaged in play, 

Of angels blowing the trump of Fame. 

And of thousand things which yet have no name. 


Clonds ! bright Clonds | T’ve own’d your power, 
At the morn, the eve, the midnight hour; 

i*ve seen ye welcome the king of day 

Tn Avrora’s glorious array : 

Then coasting heaven ve have sought the west, 
To spread a conch for the red sun's rest ; 

I‘ve seen ve pillow the lady moon 

in fleece as white as the snowy bloom ; 

I"ve seen ye lovingly haste away 

To fling a veil o’er the star’s bright ray 
And oft have | stood where ye I've seen, 
Coqueting with many a beanteous thing. 


Clonds ! bright Clonds ! your fantastic power, 
Hath heguiled young fancy many an hour ; 

The eye with rapture doth oft pursne 

Your bounding forms through the boundless bite, 
Till we wish,—the wish as prond as vain, 

To coast with your speed the star-paved plain. 
C.*%. 





THE BATTLE OF NASERY. 


Harp by the source of Avon, 
When the great heart of Jun 
Ts full of Mood, and beating 
To Love’s most loving tune. 


A deafening shont of triumph 
The atmosphere divides: 

And lo! there come with Cromwel) 
Seven hundred “ lronsides.” 


No more about to-morrow 
Is heard, in doubt and fear: 
The victory and the victor 
Seem both already here. 
That morrow with its sunshine. 
Upon two armies rose, 


Whose pride lay quench’d and prostrate 
In blood, hefore its close. 


In vain impetuous Rupert 

Broke wounded lreton’s wing ; 
Ané vain all loya) valour 

In presence of the king: 

For outraged men had gathered 
Round Engiand’s boldest son— 
The somewhat more than monarch, 

The Ma» of Huntingdon ! 


The son, an English mother 
Might well be proud to bear, 

Who fought the fight of freedom, D 
And conquer’d every where. LD. 
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TRUTH AND FALSEHOOD. 





A ROMANCE. 


BY BLIZABETH THORNTON, AUTHOR oF “ THE MaRCHTONEss,” “ Lapy auice,” &e, 


(Continued from page 373 of our June number.) 


CHAPTER VIII, 


Two days after the conversation related in last 
chapter, the brother and sister again set off on a 
long walk, Blanche having declined being of the 
party. In the course of their ramble they found 
themselves in the neighbourhood of Neustift, where 
dwelt a little religious community, and Gertrude 
roposed they should enter. 

« Willingly !” said Herman. 
the good old souls for a long time.” 

They were readily admitted and hospitably 
refreshed. The good ladies were busy getting in 
their harvest, that is, gathering and housing the 
fruit from the orchards and garden, storing up 
vegetables, honey, and numerous little comforts 
for the winter, with which they not only 
cheered the inmates of their own holy mansion 
during the cold season, but also furnished a little 
magazine for the use of the poor in the neighbour- 
hood, Often were the sisters of Neustift seen, 
enveloped in their gray-hooded cloaks, trotting 
with a basket on their arm, towards the cottage 
of the old or the sick peasant: for their seclu- 
von was voluntary ; they being bound hy no 
vows save that of celibacy. 

When they had rested some time, and listened 
toa long history of their domestic arrangements, 
Herman and Gertrude followed sister Waldrada 
to the garden, where her presence was necessary. 
After looking at the large bundles of savoury and 


“1 have not seen 


medicinal herbs, hung up to dry for winter use, | 


and the bee-hives covered with a thatched roof to 
protect them from the cold, they passed on to the 
orchard, 

Having given the necessary instructions to those 
who were gathering the fruit, sister Waldrada led 
the way to a low door in the wall which bounded 
the little domain. This door she unlocked and 
opened, showing a clear and rapid stream mur- 
muring over its rocky bed; and beyond it a bean- 
tiful meadow sheltered by forest trees. “ That is 
the piece of ground we have been promised a lease 
of,” she said, with a face beaming with satisfac- 
tion, as she pushed back the door and pointed 
tothe field. “ Will it not be a charming addition 
our orchards 7?” 

“Charming indeed !” replied Gertrude, to whom 
the more particularly addressed herself. “I think 
yon have been very fortunate in obtaining it.” 

Yes,” said the good sister. “Many, many 
years we have been wishing for it, but the Baron 
de Mihlhausen, to whom we applied, said it could 
not be had. We did very much wish for it, cer- 
tainly, and were greatly grieved that we could not 
getit. It was our duty to be thankful for the 
advantages we already possessed, and we did not 
murmur, The Almighty rewards the meek and 
Patient spirit, and has compassion on the humble. 





| 





A short time since, Madame de Mihthausen came 
to tell us she had spoken to a friend about it, and 
he had promised her that we should have it. Oh 
that was a day of jubilee with us!” added the 
nun with an air of exultation, as she led the way 
hack. “ Yes, it was a day of jubilee, when the 
noble lady came to tell us we were to have the 
WW olhachwiese.”’ 

* The exclaimed Gertrude, 
much surprised, “Is that the Wolbachwiese ?” 

‘“* Yes,” replied sister Waldrada, astonished in 
her turn at the strong interest so suddenly 
awakened in her guest, on a subject to which she 
had hitherto listened with indifference, or at most 
with civil complaisance. “ Yes, that is the Wol- 
wiese, as the peasants abridge the name the MWol- 
Senhachwiese, as it should he called.” 

* And who is this friend of the Baron's,” 
inquired Gertrude, “who has promised you a 
lease 2” 

* Ah, I forget his name,” said Waldrada. “It 
was a foreign name, FT thing and [ have a bad 
memory for strange names,” 

* Was it”—said Gertrude hesitating. 
it De Sablons ?” 

* Yes, yes, that is the name. 
him ?” 

Herman, who had listened in silence to the 
little dialogue, had heen wholly unable to account 
for the great interest his sister appeared to take 
in the subject to which it referred, now began to 
comprehend in some degree its source, and as they 
returned home after taking leave of the good 
ladies, he said, “ Do tell me, Gertrude, what is the 
history of this little meadow, the pretty Wol- 
wiese, that you should have been so startled at 
hearing it was to be appropriated to the use of the 
sisters of Neustift?” 

“T confess I was startled—more than startled, 
for I was vexed—sorry—to hear it. But you 
will not share my vexation and fears, since you 
have none of what you call my gloomy forebod- 
ings. That pretty meadow, which has been disposed 
of by the Chevalier De Sablons, belongs to our 
domain—is my mother’s property. It is part of 
a tract of land lately exchanged for a piece of the 
Kohlhof that intersected the neighbouring estate 


Wolhachwiese !" 


“Was 


Do you know 


_ of Staubeck.” 


i 
' 


| 





“Ha!—Is it so indeed?” said Herman sur- 
prised. “ Well, it must be confessed, this Monsieur 
De Sablons seems pretty certain of succeeding in 
his suit, since he already exercises a master’s right 
over the property !” 

They now walked on in silence, occupied pro- 
bably by no very agreeable thoughts, Scarcely 
another word was spoken till they were again at 
home. 

As they entered the house, they met Blanche 
with an anxious and melancholy face. She had 
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just quitted Lady Felsenberg’s room, who had 
again been ill. Gertrude hastened to her mother, 
leaving Herman alone, to ocedpy himself with his 
own reflections, which were not just now the most 
agreeable companions. 

Spite of himself and the cheerful light in which 
he had determined to regard the future, he felt 
his spirits insensibly sinking. In vain he strug- 
gled against the depressing influence, that seemed 
to reign throughout the house. Every thing was 
changed. Every body in it appeared to feel that 
something was wrong, although no one knew 
what, or wherefore. The very servants crept 





about silently, and with anxious faces, as if appre- | 


hensive of some unknown danger. 

The family, with the exception of the Griifin, 
met at dinner: but the silent meal was 
finished, and again Herman was left alone. As 
he took his solitary way through his favourite 
forest haunts, how changed did every thing 
appear! Scarcely a fortnight had elapsed since 


soon 


his heart had bounded with delight at the sight of 


his loved home, and its dear inhabitants. 


How bright, how beautiful were the rainbow | 


tints which had then coloured all around him. 
And now dark clouds were brooding o'er the fairy 
landscape, and changing all to gloom. His 
mother ill and unhappy. His betrothed, his 
long-loved Blanche, cold, silent, avoiding him, and 
he her, as by mutual consent. His gay and 
laughter-loving sister, changed to a grave and 
timid prophetess of ill. 

* Alas! alas!” he said, “ that prospect of th 
future which looked so bright and fair, was it but 
the mirage of the desert, which has vanished and 
left me on a dreary waste ?” 

Not long, however, could thoughts so sad occupy 
the mind of one like Herman. 
natural elasticity of youthful energy, he shook off 
the despondency every thing around him seemed 
calculated to inspire, and gaily exclaimed, “ I will 
not yield without a struggle to the power of this 
evil influence. Like a true knight I will attack 
the bold enchanter who has thrown his wicked 
spells over our house! I will go to my mother 
and ask an explanation of the mystery, which 
seems to shroud us all in its gloomy folds. And 
yet | know not well how to do this, on such a 
subject. No; the explanation must come from 
her: I must wait: but 1 will not despond. 1 
will not look forward boding evil. 1 will strive 
to be cheerful, and hope that all may yet be 
well.” 

With this reasonable and philosophical determi- 
nation, he finished his soliloquy, and went off in 
search of occupation that might best enable him to 
execute it. 

The next morning, Lady Felsenberg appeared 
at the breakfast table as usual, and though weak 
and languid she strove to be cheerful, and smiled 
occasionally at the droll things Herman uttered 
in the good-natured attempt to enliven the party. 
But her smile was like the wintry sunbeam ; 
bright, but not warm. It came not from the 
heart. 


Two days after this, as they were about to sepa- 


Soon, with the 
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rate after breakfast, Barneck, the old stew, 
entered the room with slow and hesitating steps 
evidently the messenger of evil tidings, for hj, 
eyes were full of tears. Blanche had left the 
room: the others still remained ; and, as the olg 
man advanced, they all looked up at him with 
inquiring eyes, but no one seemed disposed tp 
question him. 

At length he said, “I have bad news to tej}, 
Father Saldorf —” 

Their tongues were simultaneously set froe, and 
as Barneck paused, “ What of him?” broke from 


the lips of each. 


“ Alas for us whom he hath left behind!” gaig 


ihe. “ He is gone to a better place.” 


“ Dead !” exclaimed the countess. “ Father 


|Saldorf dead! my friend! my counsellor! this 


is another heavy blow!” She burst into tear, 
and, covering her face with her handkerchief, 
sank back on her seat and continued to weep in 
silence ; while Barneck related how the favour. 
able symptoms of the malady which had attacked 


_ Father Saldorf had suddenly given way to others, 


indicating the fatal result, which had soon after 


taken place ; and he died blessing and praying for 


} 





the happiness of the family whose spiritual guide 
he had been, and with whom he had lived » 
many years in the mutual interchange of kind 
ness and affection. 

When the steward had left the room, Lady 
Felsenberg laid her arms on the table, and hid her 
face by leaning on them. In this position she 
sat so long, and so still, that Gertrude (who had 
been struggling with her own grief, that she might 
not augment that of her mother, ) became alarmed. 
She went to her and said, ‘‘ Mother! dear mother! 
Do not abandon yourself to grief. Remember it 
is the will of God! We should not grieve out ¢ 
measure,” 

“ Grieve—no!” said she, raising her head, “1 
know well it is the will of God to remove our dear 
friend, and I am thankful that his will has been 
thus made manifest to me.’ 

Gertrude looked at her with 
there was a quiet expression on her face, a calm 
solemnity, every trace of grief had disappeared, 
her eye was clear and bright. As she spoke shi 
arose from her seat, stood a moment gracefully 
erect, then with a firm, elastic step quitted the 
No signs of weakness and languer Ff 


astonishment 


room, 
mained, 
“May the holy saints protect us from such 4 
misfortune !”’ said Herman, advancing towards 
his sister; “but I greatly iear this terrible new 
has shaken our mother’s intellect. Her face bor 
no trace of sorrow. Her eye sparkled, I mighi 
say flashed, as she passed me.—Yes, it was 4 
of triumph; as if she had got rid of an emem), 
instead of having lost a dear and respected 
The influence of Father Saldorf must have becom 
irksome, and have been unwillingly submitted @ 
by her.” i 
“No. Ohno! Iam sure it was not 80! said 
Gertrude. “ He was too good, too gentle, too kind; 
my mother was sincerely attached to him. I sa¥, 
as you did, the strange calmness that so 8008 
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placed the expression of sorrow on her face. I lady, what tricks she used to play me, and I only 
know not how to account for it; but there was | loved her the more for the mischief she did me ; 

like insanity about it. I never saw it | for it did me good to hear her merry laugh, and 
gore strongly characterized by intelligence —by | to see the dimples in her cheeks. I have always 


cool collected intellect.” _ been with her, and I worked hard to get her out 
«Jt is strange! very strange!” said Herman, | of the difficulties her first husband brought u 
musing, and thus the scene ended. | her.” pon 


From this time, although the Countess some-| “Her first husband?” said Herman, in a low 
times wept at the mention of Father Saldorf, or as | voice. 
the tecollection of the good old priest camé to her “The Lord be good unto me! I think my old 
memory, yet her health mended greatly; she brain is well-nigh addled with all the troubles 
heeame stronger and more cheerful than she had | and vexations, that have been, and are like to be. 
heen for some time past, and affairs wore an air | I hardly know what I am talking about.” 
of calm quiet for some days; when one morning,, Herman, who had hitherto shown nothing but 
ss Herman was returning from the chase, he was | impatience to break up a conversation that was 
met by Barneck, who appeared to have been | unpleasant to him, and to get away, now stood 
eagerly watching for him. As the old man ap- | rooted to the spot. He now thought he ‘saw a 
sroached him he saw by the troubled expression | solution to the mystery which hung over the 
of his face that something was wrong. “‘Ach mein | house. And yet again, when the strangely incon- 
Herr!” he exclaimed, “I am glad you are come, | sistent conduct of his mother came to his recollec- 
I have been waiting for you a long time. 1 | tion, the clouds seemed to thicken round him, and 
came to tell you that a messenger—a servant [ | shroud him in deeper darkness. 
believe of the Chevalier De Sablons, is arrived,| ‘* Barneck,” he said gravely, “tell me what 
with some portmanteaus and packages.” you know, and what you fear. For your lady's 

“Well, my good friend,” said Herman, some- | sake, tell me all. For thus only shall I know 
what sharply, not much pleased probably with the | what course to pursue.—Is she—is she married ?” 
intelligence, “this is no affair of mine. It is to| “Nay, sir,’ said the old servant, with some 
your lady his arrival should be announced, His | hesitation, “ why ask me such a question? Is it 
master, 1 suppose, is on the road, and will soon | likely that I should be intrusted with a secret of 
be here also. le will be my mother’s guest: go which you are left in ignorance ?” 
to her with the news.” | “What then do you wish me to do? and for 

| 
| 


“Alas, sir!” said the old man _ sorrowfully, | what purpose do you seek my interference?” 
“it is because I have already told my lady, and | inquired Herman, who saw, whatever Barneck 
on account of the orders she has given me that I | might know, he was little disposed to tell. 
have been so anxiously watching for you, that| “For the purpose of preventing mischief, to 
younty dé what I could not: try your influence, | prevent my lady from doing herself an injury, by 
sit, I beseech you, and prevail on her to counter- | angering and irritating a man who— who nevér 


mand them.” | forgets an injury, as I have been told.” 

“Why, then, what are the orders she has given?” |“ There is no great injury in refusing a visit,” 
inquired Herman, surprised. | said Herman. 

“Tam commanded,” he replied, “to send the | ‘The old man again looked vexed, and repeated 


servant and the packages instantly back to where | impatiently, “A visit! a visit! The Chevalier 
they came from, or, at least, to dismiss them from | sent instructions — orders —to me, to have stalls 
the castle.” | ready for his horses, and beds for his friends, and 
“Well,” said Herman, “as I told you, this is| the servants whom he should bring with him. 
my mother’s affair, not mine, Johann Barneck. | Do you think, sir, he would have sent orders if 
She will receive, or refuse at her pleasure, the | he did not believe he had a right to be obeyed ?” 
Visit of this, or any other gentleman; and suffer| “Certainly not. But he might mistake the 
his servants and baggage to remain in the house, | extent of his power, as it appears he has done, 
orsend them from it at her option.” since my mother has countermanded these orders. 
“Oh, sir!” exclaimed Bareneck, with a deeper | Depend on it he has overrated his authority, and 
shade of trouble and vexation on his face, “ you | fancied himself possessed of power which does not 
do not, or you will not, understand me! Has my | exist.” 
lady,” he said, hesitating, ‘never told you-—” The old man groaned, but remained silent, and 
“Told me what?” inquired Herman, finding | Herman continued —“If you are so fearfal of 
nothing followed. ‘What should she tell me?” | irritating this gentleman, why did you not try to 
“Good Lord!” said the old man, in great per- | dissuade the Griifin from her purpose ?” 
plexity, “may the saints guide me! WhatamI,| “Why did I not try?” again impatiently ex- 
to do?” | claimed Barneck. “I went down on my 
“T love my lady !” he continued, while the tears | to her, to entreat her not to persist in this rash 
filled his eyes and slowly trickled down his face. | and dangerous plan. But she would not listen to 
I nursed her before she could walk: I helped to | me; oh no, she would not let me speak. Go to 
teach her to walk. How she would laugh, and | her yourself, sir. She loves you : she has always 
her pretty bright eyes would sparkle, when she loved you better than any thing on the earth. 
ad tottered a few steps and caught my knee; Perhaps you may prevail on her to be more rea- 
and, when she came from France, a fine young sonable.” 
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“1 will, I will go to her, Barneck,” said 
Herman, much moved with the earnest tone and 
anxious face of the faithful old servant. 

He now left him and went slowly on towards 
the house, pondering on what he had heard, and 
soliloquizing by the way. “ My dear, imprudent 


mother is, I greatly fear, the wife of this man, of | 


whom nobody speaks well: and yet they know 
nothing of him. It is but prejudice perhaps: I 
will still hope.” 

As he entered the house he met Gertrude, and 
he determined to relate to her what had passed in 
his conversation with Barneck, and hear what she 
would advise on the subject. 

When he had concluded, she said, *“ Alas! the 
affair is worse even than my fears had represented 
it. This man is her husband. She is already his 
wife: or he has possessed himself of means by 
which he can compel her to marry him. Old 
Barneck is right. She is in his power, and we 
must try to conciliate, rather than exasperate 
him. Go to her, Merman, and try to make her 
more reasonable.” 

“ Would it not be better for you to undertake 
this office ?” 

“No, no,” she replied. “ It is you who can in- 


fluence her if any one can. My dear unfortunate | 


mother! It was her love for you that has helped 
to ensnare her. The villain — for such I believe 
him—won her by his pretended interest in your 
fate, and the power he affected to possess of pro- 


moting your fortune through his relation, the | 


Count de Croy.” 


“The Count de Croy!” exclaimed Herman. | 


“If he has any interest with him he cannot be the 
man you represent him. Are you not all indulging 
an unfounded prejudice against this gentleman ’ 
I begin to hope it may be so. At any rate it will 
not be difficult to ascertain who and what he is, 
this Chevalier De Sablons, by an application to 
the Count himself, to whom I am known, and 
who is now in Flanders.” 

“Ah, Herman,” she said, “it is difficult for an 
honourable heart like yours to believe this man 
treacherous and deceitful. But ask yourself, do 
you think my mother would have resolved to re- 
nounce and defy him, had she not discovered, 
although unhappily too late, that he is not what 
he has represented himself to be ?” 


one point at least is clear; we must try to keep 
the peace between them, if possible. 1 will there- 
fore go to her at once.” 

He found the Countess in her own room, with a 
vexed and flushed face, as if she had been angry 
or agitated. Or it might be that she anticipated 
an unpleasant discussion from the very grave face 
of her son, which seldom wore an expression so 
solemn as that with which he now entered, closed 
the door, and sat down in silence. She tried to 
utter some common phrase, but the words seemed 
to die on her lips. She felt that Herman was come 
to seek an explanation—that she was about to be 
put on her trial. He also was greatly embarrassed. 





He hardly knew in what way to begin the conver- 
sation 











At length he said, “ Barneck tells me, mother 
that you have ordered him to dismiss the servani. 
and remove the property of the Chevalier De Sa}, 
lons from the house. Is not this rather an un- 
courteous mode of proceeding with a friend?” 

“‘ Perhaps it is,’’ she replied ; “ but this gentle- 
man is not my friend —nor yours, Herman, | 
| have reason to think ill of him, and have resolved 
to hold no farther intercourse with him.” 

“ But surely there are ways of breaking Up an 
acquaintance of long continuance and great jp. 
timacy, as this has been, more decorous, and Jess 
violent.” 

* Doubtless, Herman; but none more prompt 
and decided, and therefore none so eligible,” 

‘“‘ Dear mother,” he said earnestly, “ be not rash, 
I beseech you! Think well what you are abou 
todo. If, as I believe, you have given the Cheya- 
lier De Sablons rights over your person and pr. 
perty, you cannot cancel them by expelling his 
| servant from your house. You must suffer me to 
| speak openly on this subject, mother.” 

She was about to interrupt him, but he eon. 
tinued, “ First listen tome. Hear what I have 
to say, I beg of you. Your whole future happi- 
ness is at stake, and I must speak plainly to you, 
You have, as I believe, given this gentleman a 
right of control over your person and property ; 
| and since you have done so you have repented the 
action, and wish it undone. You have conceived 
a prejudice against him, founded or unfounded,’ 

The Grifin made a movement of impatience, 
| but remained silent. 

“But I entreat you to consider that, however 
irksome to you may be the yoke you have im- 
posed on yourself, you cannot by rashness and 
violence remove it ; but you may, and will, render 
it more galling and insupportable.” He paused, 
and she replied,— 

“If I had given hima right to control me— 
which, however, I do not admit — it would have 
been in the belief that it was accorded to an 
honourable and high-principled man, who would 
have used it only to promote the interest, and 
to secure the welfare, of those who belong to 
me, as well as to ensure my own _ happiness. 
It would have been a bond signed in the 
hope and expectation of its proving beneficial 











'to all parties. if, after having bestowed this 
“JI know not what to think,” he said. “But | 


power, and signed this bond, I should discover 
that the other partner in it had neither the 
means nor the will to perform the contract; 
that,so far from adding to their mutual happr 
ness, it would have rendered both miserable ; 
that, instead of promoting the interest of those 
who were dear to me, it would have deeply 
injured them; should I not be justified in break 
ing through ties imposed on me by treachery 
and deceit ?” 

“No,” said Herman, “I think you would 
not. If you had sworn to fulfil the conditions 
of a contract, and refused to do so, becau® 
another set the example, you would, I concel” 
be equally guilty.” 

“How!” she said angrily, forgetting how 
much she admitted. “Do you hold that I hare 
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no right to break fetters that never could have | 
pound me but by the agency of fraud and 
falsehood? Do you hold that I am bound to 
injure those who are near and dear to me, 
pecause a stranger and a villain has, with 
unparalleled baseness, duped and deceived me? 
—that I am bound to destroy the good and 
the innocent, that crafty vice may triumph ¢ | 
No, Herman! no! It is my sacred duty to) 
break these chains.” 

«This is frightful sophistry, my dear mother,” | 
he said, greatly pained. “If arguments such | 
as these were admitted, what would become of 
the ties that bind society! Were this plea | 
allowed, honour and honesty would be words | 
without meaning.” 

“Sophistry !” she exclaimed, rising from her | 
seat, her face flushed and her eyes sparkling. 
“No! it is reason, nature, and common sense. 
So far as common cases are concerned, you 
may be right; asa general rule your argument 
may be good. But this is no common case ; 
this is an exception to the rule. lor common 
minds to be governed by given rules, even 
under extraordinary circumstances, is natural ; | 
but a higher order of intellect disdains to be | 
chained down by these conventionalities. Under | 








the pressure of events, the approach of evils for 
which the customary rules of society offer no 
fitting remedy, a superior mind dares to break | 
through these artificial trammels, and strike out | 
a road for itself. The duty of a person placed | 
inthis position is simple, clear, and perfectly 
defined. The law of nature supersedes all other 
laws. A mother’s first duty is to protect her 
children and their rights. Whatever may inter- 
fere with this she must boldly push aside, at 
whatever peril to herself, until success shall 
crown her efforts. This I know and feel to be 
a high and sacred duty, and I shall endeavour 
to fulfil it, at whatever cost to myself.” 

Herman knew not what arguments to oppose 
to reasoning such as this, to this logic of the | 
heart. After a short pause he said, with a forced | 
smile, for his heart was heavy, “ We will say no | 
more, my own dear mother, about the right and 
the wrong in this affair; but suffer me to ask 
you, do you believe you can browbeat and frighten 
this gentleman into submission, or force him to 
surrender the authority with which you have 
invested him ?” 
_ “Terman,” she said, “ I request you not to 
interfere in this business in any way. Leave it 
tome to act as I may think best. Be sure you 
cannot aid: but you may injure me!” 

So saying she left the room, and Herman, with 
& heavy depression of spirits, again sought his 

r. 








CHAPTER IX. 


Gerrrupr was watching for him, and eagerly 
questioned him with regard to what had passed, | 
and whether he had succeeded in stopping the | 
€xpulsion of the Chevalier’s servant. | 
“No, oh no!” he replied, “nothing can be | 
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done. We must remain quiet, and let my mother 
take her own course. She says we may injure, 
but cannot aid her. What is her purpose I know 
not ; but she thinks she isin the path of duty, and 
is steadily bent on pursuing it. I confess I can 
no longer look forward with the cheering hope I 
have hitherto had ; for at the same time that she 
evidently entertains a very bad opinion of him, 
she has unequivocally admitted —although not 
directly acknowledged —that she has made him 
her master, and fears him as such. All I can 
now hope is, that you may all be mistaken in the 
character of this man.” 

Gertrude shook her head in silence, and they 
parted, 

During the next few days scarcely any inter- 
course took place between the lady and her chil- 
dren. She seemed studiously to avoid any private 
conversation with them. Blanche only, of the 
young people, kept her place at her side, in which 
she appeared to have been reinstated since the 
illness of the Griifin. 

De Sablons’ servant had announced that his 
master would arrive on the sixth day; three had 
already passed. A morne and melancholy 
silence spread through the house : a heavy depres- 
sion seemed to weigh on all, —an anticipation, 
a fear, of some unknown and ill-defined evil. The 


| Griifin herself, usually so gay, bore a grave and 
| preoccupied face; Gertrude, Herman, and Blanche, 


all looked pensive and unhappy, and the expression 


of their faces was faithfully reflected by the old 


and the attached members of the household. Even 
the joyous and light-hearted Fritz appeared to 
sink under the sombre spell. 

On the fourth day a messenger came from the 
Baron von Miihlhausen, announcing a visit from 


| himself and family, provided it suited the Coun- 


tess to receive them. They were at breakfast 
when the message was delivered, and excited some 


| surprise, as the houses of Miihlhausen and Felsen- 
berg, had not lately been on the most cordial 


terms. The Grifin appeared to hesitate, as if 
undecided whether to accept or refuse the visit, 
when Herman and Gertrude both exclaimed, “* Oh 
do not let them come! send a civil excuse.” 
“ And why should they not come?” she said. 
‘Dear mother,” said Gertrude, “how can we 
entertain friends when we are so—so little inclined 


to see strangers? especially these Mihlhausens 





who ” she stopped, recollecting she was touch- 
ing an interdicted subject. But the abrupt pause 
appeared to have excited a fresh train of ideas in 
the mind of her mother, for she repeated in a low 
voice, as if speaking to herself rather than to her 





daughter, — 
“ These Mihlhausens— yes, it was through 
them that this ” she also paused and seemed 


to reflect. “ You would say, Gertrude, that we 
are moping and melancholy. The best reason in 
the world for inviting visiters. We will invite 
all our neighbours and entertain them hospi- 
tably.” 

A servant was summoned, the Baron’s messenger 
dismissed with a thankful acceptance of the prof- 
fered visit, and other messengers despatched to 
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pany on the second day from the present. As 
many of them lived at a considerable distance, it 
was announced that beds would be provided. 

Gertrude and Herman, while they listened in | 
silence to these arrangements, could only exchange | 
a glance of wonder, hardly able to decide whether | 
they were glad or sorry. Certainly they were | 
dull and melancholy enough, and there is some- | 
thing congenial to the taste of youth in the bustle | 
and gaiety attending the meeting of strangers. 
But yet, under the present circumstances — with | 
spirits depressed, and heavy hearts—to be called 
on to appear gay themselves, and to promote | 
gaiety in their guests, was a difficult if not an | 
irksome task. But it must be done. ‘The fiat | 
had gone forth, When Lady Felsenberg had | 
given orders for the necessary preparations, slie 
said, —‘* We have not given an entertainment 
since Herman returned. We shall have a host. 
We must exhibit ourselves in our gayest colours, 
and show them how merry we can be.” 

A strange commentary on this gay speech was 
the deep involuntary sigh with which she sank | 
back on her seat, and fell into a profound reverie. 

All needful preparations having been made for | 
their reception, on the second day arrived a nume- | 
rous and noble company, rejoicing in the oppor- 
tunity which seldom presented itself of exhibiting 
their splendour and their taste—of enjoying the | 
dear delight of seeing and of being seen. We, 
shall not stop to tell what these preparations were, 
nor recount how gorgeous were the liveries of the 
serving-men who waited on the guests. Not being | 
bound to spin out this our true tale to any given 
length, we shall not even tell whether the right 
noble gentlemen there assembled, carved the meat 
on the trenchers of the lovely ladies with their | 
daggers, and the said fair dames conveyed the | 
viands so carved, to their mouths with nature’s 
own forks —their pretty digits. None of thes 
things shall we explain, but get on with our story 
by saying that the numerous and noble guests 
were received by the hostess arrayed in her robes | 
of state, and decked with her most costly jewels. 
All were received, and among them “ these Miill- 
hausens,” with a welcome as glad and as sincere | 
as the “dear five hundred friends” of great ladies 
generally meet with. 

A splendid and plentiful repast was served in 
the great hall, to which the guests did ample | 
justice, and then retired to the saloons, where | 
numberless waxen torches threw their bright light 
on the grim figures of the arras, and on the many- | 
coloured hempen mats, and the glossy wolf and 
bear skins which had displaced the green reeds 
of summer on the floors, and aided the blazing 
logs in the chimneys in diffusing an agreeable 
warmth around. 

Every thing had gone right, every body was in | 
his proper place,—a great marvel: content and | 
gaiety reigned, or seemed to reign in the assembly. | 
Many hours had elapsed since dinner, and already | 
some of the elder guests were luxuriating by | 
anticipation in the dainties which were to cover 
the supper-table, when a slight Lustle took place | 
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the neighbouring families, requesting their com- | in the antechamber. 
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_haughtily erect. 
face, and a frown for a moment displaced the 
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Herman went to ascertain 
the cause; and, immediately advancing to his 
mother, he said in a low voice, “The Chevalier 


| De Sablons, madam, demands admittance ! What 


is your pleasure 2” 

“Let him enter,” she said, with a face paler 
than usual, but no other sign of emotion Was 
visible to the keenly-scrutinizing glances which 
were directed towards her. Only the ear of her 
son, sharpened by aftection, detected the tremuloy: 
tone of voice with which the words were uttered, 
as she arose from her seat, and stood haughty and 


’ 


| erect, but apparently calm and quiet, to receive him 


The Chevalier De Sablons was announced with 
his friends, Les Sieurs Durochet, Préville, Des 
Marais, and Von LBonstetten. The company, to 
some of whom De Sablons was personally known, 
and to all of them hy name, roused by a feeling of 
curiosity, in consequence of the various reports in 
circulation relative to an alliance between him and 
their hostess, now fixed their eyes upon her, as if 
they hoped to discover her real sentiments towards 
him. The face of Madame de Mithlhausen wore 
something like a malicious smile. Many old 


friends who wished her well, were grave and 


anxious. Gertrude, Herman, and Blanche, seemed 
instinctively to rally round her, as if to protect 
her from some danger. 

The Chevalier De Sablons was dressed in a suit 
of dark-coloured velvet, slashed and puffed with 
white satin, which set off his fine person and 
handsome face to the greatest advantage ; and as 
he advanced up the room followed by the gentle- 
men in his train, his plumed hat in his hand, 
his short mantle swinging gracefully from his 


shoulders, he appeared the very personification of 
| manly beauty. 


A murmur of admiration buzzed through th 
room : but no one welcomed him, not a foot was 
moved to meet him. Herman, who had watched 


for his appearance with eager curiosity, no sooner 


saw him than he said to himself, * Gertrude is 
right ; he is indeed a dangerous man! eminently 
handsome, and one few women could resist.” 

As he traversed the apartment, he bowed to 
the guests, and again and more lowly to her when 
he reached the countess, and would have taken 
her hand: but she withheld it, and stood still, 
A passing shade clouded his 


smile with which he had advanced. But again tt 
was all sunshine, in appearance at least, and he 


said, “After the great condescension you have 


shown me, madam —the high honour you have 
done me —I trust you will add to the gratitude | 
owe you, by presenting me to your friends.” 
“By what name, and in what character would 
you wish to be presented, sir?” she said, gravely. 
He looked at her for a moment in silence, with 
a droll, whimsical, ironical expression, and then 
said, laughing, “ Any name you may be ple 
to bestow upon me I am bound to cherish.” 
She made no reply to this speech, but turning 
to the company, she said, “ My friends and guests 
this gentleman requests me 
* Mother, dear mother! 





For God's sake reflect 
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but understand the bold plan her aunt had formed 


s low but eager voice, terribly apprehensive of | to defeat the machinations of a villain, although 


the result. 


“Herman,” she replied, in the same low tone, 
iat with a contracted brow, “ do not, by ill-timed 


and useless remonstrance, render still more difficult | 


he terrible task I have to perform.—This gentle- 
man wishes to be presented to you, my guests. 
He desires me to name him. To many of you he 
is already known as the Chevalier De Sablons, 
, native of France. By his earlier and more 
‘ntimate associates, [ have reason to believe he 


would be recognised only by the name of Barto | 
His profession or occupa- | 
she paused, and turning to the Che- | 


Villanova, an Italian. 


. 3? 
— 
valier said, “* Do you wish me to go on, sir?” 


“As you please, madam!” he replied haughtily, | 


struggling against the surprise and dismay which 
fora moment blanched his cheek, and shook his 


frame. “It matters little what names you may | 
think proper to allot me, since they are all super- | 


seded by that of Graf von Felsenberg, which, as 
your husband, I claim !” 


«J will not affect surprise,’ she said, calmly, | 


for Thad been informed that you had conceived 
the project you have now announced, and I pre- 
sume you have not omitted to furnish yourself 
with some sort of documents to aid you in making 
out a plausible case. It was in order to have 
them publicly examined that I requested the pre- 
sence of my noble guests, as soon as I knew you 
intended to honour me with a visit.” 

As she uttered this with an air of quiet self- 
possession, De Sablons looked at her with amaze- 
ment. 

“Ts it your intention, then, to deny your mar- 
riage, madam? answer me, Madame de Felsen- 
berg !” 

“T think, after what I have said, that question 
is unnecessary, sir,” she replied. 

“You have taken a strange course, and a bold 
one, it must be admitted,” he said. ‘“ Will you 
give me leave to summon Father Saldorf ?” 

A solemn pause ensued; no one spoke. At 
length the Baron de Miihlhausen said, “ Father 
Saldorf is dead.” 

“Dead!” repeated De Sablons, “and who has 
succeeded to his office? Who has charge of the 
registers 2?” 

The register was produced, but no entry appeared 
corroborate his assertion. In vain he and his 
friends turned over the leaves ; in vain page after 
page was examined and re-examined. At length, 
fully convinced it contained not what he sought, 
he turned with a fierce scowl, and an eye flashing 
with fury, and said, “I demand that your servants, 
ohann Barneck and Esther Griffindale, be sum- 
moned — yet what would that avail,” he added ; 
they would speak but as they were directed. 
But here,” suddenly advancing and seizing the 
hand of Blanche, “is a witness who will tell the 
truth. J appeal to you, Mademoiselle! you 


_ fam the husband of Madame de Felsen- 
ry.” 


Poor Blanche was at that moment the most 
PPY person of the assembly. She could not 


astonished at her temerity. She looked at her. 
| She saw that dear aunt, who had been through 
life a mother to her, quailing with fear at the 
declaration about to pass her lips. Could it be 
the duty of a niece so affectionately cherished to 
aid this unprincipled man to triumph over her 
and hers? The task was bitterly repugnant to 
her upright and honourable mind; but she musé 
follow the countess in the bold course she had 
adopted. If her actions were wrong, her motives 
were right. May the recording angel arrange 
the account, and blot out all that would condemn 
her! 

Struggling against the strong dislike which all 
rational creatures feel to utter what they know to 
_be untrue, she came forward and replied to his 
repeated question, “‘ You know I am the husband 
of Madame de Felsenberg ?”—* No.” 

“How!” he said. “ Will you deny that you 

told me your aunt had acknowledged her marriage 
to you?” 
Blanche had passed the Rubicon. It cost com- 
_ paratively little to persevere in the course she had 
been compelled to take, and she replied with a 
courage and a spirit for which nobody had given 
| her credit. 

“7 protest that since [ have known you, sir, 

| your whole conduct has been such as to establish 
inmy mind the belief that you were my own 
devoted slave ; that, so far from having an idea of 
pledging your vows to another, you have sworn a 
thousand times that life would be a burden to you, 
unless cheered by the hope of some day calling me 
your wife. And when you had the temerity to 
secrete yourself in my chamber at midnight, you 
pleaded the frenzy of despair, occasioned by the 
fear of losing me, as an excuse. How, then, know- 
ing all this to be true, dare you appeal to me as 
witness that you are the husband of another ?” 

De Sablons stood mute with astonishment. The 
gentle, the timid, quiet Blanche, whose feminine 
sweetness and meekness had so fascinated him, 
and really won all the affection his cold and selfish 
heart could feel, was suddenly transformed into an 
animated, energetic, self-relying woman, boldly 
defending the cause of her aunt, and throwing 
odium on him by revealing circumstances which 
he had believed she would never dare to tell. 

Herman, who had been agitated and miserable 
from the first entrance of De Sablons, during the 
latter part of the scene, which brought Blanche 
forward ina character so prominent, absolutely 
shivered with emotion. Never had he so much 
admired her, never had he thought her so beauti- 
ful. Her soft blue eyes sparkling with animation, 
as she stood with her slender and youthful form 
drawn up to its utmost height, and bearing an air 
of proud dignity, addressing De Sablons, who 
seemed to crouch beneath her indignation. 

“ Alas!” he said to himself, “ she is lost to me! 
This villain won them both! It is too true that 
they were rivals.” 

De Sablons, thus foiled and baffled, stood now 
with a lowering countenance, apparently unde- 
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cided what todo. At length he said, “ Madame 
la Baronne de Miihlhausen was aware of the 
marriage.” 

The baroness coloured, but remained for some 
time silent. It was true that she knew of the 
marriage. She had proposed the visit to Felsen- 
berg on this day, because she was aware of De 


Sablons’ intention of being there for the purpose of | 


claiming his bride ; and she had hoped to gratify 
her curiosity in witnessing the denouement of an 
affair which had hitherto been carried on so 
secretly. 


But now the business wore a different aspect. | 


From what had transpired, there appeared a pro- 
bability that her protegé and favourite, the accom- 
plished Chevalier, would turn out an intriguing 


adventurer. ‘The proud and noble lady shrank in | 


dismay at the idea of having been the dupe of a 
roturter, un homme du peuple ; and she said, with 


some hesitation, in reply to his appeal, “I heard | 


of your marriage from yourself only, sir. You 
best know whether the information was correct.” 
“1 demand that your servants be summoned, 


Madame de Felsenberg,”’ he said abruptly, turning | 


to the countess: “those who were present at our 
marriage.” 


“Will you be pleased to name those members | 


of my household you wish to interrogate, sir?” 
she said calmly. 

“JT have already named them,” he replied. 
“ Johann Barneck and Esther Griffindale.” 

Lady Felsenberg hesitated a moment, but gave 
the order. The two servants were summoned, and 
soon made their appearance at the door of the 
saloon. The gray-headed Barneck advanced, and 
the countess trembled. She knew the honourable 
integrity of his character, and notwithstanding 
his entire and faithful devotion to her, she had 


never dared to tamper with him. It was evident | 
he knew the purpose for which he had been sum- | 


moned ; for there was fear, anxiety, and indecision 
on his face. She saw this,and Esther Griffindale 
saw it too. With the ready tact and address of 
one equally devoted, and much less scrupulous, 


she displaced her companion, and, planting herself | 
before him, presented herself with a low curtsey | 


and most submissive air to the sullen Chevalier, 
who, somewhat mollified by the humility of her 
manner, was led to hope she might be induced to 
speak the truth, and he said gently, “ Esther, you 
remember the second of June /” 

“The second of June, noble sir?” she repeated, 


to her memory. “ The second of June—I think— 
yes—I recollect it perfectly. It was the day the 


man an air of superiority——of dignity ¢ 
(such is the force of truth!) that awed the 
servant he questioned, and made the Mistress 
quail. 

After a pause of silence, during which Bay. 
neck stood apparently stupid and bewild 
the question was repeated, “Do you remembe; 
the second of June, when you were a witness to 
_your lady’s marriage ¢” 

Esther, evidently trembling for the result, again 

sprang to the rescue. With a cry of distress she 

exclaimed, “Oh, I am ill! I am faint, my heag 
is giddy!” 

Clinging to Barneck for support, she whispered 
a few emphatic words in his ear. A third time 
the question was repeated ere he replied ; then, 
raising his right arm slowly, he waved his cap in 
the air, and said, “ My lady is a good lady, and 
a noble lady. Five times since dinner we drank 
her health, and five times after supper we will 
drink it again. Long life to my noble lady!” 

“The fool is drunk !” said De Sablons, who 
now saw himself utterly baffled in the design of 
substantiating the fact of his marriage, and gave 
‘it up for the present as hopeless. Turning 
_ proudly to the assembled company he said, “I am 
the victim of a base conspiracy ! I have no means 
| now to proce that I am the husband of Madame 
de Felsenberg: but I solemnly declare that I was 
_married to her in the adjoining chapel, by Father 
Saldorf on the second of June, in the presence of 
her two servants. I appeal to the just God and 
every holy saint, to witness that this is the trath.” 
“And do you dare to appeal to God and his 
saints?” said the Grifin now somewhat excited, 
“you who am 

** Mother, dear mother ! oh forbear !” said Her- 
man again in an anxious whisper. 

‘** What I dare to do, madam,” cried De Sablons 
with a bitter emphasis on his words, “ you have 
yet to learn, and may some day know to your 
cost !” 
| He now again bowed to the company and quit- 
| ted the room, followed by Durochet and his other 
| friends. 
| The countess, as he disappeared, sank pale and 
| exhausted into a seat. Blanche and her children 
closed round her. 

‘Some wine,” she said in a whisper, “ Give me 
some wine. 

The wine was brought, and eagerly swallowed. 





} 
| 





| She desired the supper should be immediately 
reflecting as if endeavouring to recall some event | 


served, and was promptly obeyed. The guests 
seated themselves. She made a desperate effort 
to rally her failing strength and spirits, and sue 


young ladies went to Schwetzingen ; and my lady, | ceeded. Mirth and hilarity reigned at the hospi- 


who was to have gone with them, was ill, and | table board. 


did not leave her bed all day.” 

“Liar! you may go!” said De Sablons, in a 
voice of thunder, pushing her aside, and address- 
ing Barneck. “And you, old man; are you 
too prepared to disgrace your gray hairs by 
perjury—to utter a deliberate lie on the border 
of the grave ?” 

was a stern frown on his brow, and a 
solemn tone in his voice, that gaye to this bad 


Whatever opinions might have 
been formed of the strange scene they had 
lately witnessed, there seemed now a unive 
determination to enjoy the present, without refe 
rence to the past, or anticipation of the future. 
The lady herself set them the example. 
was gay, brilliant, witty. But nature 
not be thus outraged long with impunity. Her 
gay spirits and her merry laugh, were bat the 





mask that covered a reproving conscience, 3 sink- 
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ing heart, and a spirit fearfully foreboding a 
disastrous future. Spite of the sophistry with 
ghich she had striven to stultify her understand- 
ing and indulge her hatred, she knew and felt 
shat in quitting the path of truth and right, she 
had entered on a stormy and perilous career. She | 
had outraged and defied the man she had sworn | 
to love, honour, and obey, and had thereby excited | 
the anger, and roused the spirit of revenge, in the | 
bosom of one she knew to be reckless and un- 





rincipled. . | 
While the lofty hall echoed with a peal of 


laughter, raised by a witty jest she had uttered, | 
the glass in which she had pledged the health of | 
her guests fell from her hand, and she sank back | 
on her seat, pale and motionless. 

She was carried to her chamber. The guests 
soon after retired, and the next day quitted Fel- 
senberg, without again seeing their hostess. 


CHAPTER X. 


Under circumstances such as these, the depar- 
ture of their gnests was a great relief to the young 
members of the family ; who no sooner found 
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artful; a most accomplished intriguer. 1 fully 
acquit Madam de Miihlhausen who introduced 
him. He would dupe the keenest and most acute 
observers, if he chose to do so. I am not free to 
relate even to you, Herman, all I have heard of 
his history, nor the means by which I obtained 
my information ; nothing but the fact that he is 
a wretch without honour, principle, or feeling !” 

Herman said no more, but rising from his seat, 
slowly and with a heavy sigh left the room. 

A few days only had elapsed, during which a 
gloomy tranquillity seemed to reign in the house, 
and a sort of listless gravity to have taken place 
of the light step, and cheerful air which had once 
characterized its youthful inmates, when a very 
fine day once again sent forth the family in 
different directions. 

Herman went off to the woods to hunt, the 
Griifin walked to Ziegelhausen, a hamlet in the 
valley about half a league from the castle, while 
Gertrude and Blanche were busy with the plants 
which required shelter from the coming winter. 

The days were now short, and the sun was 
already sinking, when Herman, somewhat weary, 
on his way home was abruptly accosted by one of 
the foresters, who, breathless with haste, told him 





themselves freed from the now irksome task of 


entertaining them, than they met to consult on | 


he had seen in a very secluded part of the forest, 


the measures to be taken, in a position so singular | several armed men, who appeared anxious to con- 


and so embarrassing. After a short debate, it 
was decided, that Herman should go to his mother 
and once again try to bring her to reason. 

On entering her room, he saw that although she 
appeared to be very languid and looked very pale, 
the expression of her face was calm and quiet, 
and she tried to smile as she held out her hand to 


ceal themselves ; that he had watched them un- 
seen, and had ascertained that several horses also 
were ready-saddled and tethered to the trees 
| beneath which they stood. “TI am sure,” said 
the man, “ they are after no good, so close to the 
Schlangenweg, and my lady often goes to Ziegel- 
hausen.” 





him. But the smile was forced and unnatural, 
and even the attempt to appear cheerful ceased, 
as she looked at the grave and melancholy coun- 
tenance of her son. As he seated himself beside 
her, she said, —‘* Herman, you ought to rejoice 
that this miserable, but necessary business is 
over. I confess it was a terrible task ; but it is 


sometimes necessary to do wrong in order to, 


restore right.” 

“Mother” he replied gravely, “ we will not 
discuss the right or the reason in this affair, but I 
entreat you to reflect on the propriety—the 
necessity of conciliating the Chevalier De Sablons. 


Suffer me, I beseech you—authorize me to treat | 


with him ; let us endeavour to purchase his 
silence and forbearance. If you cannot — will 
not acknowledge him as your husband, although he 
1880, let us bribe him not to urge his claims as such.” 

“It cannot be!” she replied. ‘“ No, there is no 


middle course to take with a man like this. He 


is a villain! You cannot bind a man without 
Principle. He would take the bribe, promise, and 
laugh at you for expecting him to keep it. No. 

reis no other course than open and steady 


__ And you are sure you are not deceived in the 
ill opinion you have formed of him ?” 

“No, no. Alasno! The proofs of his infamy 
ar too many, too clear, too convincing to admit 
of doubt. I feel assured that my life even would 
be im peril, were I in his power. He is infinitely 


* Ha!” said Herman considerably alarmed, 
|“ she is gone there to-day. Sound your horn, 
| Staubfuss, and follow me!” 

So saying he ran off towards the Schlangenweg, 
bitterly regretting that he had quitted the hunters 
to return on foot and alone. 

He ran on for about half a mile, and had nearly 
as much more to reach the place the forester 
'mentioned, when a shrill scream rose from the 
'valley, and a cry for help met his ear. In a 
moment afterwards, the sound of galloping horses 
mingled with the cries. 

He was still on the mountain road, the safe 
regular descent yet distant. It was impossible to 
reach it in time to intercept them on their way. 
There was but one means: it was to descend by 
| the Biarengang, a difficult and dangerous cleft in 
‘the rocks, steep and precipitous ; but urged by 
fear and affection for his mother, he threw him- 
self down, and happily arrived uninjured at the 
bottom. The man who had warned him of the 
danger, had followed his rapid course till they 
came to the Birengang, but here his courage 
failed, so that Herman was now alone. The nar- 
'row and winding road on which he now was, 
'made many turns, so that he had time ere the 
' horsemen came up, to sound a long and shrill 
‘blast on the hunting-horn suspended from his 
neck. Again and again it echoed through the 
forest, was repeated by the caverned echoes, and 
answered by distant shouts. 
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Fle had not leisure sufficient to reflect on the 
unequal contest in which he was about to engage ; 
for the hollow thundering sound of the horses’ 
hoofs, announced the approach of several horse- 
men. He had no time to think. He could only 






imprisonment which was irksome to her. She 
dared no longer visit and chat with her humble 
dependants in their cottages, as she had been in 
the habit of doing, without previously giving 
notice, that a strong escort might be ready to at. 





feel that his mother was in danger, and crying for | tend her; and a vigilant watch was kept up 


help. That she was in the power of a man with 


whom she had declared her life even would be | 


perilled, (for he could not doubt that the cries 


| round the castle. 
Many times were the guardians of her liberty 
| put on the qua vire, and their activity roused by 


came from her;) and he obeyed the impulse of | reports of ambuscades: and every stranger who 


native courage and warm affection, in seeking to 
save her. 

With a pale face, notwithstanding the strong 
muscular exertions he had so lately made in 
descending the Birengang—a mouth firmly closed, 
and a brow sternly contracted—he stood half 
concealed by the surrounding trees, still and deter- 
mined; and as the first horseman came up con- 
siderably in advance of two others who followed, 
he sprang forth. 

With desperate courage and a strong arm, he 
seized the bridle rein and bore the startled horse 
back on its haunches, parried the blow of De Sab- 
lons’ sword —for it was indeed he—with his only 
weapon, the long hunting knife he had drawn 
from his belt, and buried it to the handle in the 
horse's side. The poor animal made one mighty 
bound forward, striking down Herman, and fell 
dead on the ground beside him. Not much hurt 
and still animated by the daring energy which 
had urged him to the struggle, he was instantly 
on his legs again. Wildly shouting for help, he 
raised his mother from the body of the dead horse, 
near which lay De Sablons, one of his legs en- 
tangled in the stirrup-leather which had twisted 
round it. With a fierce oath he severed it with 
his sword, and arose. 


The two other horsemen were by this time up, | 


and Durochet, the foremost, shouting to the other 
who had thrown himself from his horse and 
seized the countess, whom Herman was compelled 


to abandon, by the fierce attack of De Sablons. | 


“Fling her up! Fling her up!” shouted Duro- 


chet. The unhappy lady was rudely thrown into | 


his arms, and he prepared to tly, while Herman 
and De Sablons were engaged in a deadly and 
most unequal conflict, the result of which was 
not long doubtful. The son lay bleeding on the 
earth, and the mothers fate appeared to be 
decided, when a wild and ringing cry arose, heard 
simultaneously from many points: loud shouts 
announced help at hand. Hunters, foresters, and 
wood-rangers, armed with axes, spears, and hunt- 
ing-knives, bounding forward from every side, 
surrounded the place, closing in with bold and 
resolute faces. The game was up! The lady 
was rescued by her people. De Sablons and his 
companions fled. 

The wounds Herman had received were not 
found to be dangerous ones, and he soon recovered ; 
but the tranquillity of the family, so fearfully 
broken up, was not speedily restored. They 
lived now in the constant fear of some fresh 


| appeared in the neighbourhood was subjected to 
| a rigid examination. 

| At length they were relieved from this weary. 
| ing and ceaseless worry, by the intelligence that 
De Sablons and his companions had quitted the 
| country. Cautiously they listened to tidings g 
agreeable, and not till they had ascertained, ag 
they believed, its truth, did their vigilance relax, 
The servants, the luggage, the Chevalier and hig 
friends, were all traced to a place far distant, and 
the family of Felsenberg once more rejoiced ina 
fancied security. Alas! they little knew the 
wily foe they had to contend with. 

The winter had now set in. A sharp, clear, 
cold atmosphere stripped the last leaves from the 
trees, and covered the ponds and lakes with ice, 
Skating had superseded hunting. It was a 
| favourite amusement with Herman, and he re- 
| Joiced at sight of the frozen surface of the waters, 
| One fine morning he had risen with the sun 
| and repaired to a somewhat distant lake ; scarcely 
| had he reached it, when he was followed bya 
| messenger with evil tidings. The Griifin had dis- 
|appeared. Esther, on going to her room early, as 

had been her custom, found it vacant, the bed 
' tumbled, the bed-clothes on the floor, and every 
| thing in confusion. The window of an adjoining 
-abinet which looked on the moat was found open, 
the iron bars which defended it having been re- 
moved. Doubtless through this opening she had 
been carried off, 

Herman and a number of the men-servants 
| were soon mounted, and scouring the country in 
every direction, but in vain. In vain they ques- 
tioned every one at all likely to give information 
by which she might be traced. The only intelli- 
gence they could obtain was from a Aoh/-brenner 
| (charcoal burner) whose hut stood on the out- 
| skirts of the forest. He said that a little after 
midnight, he had been airing the coal mounds, 
when he was accosted by a stranger, who in- 
quired if there was not a short road to Schneiders 
heim ; he said there was, and going with him to 
‘show him the way, he saw him join two other 
_ persons, one of whom was enveloped in a large 
‘cloak, and appeared to be forced forward unwil 

lingly, and compelled to advance, At Schneiders 
heim they could obtain no tidings, and after @ 
long and useless tour they returned home, without 
even a hope to cheer them. ‘The next day —the 
second—third—all passed in the same restless, 
anxious, persevering search. 
Poor Herman, harassed and worn with such 





' 





attempt on the part of De Sablons, to seize the | unremitting toil, was nevertheless never easy 


person of his imprudent and unhappy wife, who 


during the short intervals which were absolutely 


found herself compelled to submit to a sort of | necessary for food and repose. The moment he 
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sat down, the idea of his unhappy mother in the | 
wer and at the mercy of her unprincipled hus- | 
hand, presented itself, and he started off in a new | 
search. | 
More than a week had passed in this perplexity, | 
and Herman had again returned from a fruitless 
expedition, and heard that no news had arrived. 
Worn down with fatigue, spiritless and exhausted, 
he threw himself on a seat and burst into tears. | 
The strong and courageous young man was 
wholly subdued. He sat and wept like a woman. 
Women weep easily. It is often a great relief 
‘+o them. But tears are not lightly wrung from a 
man. itis terrible to see tears flowing down a 
man’s face. 
(Gertrude and Blanche who were present, felt it 
: they crept to his side, anxious to console him. 
Gertrude threw her arms round his neck, and 
mingled her tears with his ; and Blanche, cold and | 
shy as she had been for some time past, stood 
leaning over him with a look of grief and affection. 
After a time they became more calm, and sat 
down to talk over the efforts which had been 
already made, and to form fresh plans for the 


8 


future. 

“This is the ninth day since she was carried 
of,” said Blanche. A mournful silence suc- 
ceeded this observation. 

The sun had set, and the evening was fast 
dosing in, as they remained in melancholy rumina- 
tion, when some one entered the room and closed 
the door. It was too dark to see who it was, but 
a voice uttered a few faint sounds that electrified 
the whole party. It was the voice of Lady Fel- 
senberg. Herman sprang from his seat with 
renewed vigour, but trembling with joy. He 
placed her on a seat and stood before her; while 
the two girls knelt joyfully beside her, eagerly 
questioning the poor, weary, and exhausted lady, 
who was sinking with hunger and fatigue. 

“Give me food,” she said; “I have had none 
since yesterday.” Wine and food restored her 
strength, and she told her short tale to her anxious 
and rejoicing audience. But when lights were 
brought in, they saw with grief that she was very 
pale and much emaciated. Her face had a worn 
and withered look. Short as her absence had 
been, it seemed to have done the work of years. 

“On the Friday night,” she said, “ Esther had 
scarcely quitted the room, and I had lain down in 
my bed and was sinking to sleep, when I was 
roused by a slight noise of something moving near 
me. I sat up and listened, but all was still. 
I believed I had been mistaken, and being weary 
I was soon in a profound slumber. From this | 
Was again aroused by a sense of suffocation. Some 
one had placed a bandage over my mouth and 
Was in the act of fastening it. It was De Sablons. 
le commanded me to get up and dress myself. | 
resisted, and although I could not speak, I hoped 
to be able to make noise enough to awaken 
Esther,” 

The countess paused. Her countenance pain- 
fully expressed the mingled feelings of disgust and 
indignation with which she recalled the outrage 


aud indignities, to which she had been subjected, | chamber: I therefore crept cautiously on, 
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At length she continued her narrative. With 
a heavy sigh she said, “It is a hateful subject! 
and sometimes I wish, Herman, I had taken your 


advice and tried a compromise, instead of defying 


him.” Again she stopped, but in a moment after 
added, vehemently, “No! no! He is a wretch! 
a wretch! nothing could bind him.” She then 


| went on more calmly. 


“ When I resisted, he uttered a few words in a 
low voice, which seemed to curdle my blood. I 
submitted. He wrapped me in a thick cloak, 
and lowered me from the window of an adjoining 
chamber from which he had previously found 
means to remove the bars. He let me down into 
the arms of Durochet, that wretched tool of a more 
daring villain! We crossed the frozen moat and 
passed the postern, of which he had a key ; and 
for some hours of that night I was sometimes 
carried and sometimes dragged, or driven forward, 
till at length we entered a building, and ascended 
a flight of steps. 

‘When the stifling garments were removed 
which enveloped my head, [ found I was in a 
lofty square chamber, with green and mouldering 
walls, a rotten and worm-eaten floor. It was 
lighted by windows far too high to allow a possi- 
bility of reaching them. I was soon informed 
for what purpose I had been conveyed there. It 
was announced to me that this ruined building 
was to be my prison, and my grave, unless I 
released myself by acknowledging De Sablons as 
my husband. They fed me on bread and water. 
That I heeded not. I could have laughed at that. 
But the villains found means to inflict mental! 
tortures on me that were hard to bear. They 
knew on what point I was most vulnerable. The 
cowards struck at me through my children. 
Their threats, their fatal predictions were directed 
towards Gertrude, Blanche, and, above all, to 
Herman. They menaced me too with horrible 
indignities: but I will not dwell on these sad 
hours. A merciful Providence defeated their plans, 
and sent me a release when I least expected it. 
[ know not even now whether my escape was the 
result of accident or design ; but, on the eighth 
day of my captivity, the sun had set, and I had 
no light, when my attention was attracted by a 
slight noise at the door of the room, Absorbed in 
mournful thoughts, at first I did not heed it: but 
it became louder and was repeated at intervals, 
and J arose from my seat and listened, The 
creaking sound ceased, and | thought it must have 
been the wind, which you know was high last 
night, that had shaken the door: but as I ap- 
proached it, a puff of cold air blew in my face, 
that astonished me, for I felt assured it must be 
open, It was so. 

“ 1 looked out and listened, but neither saw 
nor heard any one. It was quite dark, and the 
cold wind was sweeping round the old building. 
I descended the stairs and crossed a court-yard, 


No one was visible ; I passed through an opening 


in the wall and found I was in the open country. 
Dark as it was, | was afraid to proceed, but still 
more afraid of being dragged back to the gloomy 
I heard 
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course towards the sound. At length I came to 
a place that appeared to be a rick-yard, with a 
quantity of loose straw lying at the foot of a 
stack. Here I passed the night wrapped up in 
the cloak in which I had been carried off. 
Spite of this covering, I suffered much from the 
cold, and still more from anxiety lest I should be 
discovered by my enemies. 

“ As soon as the day dawned, I crept cautiously 
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a dog bark at some distance, and directed my | and yet I have occupied the whole day in gettin» 


| 
| 


ont, and looked round. To my great joy I found | 


I was not more than two leagues from Staubeck, 
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home. I was obliged to make a long round, not 
daring to come by the direct road, lest [ should 
fall in with the wretches who were doubtless jp 
search of me. I am strongly inclined to believe ] 
owe my liberty to the young man who supplied 
my food in the absence of my other Jailors ; for 
more than once I caught his eye fixed on me with 
I thought, a look of pity, which half induced me 
to try and gain him over to my interest.” 


( To be continucd. ) 





A VISION OF SOLITUDE. 


IMAGINATION pictured 

A solitary man— 

Though high in his unsocial heart 
The tide of passion ran, 

He seem’d kept from his kind apart, 
Like mariners who float 

Beneath such full-blown sails as press 
For ever forward a frail boat, 
Through oceans havenless. 


Who sat in his lone chamber, 
Reflecting on himself, 

For having lived so long alone ; 

But when he ask’d th’ accusing elf 
What otherwise he could have done, 
There came no answer save the laugh. 
Which such misleading spirits raise 
On having shook the “ rod and staff,” 
The comfort of our ways. 


There came no other answer 

To his more loud demand, 

Than indistinct and tittering sounds, 
Such as, a-midnight, land 

Will sometimes utter, from the mound 
All greenly grass’d o’er human bones, 
Till tears had laid the dust of death; 
Then came low murmurs in sweet tone 
Born of the living breath : 


“ Let others live for others, 

Thy life is for thyself; 

O’er the abyss thy thought shall fix 

Its sole sustaining shelf, 

That shall not crumble like the brick 
Piled up in Babel-towers; 

But, when the storm has rived the oak. 
Safely remain among the flowers 
Unconscious of the stroke. 


“ Last Sunday eve at sunset 

The radiance of the west 

Invested every cloud and tree 

With solemn interest. 

The flower closed; the laden bee 

Bent homeward to his hive; 

Midst flocks of sheep, and herds of kine 
Indebted to their senses five 

For happier moods than thine. 


“ Men have forsaken nature, 

And do not live their lives ; 

But, by devices manifold, 

Get houses, fields, and wives. 

Instead of living they grow old, 

Six days computing gains, 

The seventh, perchance, repeating prayers, 
Binding the heart in golden chains, 

The head in silver hairs. 

















* While others vainly labour 

To make the labourer’s crust 

A proper loaf, and spill their soul- 
Like water in the dust. 

Thus man becomes a worm that crawls 
Between the earth and sky, 

Vrom digging pits and rearing piles 
To turn aside, at last, and dic 
Unsoothed by any smiles. 


“ Were there not some remaining 
True to their nature’s truth, 
Bearing the weight of wisdom’s liead 
O’er the warm heart of youth, 

To whom the orer clad and fed, 
Seem, in their idleness, 

More wretched than the toiling slave 
Whom they with heavy burdens pre 
Into an early grave ; 


* Well you might be unhappy 

In this so lovely world ! 

But paramount are peace and hope 
O’er all the pride that hurled 
Aspiring angels from the cope 

Of highest blessedness. 

Still, even here, true Love alone 
Can more than compensate Distres> 
For all beside that’s flown.” 


Thus died the low-voiced murmur 
Upon the listening ear, 

And from the listener’s heart was roll’d 
The long pent floods of fear. 

The heart, too early growing old, 
O’erburthen’d with lespair, 

Grew genial, like a wintry clime, 
That, breathed upon by vernal air, 
Hath dew instead of rime. 


Thus comes the glow of girlhood 
Across the matron’s heart, 

Bridging, as ’twere, the flood of tears 
That kept these states apart,— 

Until the maiden’s hopes and fears 
Grow in the mother’s breast 

Into that harvest of rich fruit 

By which the tree of life is blest, 
From topmost branch to root. 


Thus comes a gleam of April 

O’er our October path, 

Lending spring-freshness to the sward, 

In its rich aftermath. 

Thus come young feelings to the bard, 

From whom the passing years 

Have only not sufficed to draw! 

His nature’s whole amount of tears, 

Because with life they flow. L. D. 
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ULRICI ON SHAKSPERE.* 


« 4 poox about Shakspere has become a literary | scene, or an illustrious work of genius, is exposed, 


want.” 


In these words Dr. Ulrici, writing at | by its popularity, to influences which mar its 


Halle in 1839, began the preface of a book by | effect. In the ice-bound valley of Chamouni, or 


which the want was to be supplied. In these 


readers. ; 
The assertion is plainly a paradox,—a paradox 


equally for Germany and for England ; and hold- 
ing it to be a paradox, and observing it to have 
obtained the most prominent place in the book, we 
believe that we have some reason to complain of 


its use. We cannot but regard it as an invasion of , 


vested rights, when paradoxes, the particular 
stock in trade of us periodical writers, are paraded 
by those ambitious gentlemen, who compose twelve 
shilling octavoes. In the present instance, how- 
ever, the offence is accompanied with mitigating 
circumstances. For the stolen article has been 
but little used ; and, on coming back into the hands 


of us, its rightful owners, it is still nearly as good 


as new. 

A book about Shakspere is a literary want. So 
say we, as well as Doctor Hermann Ulrici and his 
translator. he allegation will doubtless be dis- 
puted. It will be thought by many, that so far 
from a book about Shakspere being wanted, even 
a magazine paper about him is a wearisome 


superfluity. ‘The Modern Athens, like its proto- | 
of literature and art, which can be regarded as 


type of old, is always greedy of some new thing: 
and the great literary commonwealth, of which 
our Athens is understood to be the intellectual eve, 
is infected by the same hankering after novelty, 
and the same disinclination to themes that are 
hackneyed. Nevertheless, we repeat the paradoxi- 


cal assertion ; and we would repeat it with equal | 


decision, though the books already written about 
Shakspere were a hundred times as numerous as 
they are. 


’ It is not possible that the sublime, whether in | 


matter or in mind, can ever become really 
hackneyed. It is not true that the thoughts and 
feelings of man can be too often or too pressingly 
tempted away from the every-day particularities 
of individual existence. It is not true, that the 
imagination can be too sedulously elevated, the 
emotions too keenly warmed, the reason too in- 
tensely stretched, by the contemplation of that 
Which is truly great, whether in the vast but finite 
works of man, or in that inconceivably extensive 
whole, whose divine original we obscurely shadow 
forth when we speak of it as the realm of nature. 

Alike in beholding the phenomena of nature, 
and in meditating on the productions of philosophy, 


and literature, and art, we cannot be made too | 


iliar with the objects which are most worthy 
admiration, ‘ The only danger to be apprehend- 
» 18, that our intellectual delight may be im- 
gd unworthy participation, or our intellec- 
po p mProvement impeded by false teaching. 
ere it is,—in the one of these ways sometimes, 
Sometimes in the other, — that a celebrated 








on the green banks of Windermere, our feelin 
words his translator, writing in London in 1846, | 
introduces his book to the notice of English | 


tion of the terrible pathos of Lear, or the thought- 


become chilled, when we are jostled by crowds of 
flippant and ignorant tourists: and our apprecia- 


fully poetic sadness of Hamlet, may be misled or 
annihilated by the petty cavils of verbal or technical 
criticism. But for the landscape, as for the poem, 
we owe thanks to those who prompt us to contem- 
plation, and who guide the contemplation aright ; 
and one of the essential points of wise guidance is 
the leading of us incessantly to the highest models. 

It is a fact now so currently acknowledged, as 
to have ceased either to raise doubts or to cause 
shame, that, in all matters to which speculative 
philosophy admits of direct application, our Ger- 
man neighbours have opened up paths, in which 
we Britons of the present generation are hardly 
doing more than tracking their footsteps. In the 
criticism of literature and art, this truth is espe- 
cially striking. It isa truth, just because litera- 
ture and art are phenomena, the theory of which 
is directly and systematically dependent on philo- 
sophical principles; and because the Germans 
have been the first to recognise this dependence in 
its full completeness. That, even among the Ger- 
mans, there has yet been propounded any theory 


wholly satisfactory, it would be rash to assert ; and 
it would be quite as rash to deny, that the nature 
of the phenomena to be analyzed must always 
make it impossible to gain a theory of literature 
and art, which can justly lay claim to scientific 
completeness. But it is a truth, and a truth 
which is beginning to glimmer with increasing 


clearness through the twilight of English criticism, 


that the process which gives birth to a poem, or a 
statue, or a picture, is just as severely subject to 
a system of laws, as is the process which produces 
a mathematical demonstration ; it is further be- 
coming more and more evident to us, that certain 
of these laws can be set forth in an intelligible 
and connected shape, as primary and essential 
canons, ruling alike the procedure of the poet, or 
other artist, and the procedure of those who con- 
template the poem or other work of art ;* and 
it should particularly be impressed upon us, 
that it is to the greater distinctness with which 
they have recognised these principles, that the 
German critics owe the influence which, oftenest 
unconsciously, we have allowed them to exercise 
over our critical opinions. To the last of these 
facts we point with particular emphasis. It isa 
fact, and it is in some measure independent of the 
others. It isa fact, that the influence is exercised ; 
and it is a fact that the influence is due to the 
cause here assigned for it. The German critics 
shoot a-head of us, and draw us after them, just 
because they have reflected, and reflected philoso- 
phically and systematically, upon questions which 
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we have been accustomed to approach without 
having reflected philosophically, and often with- 
out having reflected at all. These facts would not 
the less be facts, although it were to be shown that 
the reflective thought of our Germanic kinsmen 
has hitherto produced no fruit but theoretical 
errors, Be the theories right or wrong, they have 
been formed ; they embrace the whole region of 
criticism ; they put into the hands of the critic, 
tools which enable him to turn up his furrow, 
more or less deeply, in any field wherein he wishes 
to plant; he, wielding these tools, has the same 
advantage over those who want them, which the 
gardener armed with his spade has over the child 
scratching the flower-plot with its fingers; and 
his advantage is assuredly far from being neutral- 
ized by the danger he runs, of occasionally probing 
somewhat too rashly, and turning up to the surface 
a cl yd of sour sub-soil, that ay prove barren, or 
nourish: only weeds, 

The recognition, at which we have thus hinted, 
of a close relation as subsisting between philo- 
sophy and criticism, is made with particular 
plainness by two German writers, of the present 
day, both of whom are at once successful and in- 
structive critics of dramatic poetry, and original 
and active philosophical speculators. One of 
these is Gruppe, whose “ Ariadne’ is the best of 
all existing works, attempting the criticism of the 
Greek drama; while his * Aiuteus,” and ‘* Wende- 
punkt der Philosophie,” are valuable contributions 
to the recent history of German phil ssophy. The 
other is Ulrici, the author of the volume now be- 
fore us. 

The work of Ulrici, in the original, has held, 
ever since its publication, an honoured place upon 
our shelves. We consider it as being, when taken 
all in all, one of the most valuable contributions 
ever made to the criticism of Shakspere. The 
theoretical system upon which it rests, if not alto- 
gether accurate or completely exhaustive, is at all 
events wide and searching ; Its manner of expres- 
sion is almost every where clear and practical ; 
and its critical expositions are given with equal 
delicacy of feeling and liveliness of fancy. 

The point of view from which Ulrici regards 
the works of Shakspere, is marked out in the first 
three sections of his treatise. Sketches of the his- 
tory of the English drama hefore the great poet's 
time, and of the character, social and intellectual, 
of the age in which he lived, set forth the modify- 
ing, or secondary elements, out of which his works 
arose. As to these elements, it is justly remarked, 
that they exercised over his poetical character an 
influence very much less than that which they 
have exercised over most other poets ;: but, as we 
shall immediately discover, that which is most 
peculiar and most startling, in the critic’s theory 
as to the characteristics of Shakspere’s works, is 
derived directly from a consideration of these 
modifying circumstances. His special character 
asa poet, “the particular manner in which he, 
agreeably to his own individuality, apprehended 
the spirit and essence of art,” is described in the 
next section, to which those others are but intro- 
ductory. This section, on “ Shakspere’s Drama- 
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tie Style, and Poetical View of things in ¢ 
furnishes the key to all that is peculiar in th 
author’s critical estimate of the poet. The wines 
and admirable criticisms on the dramas of Shak. 
spere, in their order, which follow this eX Position 
and make up the greater part of the bulk of the 
volume, are applications, to particular examples 
of the general principles previously laid dowy, 
The statement, admitted oftener than under. 
stood, that Shakspere’s genius is pre-eminently 
dramatic, is supported by reference to the = 
tic turn, which decidedly prevails even jp Pond 
minor works of his which are couched in aq non. 
dramatic form, The proposition is then illustra: 
by one of those discussions, to which a phil auld, 
cal examination of the theory of p etry inevitabh 
carries us, and which, although unquestionably 


renera] " 


CTaima- 


apt lo degenerate into Vague veneralities, Must he 
unflinchingly encountered, before our view yf the 
phenomena of poetical art can be rendered either 
clear or extensive. We are invited to inquire, 
wherein consists the distinctive essence of drama- 
tic art, and wherein lie its relations to the other 
kinds of poetic representation. 

Ulrici’s answer to this wide question involves, 
by implication, certain foregone conclusions, Jt 
linplies an acceptance, In one or another of their 
inodifications, of those principles as to the relation 
of art to nature, and as to the relations mutually 
prevailing between the good, the true, and the 
beanticul, which hold so prominent a place in the 
German investigations into the theory of litera- 
ture and art. Of these principles the * Asthetik” 
of Hegel is che boldest and most widel y- applied ex- 
position ; while the posthumous * “Esthetical Lee 
tures of Solger are the source to which Ulric 
seems to have been more indebted tlian to any 
other, for the hint of his own elaborated doctrine. 
[It is enough to indieate the fact, that these things 
are taken for granted. No doubt the proof of 
the principles (a proof, of which it would be too 
much to say that it has been thoroughly r ached) 
would be necessary for definitively establishing the 
soundness of Ulrici's deductions from them; yet 
his views can easily be made intelligible, without 
further elucidation of the fundamental principles; 
and, although it will soon occur to most of us that 
these views are, inno small degree, one-sided, vet no 
one, adequately qualified for appreciating poetical 
venius, can be at a loss to perceive that they do, 
at least, open up a wide and most interesting field 
of critical reflection. 

". Shakspere’s idea,” we are told, “ of the essence 
of the drama, may be thus briefly expressed : the 
drama ought to be the poetical delineation of the 
history of the world. It is its part to hold up, 288 
were, the mirror to nature ; that is, 4y no means # 
imitate nature,” (a most important limitation, by 
the way,) “ but to lead it to a knowledge of itself, 
and so lead man, by it, to a full understanding 
his nature and destination.” “The true objec 
matter of dramatic representation is the history 
the world : its end is, to co-operate in effecting 
end of that history, which is the recognition 
man as the fundamental condition of all true kno 
ledge, as well as the acknowledgment of God # 
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she sum of all truth ; in short, to be identical with | business of the epos is to narrate facts and deeds, In 
that which, in universal history, is the self-fulfil- | !yrical poetry, consequently, the objective is comprised 
ing end of humanity.” _ in and borne on by the subjective in such a manner, that 
—. i, . ly asked.—If thie | both indeed are apparent, but the one mediately only, 
But, it is next very pertinent y asked, this | and through the other. ’ . - , ; 
be the end of dramatic art, is it not equally the; Lyrical poesy is as transitory and undulating as the 
end of the poetic art at large, nay, of all the fine ) emotions it depicts ; its very form is an unrestrained 
arts, in each of their manifestations? In the an- = arbitrary variation of rhythms and metres, and 
ewer to this question, a distinction is taken, accord- | therefore it may aptly be termed the music of poetry... 


. he leading f : . .. Lastly, whereas the epos, in its sensuous symbolical 
‘ . > ae 2 > . vel on ° ‘. ° ° es as —— 
ing to which the leading forms of poetic represen- and mythical view, places the deity in visible activity 


tation are assumed to be three,—the g¢pic, the lyri- | alongside of nature and history; lyrical poetry, on the 
eal, and the dramatic ; and these are said to have contrary, conceives of it morally in a living organic 
for their functions, respectively, the exhibition of “ge aga gers the freedom = casting of man. 
he phenomena of mind in their relations to the pattie yon eae a _ OR eee 
. L y; poetry of religion, which rests ultimately 
nast, the future, andthe present. Inanotheraspect on the immediate conviction of an inward and in- 
of this ingenious, though characteristically Teutonic —trinsically moral relation subsisting between the human 
analysis, the three kinds of poetry are regarded in 2nd the divine mind. . 
their relations tothe self, or ego: according to which, Dramatic poetry, on the other hand, combines the 
ps ey ape sail ia. te thn ahdendion ok te, contrariety of the epical and lyrical into organic unity. 
the epic 1s pronounces "= Je ? hy It may be termed the poetry of the present, if the latter 
ternal image of human life ; the lyric, to be its | be understood to be the unity both of past and future, 
subjective, or internal image ; and the drama, to bearing and expressing both within itself. The drama 
be an image which is the synthesis of the two. exhibits the human mind both in its subjective self- 
The epos exhibits human nature only in the past, determining deliberation, in the ferment of inchoation, 
sherein the evolution of the human mind is to a certain | #24 also in the thence resulting objective determination: 
point complete, and no longer in an inchoate state, but | consequently, its province is to exhibit neither facts nov 
appears objectively as an existence already mature and feelings, but as renirwors which are the objective 
as fact. It isa narrative poetry, informing us of what | results of certain subjective states of mind. The drama, 
has already taken place; and depicts the human mind, accordingly, is oo sane plastic and musical, lyrical and 
not so much from its subjective aspect, in which, by the epical ; it possesses in an equal degree both fixity of 
force of its self-determination (freedom,) it first creates external 5 iatan ane’ and movement of internal life. 
history, and is itself incipent history; but rather from its rig appears in the drama, not only in opposition to, 
Jjectire side, in which it has already advanced out of | 7" also in union with, necessity: it exhibits them im 
its subjectivity, the self-determining principle has living correlation and reciprocation, limiting, modifying, 
already become determinate, and the will having passed and completing each other; and - Spomsancous and 
into action, has itself become objective in action and | independent instruments of the historical development 
passion, and therefore history. And it is only so far as | Of the human mind, co-operating to the one end, and 
it still continues to exist in the objective, still lives in | #PPearing, consequently, as merely different aspects of 
and co-operates with it — i. e. mediately only, that the | 0N@ Organic whole. Thus the drama Is beige ge on 
subjective appears on the surface of the epical poetry. | the poetry of history, since it alone exhit its the ye 
The epos accordingly is the poetry of the past, and of | lopment of the human mind in its ong throngs ~ 
the objectivity of mind. It may be denominated the | Pst, the present, and the future, —o oye — 
plastic or statuesque of poetry, so far as in it the mind | '™Portance both to the objective and to the subjective. 
has passed over into the outward form and sensuousness Unlike the epos, it does not give an undue predominance 
of phenomena, and is exhibited solely in its objective to the divine superintendence, as a law of universal and 
and sensible determinateness; and accordingly, even irresistible necessity, before which the free nag. 4 of 
this outward form cannot be individual and real, such the human mind sinks into a subordinate oe and 
% it is in actual life, where the operation of the blind instrument; nor, on the other hand, does it with 
wind never wholly ceases, but is of necessity general lyrical poetry give an absolute authority to the sub- 
and ideal. jectivity of man, whether as passive (receptive) or as 
, the active (productive,) dispenser of the world’s order; 
but exhibits in their mutual dependence divine necessity 
and human liberty, and the concurrence of both alike in 


The deity, or destiny, the unchangeable order of 
‘ature, Or a superhuman power and being —in short, 
‘ome superior energy ‘r, visibly governs all the ; : Be sce 
ransactions of the epical cond its — a Bolen the realization of the vragen yer saene 
+» aid rider seem to be suggested by some | This, it may seem to some of our re “ ers, ( one 
.'y, or their sufferings inflicted by divine retribution. | verge upon the transcendental. But we mistake 
: Emmis” the a aoe eran nature much if it does not contain a sound kernel of solid 
. ‘lysical aspect, for in Nature, mind cannot mani- truth. It is designedly presented by the author 


‘eat itself except as objective determinateness and : ; ‘ 
uecessity. On this account the genuine epos may well briefly and hastily, merely as an introduction to 
7 5S . . . 


*e distinguished as the poetry of nature, and stands on that which he, wisely as well as modestly, calls 
pA lle of mental development as the expression his “ approximate development” of Shakspere’s 
eminently tie dete eeen — bt _ idea of the essence of dramatic art. 

eligi ate ; s 8 objectivity, but — . 

*' the same time regards the determinating power as a, If it be true that every fact is historically the result 
‘gher, a divine influence. , ; : a of the interpenetration of the past and future of the 
P Lyrical poetry, on the other hand, is the direct con- human mind, of the correlation between the general 
‘ary of epical. It is the poesy of the mind’s subjec- state and existing order of things on one side, and the 
ned —of freedom and of the future. He is the true . internal and external condition of the agent on the 
vhcad poet who portrays not his own personal sub- other, and of the co-operation of divine Providence or 
which #2 but that of the human mind generally, of universal necessity with the free spontaneous activity of 
i te bo own is but a particular manifestation. Since man, then Shakspere is pre-eminently an historical 
af, 7 oy the creative activity of mind — its self-deter- poet. None was ever skilled as he was to realize in 
sad ont “fore they have yet passed into determinations such due proportion, and with such vivid intuitiveness, 
marily se. that lyrical poetry concerns itself, it neces- not merely the mental past and future—the earlier and 
wat. exhibits it in the ferment of indecision and present states, the past deeds and efforts, as well as the 
ont pu& 3 it delineates the mental states and impulses , visionary dreaming and future anticipations of the 
“St of which events and destinies proceed, whereas the ' dramatic personages, but also the general condition of 
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affairs, the political position of states, and the characters 
of ages and nations. No poet ever displayed such 
wonderful talent in placing all these conflicting motives, 
and their mutual influence on each other, in so perspi- 
cuous a light as allows us to trace the rise and growth 
of the act which they combiuedly gave birth to. We 
here see the deed unfolding all its effects and conse- 
quences, its whole meaning and import, like a seed 
slowly developing itself, until at last the perfect tree 
has put forth all its arms and branches. 


This general assertion, of the perfectly historical 
character of Shakspere’s dramatic manner, is suc- 
ceeded by observations one the characteristic pecu- 
liarities of his poetry, as at once effects of that 
character, and instruments without which the 
character could not have attained to full develop- 
ment. Here there are treated, successively, his 
language, his mode of representing characters, his 
dramatic invention. An extract or two, under 
each of these heads, will suffice to show how 
rationally, as well as how instructively, each is 
handled :— 

No doubt but the language of Shakspere varies 
considerably in his several works; its tenor, for instance, 
in his earlier pieces, differs greatly from that of his later 
ones. Nevertheless, it is a difference of degree only; 
its inward essence is every where the same. . . . 

Through all these contrasts, beneath all these special 
peculiarities, there runs a primary vein of diction, which 
I would designate as the poetical language of history. 
The diction of Shakspere is throughout historical, and 
therefore dramatic; dramatic, and consequently histo- 
rical also. With him every speech is a mental act, 
which belongs as individually to the speaker as it is an 
essential part of the entire action. The feelings, the 
thoughts, the reflections, nowhere appear in perfect 
abstractedness, but are in every case pervaded, qualified, 
shaped, and coloured by the energy of the will, whose 
nature and modification constitute that which forms the 
basis of all human personality—the character of the 
individual. It is only as characters, and through their 
mental energy, that men become historical and dramatic. 
If the expression of the thoughts, and feelings, and 
reflections— if, in short, every word, be in this sense an 
act, it necessarily follows that it must appear dependent 
of the character, situation, humour, and circumstances 
in the speaker; but nevertheless, at the same time it 
also follows, that the language even as much as the 
action must possess stability, precision, and objective 
definiteness; that it must not allow itself free course, 
but must, on all occasions, adjust itself to the given 
matter, and attempt to grasp it with a powerful hand, 
and to master it. In the moments of calm and lonely 
contemplation, when the mind retires within itself, and 
the will only dreamingly co-operates, language, natu- 
rally and agreeably to its subject-matter, diffuses itself 
ina long and even flow. Whenever, on the contrary, 
the mind is actively excited, and takes an influential 
part in the affairs and business of life, then will language, 
even when it is revealing mere internal states, borrow 
from the fulness and pressure of active life an energetic 
brevity,a rapid and unquiet movement, now checked, 
now vacillating, now hurrying along in its course. The 
breadth and diffusiveness of diction, which is not out of 
place in the expression of feeling, meditation, or scientific 
inquiry, is, generally speaking, undramatic and unhisto- 
rical. The language of history demands force, terseness 
of wit, and sharpness of thought. It ought to vary as 
much in grandeur and meanness, exaltation and lowliness, 
beauty and deformity, as the historical facts themselves 
which it describes. As it is, however, but a living 
member of the one great action—of the fundamental 

idea of the whole,—we lose sight of the low, hideous, and 
commonplace, before the grandeur and importance of 
the idea itself: supported and animated by that, it too 
becomes idealized and refined. 
Shakspere’s mode of characterization, like his diction, 


is pervaded throughout by the historical spirit, an, 
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equally the expression and organ of his view 
essence of the drama. His profound knowle 
mankind is, as Schlegel remarks, almost proverbia) 
It is not, however, in his case, the result of mere shrew, 
empirical observation: such a knowledge of the world 
and of men may make a good diplomatist, moralis,, op 
shrewd observer, but no poet. A tolerably clever 


hypocrite might, I think, deceive such a judge of man. 
kind. Shakspere’s accurate descriptions of so many 


uncommon and irregular states of mind—such 
melancholy, idiotey, madness, sleep-walking, all of whieh 
he can searcely have learned thus accurately from 
his own experience—must have keen founded on his 
rich poetic intuition of the nature of humanity, p, 
the strength of his artistic imagination he keeps adi 
stantly before his eye, in perfect vividness, the ¢r, 
archetype (%s—idea) of man; the greater he js, the 
purer, the clearer, the more perfect, and the mop 
independent is he of external influences. This js ti 


true ideal of all art. It contradicts not, it deviates i, 
nothing from, it goes not beyond, reality; on the eon. 


vi 


trary, all reality is contained in it, and it embfaces qi) 
conceivable varieties of individual character. It ey 


only be exhibited in separate characters, which, hiow- 


ever, are far from exhausting it either singly or colle. 
tively. For some new and peculiar shape of it js 
perpetually occurring in each particular limitation, and 
every special posture of the circumstances and relations 
of society, and every new phase of history; since, in 
truth, all the aspects of the external world belong to i: 
as organic constituents of its proper essence. It is itself 
nothing else than the very mind of humanity in its 
mundane existence and historical development. Al! 
Shakspere’s characters are but so many forms of this 
archetype, conditioned by space and time, and indivi- 
dualized by the particular ratio in which the general 
powers, properties, and capacities, good and evil qualities 
of mankind, are combined in them; in short, special 
impersonations of the one primary personality. This, 
however, is but the case with every genuine poet. The 
peculiarity and pre-eminence of Shakspere consists pria- 
cipally in this respect—that whereas with other poets 
this prime human personality itself derives @ specia’ 
shape and physiognomy from the particular character 
of their own age and nation, and is clouded by th 
partial interests, ideas, and pursuits of their contempe- 
raries, it has been contemplated by Shakspere in higher 
purity and originality, and consequently exhibited in 
greater completeness, in a surpassing variety of i 
dividual sketches. ; ‘ . ° . 

We have already pointed out, that Shakspere, as 3 
poet, was but little affected by the special ideas am. 
tendencies of the age in which he lived. It is only t 
half-fantastic, half-poetical colouring of life, the thought 
ful earnestness and strength of will and character, the 
active and still vividly Protestant piety, which formes 
the yeneral mental features of the English peope 
towards the close of the sixteenth and the opening wi 
the seventeenth centuries, that are in any degret 
reflected in his poetry, and stamp upon it the impres 
of his age and nation. These, however, are exactly & 
features which are the most genuinely dramatic 3° 
historical. In the drama, because it is a histor, 
every person must appear in the light of a mise 
poetical and historical view of life, out of which all 
actions and sufferings spring; but principally and 
mediately in that of his own mental energy, and his o*® 
stre noth of character and will. All other properties - 
capacities, states and tones of mind, every spe 
modification of life, can only make themselves felt * 
far as they are penetrated and conditioned by & 
energy, and stand in living relation to the actions ant 
sufferings of the several personages, 2s well as @ 
action and ground idea of the piece. It is om 
principles that all the characters of Shakspere at 
drawn, and this truly historical art of characterize 
forms the second peculiar distinction of his poetry. + °° 

The characteristic peculiarity of Shakspere’s com? 
sition consists principally in the infinite richness 
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* direct opposite to the ancient drama, where the idea 


rsonages, and their relations both to each other and | 
to the fundamental idea of the whole; in the harmoni- 
ous grouping of the most opposite characters, and the 
rare skill with which the most diversified, but finest and 
scarcely perceptible threads, are spun into a grand web; 
ond in the completeness with which the entire action, 
ss well as the several characters, are worked out. 
Shakspere is not content, like other poets, with unfold- 
ing his idea in its essential meaning, in an action pro- 
ceeding more or less uninterruptedly, and in a scanty 
qumber of separate characters, but endeavours to ex- 
paust it as completely as possible; and, by placing it 
before our view in the voluntary acts and the fortunes 
of the most different characters, and in the most diver- 
sifed situations, states, and circumstances of life, seeks 
to exhibit it as universal and common to all men. <Ac- 
cordingly, in order to admit of the freest movement, the 
circles which he draws are the widest, having their 
centres concealed in their very profundity, and are all 
crammed full with the most motley life; the course 
which he takes is no straight undeviating line, but 
turning backwards and forwards in the most uncon- 
strained windings, which is nevertheless the shortest 
way tohisend. Thus the plays of Shakspere form the 


stands out in plastic clearness and simplicity, and the 
whole, no less than every part, is at once discernible 
from the very commencement. Shakspere’s composi- 
tion, on the contrary, is genuinely historical, and even 
on that account so complicated as to render it extremely 
difficult to penetrate into the inmost core of his produc- 
tions. Accordingly, the objection which has beeu brought 
against him, of want of plan, is easily explicable. 
‘Lastly, Shakspere’s inrention corresponds with his 
characterization and composition. By this term is 
understood (without reference to its being the poet’s 
own property, or borrowed) principally the plan, pro- 
gress, involution and evolution, of the outward circum- 
stances, accidents, and events : whatever, in short, as 
pure matter of fact and narrative, admits of being sepa- 
rated from the characters as such, and from the composi- 
tien and ground-idea of the drama. The latter forms 
as it were the soul, while invention is the body, of a 
work of art. Its proper office, accordingly, is to give 
shape to the relation which is to subsist between the 
personages of the drama and its outward circumstances 
and incidents. That, for instance, Hamlet is taken 
prisoner in the attack by the pirates; that, in the Mer- 
chant of Venice, Antonio’s argosies are really, or believed 
to be, lost; in such external events as these, which, al- 
though they are wholly independent of the characters 
themselves, nevertheless exercise an important influence 
on their career and fortunes, does invention, as above 
explained, pre-eminently consist. When, therefore, we 
Would judge of the inventive nature in any poet, and of 
his poetical peculiarities as evinced therein, the most 
important question is, to determine the light in which 
He regarded the connexion between the external world, 
aud the character and mental development, the resolves 
and deeds, of his dramatic personages. The answer 
Which must be given to this question, in the case of 
Shakspere, has been already indicated in a general 
manner in our remarks on Shakspere’s notion of dra- 
Matic art, and his method of characterization and com- 
Position, and will be given still more definitely in our 
«*positi nof his poetic view of the system of things. 
However, thus much is clear at a glance—that his inven- 
tion, like his delineation of character and his composi- 
tion, corresponds perfectly with the reality of history. 
“Xternal affairs, unforeseen circumstances, unexpected 
acidents and transactions, accidents, as they are called, 
‘i a larger or narrower sense, exercise in real life more 
a aa fluence over the efforts, behaviour, and fortunes 
Pgh ' The march, complication, and final resolution 
‘86 dramatic action, must not, consequently, be made 
- ‘ppear wholly and solely dependent on the individu- | 
icon wa acting personages 5 but, on the contrary, 
> epee miaed co-operate in giving form and shape to 
host he aha matter : neither the one nor the other 
oY 6 altogether wanting, or pushed too far into the | 
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background. In what degree, however, each ought to 
make itself felt, how far the objectivity of the outward 
world is to affect the subjectivity of the personages of 
the drama, must be determined in each case by the 
nature of the represented characters, and still more so 
by the fundamental idea of the whole piece. Generally 
speaking, the former has a greater influence in Shak- 
spere’s Comedies than in his Tragedies; a necessary 
consequence, as we shall presently show, of his notion 
of comedy; though even in them, the external, and ap- 
parently accidental, has invariably its condition in the 
complication and denouement of the plot, and necessarily 
results from the ground idea. It is, therefore, in con- 
formity with this that invention must modify itself. . . 
It is in the mutual adaptation of the several groups, 
and their separate stories, that Shakspere’s great in- 
Ventive power consists, or at least pre-eminently displays 
itself. It is one of the peculiar features of his poetry 
that he did not himself invent the factitious subject, or, 
to use a common expression, the material of his plots; 
but that he almost invariably borrowéd it either from 
older dramas, novels, tales, chronicles, or histories, and 
has forthe most part very closely followed his authori- 
ties. His own labours seem to have been principally 


confined to modifying in a greater or less degree the 


given material, either by giving to ita greater extent 
or a deeper spiritual meaning, and especially to combin- 
ing several separate stories or incidents into a new 
whole. To pretend to see in this a want of the resources 
of invention, would be to overlook the truth, that no 
poet ever creates .his story purely out of nothing, but 
that on the contrary he cannot at most do more than 
exhibit —i. e. give a poetic shape to—the life of man, 
and consequently work upon a given subject, and that 
therefore every genuine piece of art must have for its 
basis the true and profound knowledge of the materials 
which are furnished by experience and history. How- 
ever, that Shakspere in almost every case was the first 
to elevate the figures which he found in his authorities 
to full and genuine poetic characters, and first breathed 
into them a life and soul—that for the most part, if not 
always, he gave the significant idea to the borrowed 
matter —is evident on the most superficial comparison 
of his pieces with their originals. That he has never 
failed in this, is, in my opinion, a greater proof of force 
and intensity of genius, and of truth and profundity of 
intellect, than if he had himself invented the subject- 
matter of all his dramas. If, then, we comprise in our 
notion of invention—what is the highest excellence and 
the vital spark of all art and poesy—the conception of 
the characters and the fundamental idea which involves 
the complete organization of the work of art-—charac- 
terization, composition, diction, and the nature and 
march of the plot — we must in that case rank Shak- 
spere’s talent for invention at no ordinary height—higher 
perhaps than that of any other poet; for in no one do 
we meet with such abundance, diversity of character, 
and such a lavish profusion of ideas, as we are content, 
without further proof, on the single authority of Goethe, 
to ascribe to Shakspere. 

Thus far, although (as it seems to us) our author 
has not only spoken with excellent good sense, 
but has placed one or two important points of 
Shakspere’s poetical character in a clearer light 
than that in which we are accustomed to regard 
them; yet he is only on his way towards that 
which constitutes the distinctive peculiarity of the 
principle according to which his criticism of the 
poet’s works is conducted. What he has already 
told us, involves, indeed, all that follows. but the 
peculiar doctrine of his book has yet to be substan- 
tively set forth. It is an inference from that doc- 
trine of his, which exhibits Shakspere’s drama as 
essentially a poetic representation of the history of 
the world. 

It must be obvious, at the first glance, that this 
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doctrine must lead us to lay particular stress 
vpon the moral characteristics of Shakspere’s 
works. All of us, however, may not be prepared 
for regarding these characteristics in that very 
serious, nay, solemn aspect, in which our specula- 
tive critic insists upon exhibiting them. Nor may 


we be better prepared for the technical form in _ 


which his speculations are couched ; although the 
cardinal distinction of the German philosophy 
between the subjective and the objective, between 
that which belongs to the thinking mind, and all 
that which is external to it, is by this time suffi- 
ciently familiar to every one among us who is at 
all accustomed to abstract study. In reference to 
the matter now before us, the application of the 
antithesis is very simple ; and a word or two of 
explanation will make our author's use of it easily 


intelligible. Set the human will on the one hand, | 
and fate, or destiny, or divine control, on the | 


other. Regarded in their relation to the human 
mind, the former is the subjective element of 


action, the latter is the objective. Now, it is | 


obvious to all reflective minds, that on the view 
which a dramatic poet takes of the relation sub- 
sisting between man’s will and the action of forces 
external to him, must materially depend, not only 
the moral tone of his representative pictures, but 
even the whole tenor of his representation of 
events and of characters. It must be so, for a verv 
plain reason ; namely, that this relation furnishes 
the most important, and most widely influential, of 
all the laws by which human action is determined. 
Now, in the operation of these two opposed in- 
fluences upon man’s thoughts and actions, there 
are just three combinations possible : a preponde- 
rance of the one, a preponderance of the other, an 
equipoise of the two. Suppose that, in actual life, 
or in poetic representation, the preponderance is 
given to the objective or external element. Let 
this objective element be the fate, the blind neces- 
sity, of an erring and false mythology: we thus 
have that gloomy view of life, which presented 
itself to the thinking Greeks, and which received 
imaginative form from the hands of the Grecian 
dramatists. Or substitute, for this wholly unreal 
agency, another which is but a reality partially mis- 
understood. Let us figure to ourselves any of those 
many conceivable corruptions of Christianity, in 
which the human will is made to sink into abso 
lute nothingness, before the stern and inexorable 
fiat of the Almighty. One phase of such a faith 
is presented to us by the superstitious Roman 
Catholicism of Spain, in the sixteenth century ; 
and poetic expression was given to that supersti- 
tion, in the dramas of Calderon. If we turn to 
the other side, and desire to contemplate man set- 
ting himself up as the absolute ruler of his own 
destiny, and forgetting altogether his dependence 
ona higher power, we shall derive examples in 
abundance, both from actual life and from the 
inventions of poetry. This view of life is sugges- 
ted by reason overleaping itself; and of its poetic 
development no instance could be found more apt 
than the writings of Goethe. Thus, then, we have 
obtained illustrations of two of the three propor- 
tions, in which the subjective element of human | 





SHAKSPERE. 


action, and the objective, admit of being combine 
There remains the third, in which the two are in 
_equilibrio ; in which each has its due weight assigned 
to it, and in which, although the rationale of this 
mightiest of all enigmas remains inscrutable, yet 
the occurrence of the fact appears as undoubted 
and the representation of it poetically has beep 
found possible. Of the three combinations, this 
is, of course, the only one that is morally right. 
the only one in whose vealization humanity 
reaches its legitimate development; and conse. 
quently, also, the only one in whose representation 
the poet can attain the full height of poetic sub. 
limity. Where do we find this combination: 
Where, either in the reality, or in the dramatic 
picture? The reality is found in Christianity, as 
rightly understood and obeyed; the representation 
is found in poetry which breathes the genuine 
spirit of Christianity, in poetry which is at once 
prompted by genius of the highest order, and 
guided by Christian knowledge of the highest 
purity. A good answer, but an answer whieh 
describes an ideal perfection, rather than an actual 
' consummation ; and an answer which compels us 
to demand again, where specifically is the example 
to be found, either of the reality, or of its poetic 
image? To the first part of the question, so re- 
peated, Ulrici gives no response which entitles us 
to state as his any particular opinion on the pro- 
blem; he justifies us only in saying, that he holds 
the right practical comprehension of Christianity 
to be necessarily based on philosophical specala- 
tion, and that he holds such a basis to be made 
possible only by an enlightened system of Protes- 
tantism. ‘To the second part of the question, his 
answer is specificand peremptory. However diffi- 
cult it may be to recognise the development, inactual 
life, of this theoretical synthesis of the divine 
and the human, it is easy to recognise the 
poetical representation of the possibility of the 
synthesis, in certain works which, as drama- 
tic, assume the highest form of poetry, — works 
which, as effusions of the loftiest dramatic genius, 
are adequate to picture forth, worthily, the highest 
objects;x—works which, as having arisen in a time 
and country of sufficient enlightenment, were 
nourished by information adequate to suggest 
worthy thought and feeling to the august inventor. 


| 


Shakspere is the historically-dramatic poet of 


enlightened Christianity : the highest value of his 
works consists in their adequately representing, 
the light of imagination, the Christian prospect of 
man’s mysterious destiny. 

There is thus given, in a few sentences, and 
with no inaccuracy that can seriously mislead, the 
substance of the leading propositions which make 
up Ulrici’s theory of “ Shakspere’s Dramatic Art, 
and his Relation to Calderon and Goethe.” Te 
many English students of the poet, the boldness of 
the fundamental notion cannot be otherwise than 
startling ; and, both for giving fair play t me 
writer’s own method of exposition, and for mak- 
ing his views more familiar by repetition, it 18 
well that some of the principal points should be 
propounded in his own words. 


( To be continued. ) 
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MR. BURN MURDOCH’S FAMILY 


Here is a book in complete contrast, as to style | 
and manner, with the “ Pictures” of Mr. Dickens, | 
though the main subject is precisely the same, 
and ‘the work composed, under many circum- | 
tances, exactly similar, Like My, Dickens, Mr. 
Burn Murdoch, a Scottish gentleman, went. 
abroad for a leisurely family tour, at the head of 
quite 4 patriarchal family, consisting of twelve 
persons, besides servants. The idea of such an 
improving, and educational tour, is, as we think, 
excellent, and well worthy of imitation. There 
appear to have been children and young people in 
the travelling family, of every different age ; and 
all must have benefited by what could not 
fail to increase and liberalize the knowledge of 
each. By a judicious arrangement, they had 
time to observe, to reflect, and to enjoy. Unlike 
Mr. Dickens, Mr. Burn Murdoch, who is no lite- 
rary artist, and who, indeed, does nothing for effect, 
has related the history of this tour in a straight- 
forward, unvarnished narrative, which will be read 
with interest and benefit, both by those who may be 
induced to give their families the same advantages | 
of travel, and by readers either seeking information | 
or mere entertainment. We can, at least, aver 
that we have, though rather apt to get fagged on 
the hackneyed route, followed the progress of the 
Burn family with lively interest. 

The head of the party set forth with the wise 
purpose of seeing the People of the countries tra- 
versed, and not merely the noble class among 
them, together with hotel-keepers and valets. His 
family, he states, were— 


Young and active, and spoke the French language 
fluently; and my rule was, to do every thing, from 
the passport to the most important money transac- 
tion, by ourselves. If we, in every case, did not 
succeed without some additional trouble, I never 
knew trouble or labour better bestowed - and | 
am sure my sous saw more of French character, in 
their iutercourse with the officials of the different publie 
bureaus, whi re such inatters of busine ss are transacted, 
tan ampiy repaid the outlay of both the time and 
‘abour so occupied. We never employed a courier ; and 
When residing in Paris, in a hired house, for the six 
weeks we lived there, we employed only French servants, 
who knew not a word of any language but their own; 
‘ad in all our journeys, the public modes of conveyance 
were chosen in preference to private ones ; and the inter- 
Course thus secured, and the opinions we heard expressed 
by all varieties of men in the middling classes of society, 


Were} ay ae : 
‘ere, 1f hot more instructive, at least more amusing, 
than sitti; 


of 4 courier’s coat on the front dicky. 

Some of the family being in delicate health, an 
imtiatory period of six months was spent in Jersey ; 
and even thus early the use of the “ Notes” to 
future travellers, and their peculiar quality, 
“come apparent. After noting the sixpence 
of which each passenger is mulcted on landing | 
at St. Helier, for the benefit of the boatmen, | 
Who, instead of permitting visiters to land with | 
and safety on the pier, subject them to the 
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Rermiarks made in Jersey, France, L[taly, 


ug in one’s own carriage, and studying the back 
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farther penalty and inconvenience of being rowed 
ashore for a few yards, it is said :— 


We had written to Mr. Bree to have accommodation 
ready for us, and we drove to his hotel. Our Inggage, 
which had been conveyed from our residence in London 
to the terminus of the Seuthampton Railway for four 
shillings, was again carted up to the hotel, and the charge 
made was thirty shillings, although the distance was not 
one-half so great as in London. I resisted the demand, 
and ultimately paid twelve shillings. Bree’s establish- 
ment is a boarding-house, i. ¢., the company dine to- 
gether, and have a drawing room in common,—a style 
of living admitting of few comforts, and often productive 
of much unpleasantness. At all events, in such esta- 
blishments, the landlord should préside at the dinner- 
table. In his absence, the inmate who has been longest 
in the house does so; and it often happens he is totally 
unfit for the situation thus accidentally assigned to him; 
and may choose to conduct himself either with too great 
familiarity or superciliousness in dispensing his atten- 
tions—assumptions on his part equally disagreeable. 

This hint ought to be improved in all similar 
establishments, which will never work well until 
assimilated to the table d’ héte of the continent ; 
though English pride might occasionally revolt at 
seeing a man, who had probably once been a 


| waiter, at the head of a table which was hon- 


oured by dignified presences. Near St. Helier, a 
roomy and handsomely furnished house, with gar- 
den and grounds of some extent, was rented for 
£100 for six months ; but the season included the 
winter, when there may be less demand for such 
houses. Mr. Burn Murdoch was in every way 
disappointed with Jersey ; and his report, which, we 
doubt not, is perfectly accurate, will not, without 
strong motives, induce many people to leave either 
a Scottish or English locality for the Channel 
Islands. There is but one class to whom he thinks 
Jersey offers a fit asylum; namely, those per- 
sons who have suffered a loss of income, and to 
whom horses, carriages, wine, spirits, and tea, cof- 
fee, sugar, and spices, are become prime neces- 
saries of life. What are every where considered 
absolute necessaries, are quite as dear in Jersey as 
in Britain. In short, a man with “a reduced in- 
come” of £700 a-year, may live as well in Jersey 
on that sum, as upon £1000 or £1100 in England ; 
but, again, a man of half, or the third of this in- 
come, if he have a family, will live quite as 
cheaply in many parts of England, and find better 
means of education for his children. 

Though our note-writer sticks, in general, 
closely to his text, he occasionally suffers his 


_gayer humour to overflow a half or quarter page, or 


so, and this certainly more to the delectation of his 
readers, than if he were seen to wind himself up for 


some mighty feat of penmanship, announced by a 


preliminary flourish. The remarks on the pre- 
vailing spirit of Jersey society, offer us an apt 
illustration of such incidental sprinklings, or bub- 
blings up of fancy and humour. 

As to the style of living in Jersey, little need be said. 





and the Mediterranean, in 1643-44,” By John Buin Mur- 
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Where so many retired officers of the British army have | had been shot dead, threw the pistol from him with gj 
taken up their abode, and these, many of them, of con- | his force, and his countenance exhibited mortal see 
| The exertions of the subordinates to keep their gravity 


siderable rank and standing in the service, it is unneces- 


sary to observe, there is to be found much good and | 
agreeable society. It was my privilege to pass a few | 


very agreeable evenings amongst this class. The only 
drawback to my delight was the unfortunate accuracy 
of memory which most of the individuals exemplified in 
their knowledge of the pages of the army list; and it 
was wonderful to observe, how very slight a remark or 


under the misfortune of their chief were scarcely 
successful; but he had got enough of the pistol, and 


| the result was in my favour. He declared jt Was 


allusion to the name or services of any individual in the | 


army, proved sufficient to put a stop to every other topic 
of discussion, and to give the conversation a military 
turn for the rest of the evening. 


—th regiment is ordered home thisspring. Ah! replies 
an old weather-beaten captain, he is a lucky dog that 
Jack Musket, their lieutenant-colonel : he was my sub 


by no means formidable, but only a play-thing to terrify 
women and children; and, so saying, he, with much 
dignity, left the place. There was a wag among the 
subs. As soon as the chief’s back was turned, he took 
up the pistol, assumed, as nearly as he could, the air 
and manner of the chief, and bringing it close to pj. 


nose, sprung the bayonet, and acted over the whole little 
scene, to the great delight of all the party. 
For instance: I see, said one of the party, that the 


when I was captain in —-th. The quarry is now fairly | 


started, and the whole company take up the scent, just 
as a stanch pack of hounds would that of a fox, and 
away they go, noses up, breast high—a burning scent; 
and he requires to ride well who would be up with them 
at the finish. The changes and exchanges of the said 
Jack Musket—from full-pay to half-pay, and from half- 


pay again to full-pay; then his good fortune in being | 


senior captain of the regiment in the West Indies when 
old Major Grogy died of yellow fever, and so succeeding, 
without purchase, to the majority ; and the doubles and 
shifts by which he afterwards arrived at the lieutenant- 
colonelcy of the regiment, are all detailed with a minute- 
ness, and at a length, which are sometimes a little tire- 
some toa civilian who never heard of the said Jack 
Musket before, and who will, inevitably, forget his name 
and history in the course of the next week. However, 
after all, retired officers are no more pedants than any 
number of retired lawyers, or sailors, or physicians, in 
similar circumstances would most assuredly be; while 
their knowledge of the world, gentlemanly manners, 
and honourable conduct, render them an acquisition to 
any society. 

For “ connexion sake,’ we take another lively 
passage, of which the scene was at St. Malo :— 


The morning after our arrival, we had the usual scene 
at the custom-house. The officers were very strict in 
some trifling matters. The flannel dressing gowns of 
the party excited their indignation, but the marks of 
tear and wear were sufficient passport to their admission. 
I had with me a large brass double-barrelled pistol, 
with the usual spring-bayonet, which ultimately was the 
source of a good deal of amusement. The custom-house 
officers would not, upon their own responsibility, permit 
such a terrible weapon of destruction to be carried into 
the kingdom of France. The chief of police was there- 
fore sent for. He came—a little shrivelled antiquity— 
a frail memorial of the olden times. He took up the 
formidable weapon, and objected to its size and weight ; 
it was not, he said, a little pistol (un pistolet) for travel- 
ling which he could pass; it was too large and too 
dangerous for private use. I assured him, I did not 
expect ever to require its use in France, where the 
safety of the traveller was ensured by the existence of 
the best police in the world; but I begged him to re- 
member I had come from Britain, and where the police 
(no doubt, sensible of their own weakness) did not object 
to a traveller being armed with a brace of such things, 
and a double-barrelled gun into the bargain. I also in- 
formed him, that my subsequent journey lay through 
Italy, where banditti were more common than officers 
of police, and where such means of protection were 
absolutely necessary. I am afraid, however, both my 
flattery and reasoning would have been thrown away 
upon him, and my pistol detained, had it not been that 
the old gentleman (who was also very short-sighted,) in 
carrying on his examination, happened (while the pistol 
was in very close approximation to his nose) to touch 
the check that held the bayonet down. It thus escaped 
from its restraint, and suddenly springing up, struck the 
spectacles from his face. The poor prefect, believing he 


After six months spent in Jersey, the family 
went, by steam, to St. Malo. On their leisurely 
way to Paris, sundry travelling grievances are re. 
corded, and also at St. Malo and elsewhere, which, 
we should hope, may tend, in time, to their remoyal, 
The annoyance of crowds of brawling porters, and 
ragged boys pulling at the luggage of unfortunate 
persons just landed on a strange or a foreign pier, 
is not, indeed, peculiar to St. Malo, nor .yet the 
grand bearing of the gentlemen of the police. A 


Chinese, seeing those well-dressed personages per- 


ambulating our streets and public places in pairs, 
quietly chatting and enjoying themselves, might 
be very apt to mistake them for English manda- 


rins of a high button, or, at least, field-marshals, 


“If,” says Mr. Burn Murdoch, after describing 
the scene on the pier,— 


If, however, the police had condescended to dismount 
from their high horse of official dignity, (exemplified in 
the large cocked hat and long sabre,) and, instead of 
walking very majestically past such a crowd as were 
assembled to annoy the passengers on St. Malo pier, 
had mixed somewhat freely among them, and either 
awed them into decency of behaviour, or throwmsome 
half dozen of the younger rascals into the water, it 
vould have conduced much to the comfort of strangers; 
and whatever the said police would have tius sacrificed 
of dignity, they would have gained in usefulness, and 
would have been, at least for once in their lives, of ser- 
vice to the public. 

We took up our quarters in the Hotel de Franee, 
where apartments had been provided for us. This 
hotel, which I have little hesitation in saying 15 one o& 
the best in France, is kept by M. Gogué. He was for 
some years cook to Lord Melbourne, and had married 
an Englishwoman, who performs her part as mistress of 
the establishment with great credit. M. Gogué has an 
excellent kitchen establishment, a man cook, and male 
assistant; and when it is at same time mentioned, that 
M. Gogué himself takes a direct superintendence of that 
department, it will be no matter of surprise to be in- 
formed that the dinners are most excellent. 


A fortnight was sufficient to exhaust St. Malo 
and the surrounding country, and to obtain 4 
glimpse of some places in Brittany, rarely visited 
by tourists. Mr. Burn Murdoch, who seems fond 
of rural pursuits, and who is himself a practi 
agriculturalist, gives, both here and in other 
places, a description of the state of husbandry 12 
France, which seems to vary, through good, bad, and 
indifferent, in different localities, as in other coun: 
tries. His opinion seems to be in favour o! minute 
cultivation, as the most conducive, if not to the 
accumulation of wealth, to social well-being. In- 
stead, however, of such utilitarian passages, We 
select this touching description of a young girls 
funeral. The tourist had ascended the Rance to 
Dinan, by steam :— 
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On returning from Dinan, (which I did by land,) I 
funeral of a young girl, the whole circumstances 
h made a strong impression upon my mind. 
lly, with downcast eyes, first came three young 
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several pairs of fresh horses quite ready for posting. 
But she reasoned, that unless we gave her our money 


for the post-horses, she would secure it by compelling 
_us to pay for a day’s entertainment at her very dirty 


te They were dressed in white, in the same manner | 


3s when they appear in church for the first communion ; 

one in the centre carried a crucifix. At a distance 
of about thirty yards behind, followed the coffin,—a 
ender and thin coffin, bespeaking the fragile nature of 
the material it contained. It was covefed by a snow- 
white shroud, and carried by six young girls, dressed 
also in pure white. 
gre to thirty other girls, also. dressed in white, who, 
from time to time, relieved each other in the burden ot 
carrying the corpse. Ata considerable distance behind, 
were a number of women, and only four men. They 
were travelling to the church of Plover; and, when we 
met them, they had still several miles to walk ere they 
seached the final resting-place of their little friend. It 
was a calm and beautiful evening, and the outward face 
of nature was in unison with the still and noiseless, but 
vet impressive ceremony ; and had it not been for one 
feeling Which forced itself upon my mind at the time, 
‘and to which, when noticing the state of religion in 
this part of France, I may allude in a future page,) I 
should have been led to wish, that in our own land, 
when cases of death occur among the young, the lesson 
could be impressed upon their youthful survivors, by 
some such outward ceremony as I then witnessed. 

This feeling, we presume, refers to some point 
of the Roman Catholic Faith, and especially to 
the celibacy of the priesthood, and the influences 
of the Confessional ; to which Mr. Burn Murdoch 
afterwards takes strong exception, and which he 
would allow no woman to approach till she is 
thirty-six, by which time she is presumed to be 
able to take care of herself; and therefore, we 
should say, has no longer need of a spiritual 
director. 

The extortions and impositions attempted and 
practised hy landlords of inns, but more especially 
by landladies, are proverbial all over the world — 
orat least the world of Europe and Asia. Here 
isan amusing, an’ in instructive instance of the 
frequent, and iuost provoking, and impudent 
frauds of ** mine host.” Mr. Burn Murdoch, 
and some of his party, had been visiting the far- 
famed fortress of Mount St. Michael; and, as he 
tells — 

Ihad arranged with the innkeeper at Pont Orson to 
have dinner ready for us on our return, and made a bar- 
gain both fur the carriage and horses to the Mont, and 
aso for fresh horses to carry us in the afternoon to Dol. 
We intended, after looking about us at Dol, to remain 
there all night, and to return to St. Malo by the dili- 
gence hext morning. On our return to Pont Orson we 
focnd dinner (alas, how different from M. Gogué’s) 
ready, 

Having finished our repast, I ordered the fresh horses 
to be put to the carriage, when the landlady, with great 
coolness, assured me there were no fresh horses in the 
stables: and, moreover, demanded four times the sum 
agreed upon by her husband in the forenoon, for the hire 
of the same horses we had at the Fort, in case we were 
resolved to proceed to Dol that evening. I a-ked to see 
te landlord, with whom I had bargained, but he had 
fone from home, and his better-half was quite firm in 
“er attempt to impose. 

One of my sons then went to the other inn, to see 
What could be done: but there the same demand was 


wade, without disguising that they had been made fully 
‘ware of what might happen, by their friends of the 


Other acs. . 
‘Her establishment. I was very angry, and, as far as 


my French permitted, abusive to the old lady; and the 


iniquitous attempt. 


| 
! 


Then followed from about twenty- | 


inn. It never entered into the good dame’s head that, 
without the assistance of horses, we could escape her 
Frenchmen, in the upper ranks, 
never walk. We, however, were determined not to be 
beat by her, and we resolved that three should walk to 
Dol, leaving one to take the chance of a place in the 
Paris diligence, which was to pass in the evening, and 
bring up the carpet-bags. Four might not have been 
able to find seats, but there was little fear of one person 
doing so; at least, I have seldom seen a French diligence 
so full, but that in one or other of its compartments, one 
traveller and two carpet-bags could not be stowed away 
fera stage. I intimated our intentions to the landlady, 
desired her to furnish her bill, and proceeded to carry 
our bags across the street to the offiée where the dili- 
gence stopped. Her surprise was great—three gentle- 
men walk to Dol (a distance of about ten miles,) it was 
quite impossible — the thing could not be; she would 
uot hear it mentioned ; and, whether she was afraid of 


having the death of any of the party to answer for 


from the exertion, or of losing the hire of the post- 
horses, I will not pretend to decide, but the proposal 
produced a very wonderful effect on the old lady. The 
landlord himself came out of his hiding-place ;— his 
wife had certainly, mistaken matters. Fresh horses 


/Were put to the caleche, the agreed upon hire very 


thankfully taken, and we went on merrily to Dol. 

There is, it would seem, in France, an “ Old 
France,” as well as a * Young,” which probably 
leavens the latter body. Of this fact, the tourist 
had a proof, at once diverting and serious, in the 
person of an old officer, accidentally met on the 
ramparts of Avranche, who, upon some trifling 
and casual reference to the place having been once 
besieged and taken by the English, from a most 
polite, obliging, and communicative old soldier, 
doing the honours of his country to a stranger, 
was all at once converted into a maniac :— 

My friend’s manner became quite changed, — he had 
formerly spoken slowly and deliberately, and was per- 
fectly intelligible to me; his equanimity was now, how- 
ever, gone, —- his speech became rapid, and his manner 
excited. From the old ramparts of Avranche, of which 
he declared the English became masters through the 
treachery of their defenders within, and not by the 
bravery of their assailants without, he passed to the 
battle of Waterloo, which he also declared was won by 
the English through bribery. The Duke of Wellington, 
he affirmed, had bribed Marshal Grouchy to allow the 
Prussians to come up; and, had it not been for English 
gold, British bravery and military excellence would 
never have prevented Waterloo being another French 
victory. I tried to show him that such an accusation 
was totally absurd and ridiculous; but I might have 
spared myself the attempt; he had a moss logical 
method of convincing himself he was right. The French 
troops never, he declared, in time, had been defeated, 
on equality of terms, in fair fighting, by any troops in 
the world; and, therefore, at Waterloo, when they 
were defeated, he was convinced foul play had led to 
the result ; besides, he had been at Waterloo, and was 
entitled to know all about the battle. 1 endeavoured 
to change the subject; and, moreover, assured him (and 
that very conscientiously,) that I could not understand 
French when spoken so very rapidly, and begged him 
to speak more slowly; but I could not succeed. The 
whole military ardour of the old soldier was roused— 
that ardour led him to pray for a new war with the 
British, when, by a victory more decisive than Water- 
loo, the stain of defeat would be wiped off from the 
French arms. The subject, in short, had completely 
changed the very nature and appearance of the man. 


“ore so, that, on going into the stable, I discovered | From a quiet aud and most obliging and polite geutle- 
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man, he became a hot and intemperate accuser; one in 
whose company, while in such a mood, it was impossible 
to remain without a quarrel. I therefore took off my 
hat, and wished him good-bye. 

It was the first time I had heard the story of Grouchy’s 
being bribed. I have since heard the same absurdity 
repeated in Paris. The desire of the French, or, at least, 
a portion of that nation, for war, I have no doubt, pro- 
ceeds from a wish to wipe off, by subsequent victory, the 
remembrance of the defeat they sustained at Waterloo. 


Vire, in Normandy, is recommended by Mr. Burn 
Murdoch as a suitable locality for English people 
desirous of settling quietly in France, especially if 
they are fond of field-sports. 

The party reached Paris by Rouen, travelling 
the whole way from that city by rail. The plan 
adopted at Paris, which was entered in May, the 
very height and bustle of the Paris as of the 
London season, we consider the best possible, for 


those who would, with ease and comfort, become | f | 
no quarter is Paris and its environs seen to greater ad. 


| Vaniage. 
very minutely. 


acquainted with the French capital. They took 
a good furnished house — obtained at this season 
with some difficulty — in a central and pleasant 
locality, adjoining the Champs Elysées; and 
engaged by the month, and at a fixed rate, a 
large, roomy carriage, with driving seat and rum- 
ble ; and having studied Galignani’s paper every 
morning, went abroad, from twelve till six, to 
visit the places and see the sights selected for the 
day. The same plan should be adopted by all 
families or parties of friends visiting Paris, who 
have no carriage of their own. ‘The Annual 
Exposition of Manufactures was open at this time; 
and it was calculated that, besides 25,000 English 
strangers, there were then in Paris 100,000 persons 
from the different provinces, interested in this 
Exhibition. Mr. Burn Murdoch found much to 
adinire, both among the useful and the decorative 
articles, with one important exception :— 

The lowest portion, however, of the whole concern 
was decidedly the exhibition of agricultural implements 
and machinery. In truth, instead of the actual imple- 
ments of the present day, they were more fitted to adorn 
a museum, as relics of the habits and implements of a 
generation long since passed, or as giving some idea of 
the present state of agriculture in Greenland. 

Louis Philippe, who has now overcome the pre- 
judices and conquered the esteem and good-will of 
all the world—out of France, stands very high in 
our tourist's estimation. On this topic, he says,— 

It requires no great foresight to predict, that, but 
give France (or, probably, it might be a more correct 
expression to say, let France but keep) peace and quiet 
for a few years longer, and her artisans and manufac- 
turers will be able to compete with any in the world. 

The king of the French is zealously performing his 
part in the work of improvement. He is doing all in 
his power to rear up a middle order of men in the coun- 
try, and it is his plan to encourage the arts of peace by 
every possible means. He well knows it is among those 
who have nothing to lose that revolution finds its most 
ready and efficient supporters. It is among such men, 
especially when restrained by no moral or religious 
principle, that anarchy and bloodshed are fostered and 
matured as in a congenial soil. He well knows that 
every man who has, by means of honest industry, ac- 
quired a competency of the good things of this life, is a 
conservative at heart, and a firm supporter of almost 
any dynasty under which his lot may be cast, and under 
which his life and property are secure. The Exposition 
and its interests were, therefore, the subject of very 
special solicitude to the Citizen King. . . 





| My opinion is, that Louis Philippe adhered to 

charter as far as he was able; but that neither cS the 
any other man could govern France, and allow the = 
tion (by which word, in France, must always be “ie 
stood the Parisian mob,) so much of their own will as 
that deed conferred upon them. It is quite clear that 
the standing army of one hundred thousand mey, in pow 

around Paris, with che fortifications and detached res 
have been of more service to the French people (although 


_many of them are not sensible of it,) in preserving the 


king’s head upon his shoulders, and in keeping the 
Parisians from cutting each others’ throats, than al] 
the restrictions and restraints, and provisions of all the 
charters that ever were written. ‘ : 

Some of the detached forts are very strong, Every 
thing that art and skill can do has been done to render 
them so. I visited Fort Valerian, the largest of these 
forts. It is situated on the ridge of ground which rises 
from the Seine, between St. Cloud and Neuilly, and ” 
of great extent. We first walked round it, and enjoyed 
very fine views of the windings of the river, of the eity, 
and of the surrounding country to a great extent. From 


We then entered the fort and examined jt 
It has been under erection since 184], 
and will be completed next season, (1845.) The ex. 
pense is enormous, but so is the work. + Soe 

It is quite clear that had either Louis XVI. or Charles 
X. been in possession of such a chateau as Fort Valerian, 
they might still have been the ruling family in France, 
Every day, however, which passes of quiet and steady 
government, renders the existence of such helps less and 
less necessary, and proportionally strengthens the cause 
of peace and security, both to king and people. The 
people are getting into trade, they are gradually aceu- 
mulating capital, and, in proportion as they do so, they 
become more and more the supporters of order; and, in 
truth, constitute the only legitimate force against 
anarchy and confusion. 

The King and the whole Royal Family do all they 
can to foster and encourage the spirit of trade and aequi- 
sition of capital. 

Of what incalculable benefit is the prolonged 
life of one man to Europe, but especially to France 
itself ! 

The death and funeral of La Fitte took place 
while our tourist was in Paris; and a_ popular 
outbreak was, if not intended, expected by the 
covernment, and provided against. The celebrated 
bravading pamphlet of Prince Joinville also ap- 
peared at this time, and at once gratified and 
annoyed his compatriots. 

Mr. Burn Murdoch is not, and does not affect to 
be, a great admirer of the Fine Arts. His taste 
leads him rather to admire the works of Nature; 
and those who possess the happy power of seeing 
and combining pictures for themselves from every 
variety of external objects, certainly attain an 
immense advantage over the most assiduous 
vallery-hunters and sight-seers, and at the same 
time save themselves much useless fatigue. Thus 
far, and it is a great length too, every man and 
woman should be an artist —a creative artist— 
and galleries will then never be wanting stored 
with treasures of endless riches and variety to all 
who hold the charmed key. 

With a few detached sentences on the outward 
shows of the French capital, we shall conclude 
this portion of the ** Notes.” 

One of the favourite amusements of the Parisian 
fashionable world, is driving up and down the avenues 
des Champs Elysées, between the Triumphal Arch an 
Place de la Concorde. By walking or standing oD the 
footpath, a person has thus the opportunity of seeing ihe 
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ple and fine equipages. The rate of driving 
is a slow Walk, and the carriages follow each other in 
dose procession. W hat pleasure can be found in thus 
in and again passing and repassing up and down the 
dusty road, I cannot imagine. That some excuse 
may be found for delicate females who are unable to 
walk, may be allowed; but the curiosity was to see full- 
wn men, With full-grown mustachios, gravely seated, 
sometimes singly, often in parties of twos and threes in 
s britska, exhibiting themselves at fall length, lolling 
back, and at least, to all appearance, half asleep. What 
strack me very much, was the diminutive size of the 
inmates of many an aristocratic carriage, both male and 
female,—small delicate creatures, the females especially, 
sppeared to be quite unfit for the ordinary tear and wear 
of life. ‘ ; , , , 

The crowds of people who every day passed through 
the Place de la Concorde, towards the Champs Elysées, 
either to see and be seen, or to amuse themselves at 
diferent kinds of games or pastimes, or to visit the Ex- 
position, were quite wonderful. I am willing to admit, 
that the Place de la Concorde is one of the finest 
squares in the world ;— which fact, were any one to 
doubt or deny, every Parisian would be ready to fight 
for the honour of his city. How inconsistent are these 
ame Parisians ; @ man who would quarrel with you, if 
you denied the surpassing beauty and grandeur of the 
Place, has not the slightest scruple of dirtying and 
beastifying it as he passes through it. Verily, the 
French are, in some things, a very shameless nation. 


But the polished Parisians become too bad for 
ushyperboreans. Mrs. Trollope and Mr. Dickens 
would require to go forth among them, birch in 
hand. A horror more repulsive to British feelings 
than all the other abominations put together, was 
an hospital for the dissection of living animals, 
jogs and horses, and other creatures, attached to 
a Veterinary College near Paris. 


Here lay six if not seven living horses, fixed by every 
possible mechanical device by the head and the feet to 
these pillars, to prevent their struggling, and upon each 
horse Were siX or seven men engaged in performing the 
diferent surgical operations. The sight was truly hor- 
rible. The operations had begun early in the forenoon, 
was nearly three o’clock in the afternoon when we 
entered the place; so the poor wretches, as may be sup- 
posed, had ceased being able to make any very violeut 
‘truggles ; but the deep heaving of the still panting 
chest, and horrid look of the eyes when such were as yet 
remaining in the head, while the lead itself was firmly 
ashed to a pillar, was harrowing beyond endurance. 
the students had begun their day’s work in the least 
ai parts of the animal: the trunks of the animals were 
there, having lost tails, ears, hoofs, Ac., and they were 
vow engaged in performing the more important opera- 
Hons, such as tying the main arteries, and boring holes 
iM the head, and cutting in upon all the most sensitive 
aud tender places, on purpose, as we were informed, 
‘pon our expressing horror at the sight, that they might 
‘ee the retraction and motions of the several nerves and 
muscles, One animal had one side of the head, including 
tye and ear, completely dissected, and the students were 
*ngaged when we entered in laying open and cauterizing 
we ankle of the same animal. What I have deseribed 
¥as the result of the observation of a few seconds. I 
* absolutely sick, and hastened away from this abode 

lorrid cruelty.* 
— vindicated the practice, upon the plea of its 
Sidiedl ann the advancement of science, A young 
4 iriend who accompanied me in my visit, ex- 

‘aimed ih re ply, Je suis medecin moi-meme, and no such 
Practice is necessary. M. B. shrugged his shoulders. 


os 
vit 


We as 
are g al to find that the able and celebrated head of 


tbe Ed rn} , ] 

0 ¢ evaren Veterinary College, Professor Dick, who has 

Y STeyt + » 1 ¢] ° 

thee? Taited the reputation of the Institution, denounces 

_ Pr actices at Alfort. as not re revolting to hun hi 
1ece ; » 48 LOU nore revoiling to Lumanity than 
Ceisary in teach ’ : , Kae ‘ 

an y in teaching Veterinary Surgery.—Z. 7. M. 
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| He was not, he said, a veterinarian; he had no right of 


interference with the prescribed course of study; he was 
merely the military Governor of the establishment. 

The party proceeded, by rail and steam, from 
Paris to Lyons, on their way to Italy. It was 
now about the end of June, and the crops were 
ripening, but not luxuriant; ‘* wheat tolerably 
good, oats very poor,” between Paris and Orleans, 
But— 


The whole appearance of the fields, including the 
ploughing, indicated a better system of agriculture than 
{ had previously observed in other parts of France. 
Several small (wheel) ploughs, like those made by 
Ransom in England, were at work; they were managed 
by one man, and drawn by two horses. Whatever may 
be the cause, it is evident, from the size of the enclosures, 
that the land in this part of France is not in the same 
subdivided condition as is the case between Rouen and 
Paris. 


The steam voyage on the Loire and the Allier 


| was not accomplished so easily as if those rivers 


had been the Thames or the Hudson ; but after 
many provoking delays and petty obstacles, it was 
safely accomplished at last. Individuals of vari- 
ous callings, accomplishments, and characters, were 
encountered by the way, and our specimens of 
these, if not the most amiable, are, we trust, the 
most rare to be found in French society. 


In the cabin of the boat was seated a party of four 
men, sipping their coffee and brandy. The oldest, who 
must have been considerably upwards of fifty years of 
age, was the oracle of the party. He was dressed, or 
rather over-dressed, in a great profusion of gold chains, 
and other ornaments of jewellery adorning his person; 
and his evident aim, by dress and manner, was, if pos- 
sible, to sink at least twenty years of his age, and to be 
thought as young as any of his party—all of whom were 
much his juniors, and one of them had searcely attained 
majority. Most probably he was a traveller for some 
large jewellery establishment either in Paris or Lyons. 

This veteran juvenile, whatever he was by trade or 
profession, was an open secoffer at all laws, Divine and 
human;—wished society constituted on an entirely new 
and qual footing; and, more especially, was indignant 
at the law of marriage. This rite, he insisted, should 
be wholly abolished—the family tie no longer recog- 
nised, and children become the common property of the 
nation, and be educated in public seminaries at the 
public expense. This conversation, and much more to 
the same effect, took place, be it observed, in the public 
cabin of a crowded steam-vessel, many ladies being pre- 
sent. A gentleman from Paris, going to the neighbour- 
hood of Marseilles with his family, for the benefit of sea- 
bathing, was very much shocked at the expression of 
these sentiments; but he said he knew such were too 
commonly entertained among certain classes of indivi- 
duals in France, and especially in Lyons and its vicinity. 

Now, it is, we should hope, more than probable 
that much of this was mere idle talk and vapour, 

A great deal of real hardship was to be endured 
before anchor was fairly cast in the harbour of 
Genoa: nor did the causes of vexation and irrita- 
tion end here. Mr. Burn Murdoch admits that 
strangers have no right to murmur at the regula- 
tions of foreign governments; but we take leave 
to think that they have the best possible right to 
complain of frivolous and useless rules, and to 
obtain their abrogation, which can only be done by 
complaining, and that loudly. Instead of visiting 
Rome, the party went direct to Naples, and still 


by steam; halting at Leghorn. Fine sunsets 


| were witnessed ; but Mr, Murdoch had seen sun- 
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sets as fine when sailing among the islands of | greater part of the family pursued the more cus. 


Scotland ; as indeed every one must have done 
who visits those northern regions, particularly in 
early summer or in autumn. 


The Bay of Naples did not come up to a too, 
highly raised ideality, and nothing seems to have | 


made much impression on the chief of the party, 
save the visit to Pompeii. As the heats were 
now extreme, the family, in preference to Naples, 
settled at Castellammare, from which Naples could 
easily be visited every day, as the distance is 
only fourteen miles by a railway. What most 
struck Mr. Burn Murdoch during his residence 
on the Bay of Naples were the oyster fishers, 
and certain aquatic amusements peculiar to the 
locality, which we do not remember to have seen 
described by any previous writer. Worse amuse- 
ments might be introduced by our redoubted 
rowers and yachters to the Thames, the Mersey, 
and the Clyde, than the aquatic tournament of 
the Bay of Naples. 


The rival forces consist of twelve boats on each side, 
respectively painted red and blue; they are very small, 
probably about ten feet long, and are each manned by 
two men. One pulls the boat, the other, the champion, 
stands upon a platform raised flush with the sides of the 
boat at its stern; these are armed with very long wooden 
lances, on the end of which is a leathern ball. Ata 
given signal, a boat from each of the opposing ranks 
pulls out, and meeting mid-way, the two warriors level 
their lances, and coming in direct collision, one, and 
sometimes both, are precipitated into the sea; the boats 
immediately pull back again into position, leaving the 
discomfited knight to pick up his lance and follow at 
his leisure. In this way the fight continues, till one 
side (or colour of boat) has every man immersed. 
Victory, then, as to the colour is decided. It sometimes 
happens, however, two of one colour are left, and these 
again contend for the individual prize. These being 
the most dexterous, often sustain each other’s shocks 
six or seven times, till at length one is precipitated into 
the sea, and so ends the fight. 

Another species of amusement consists in placing a 
purse of money at the outer end of the bowsprit of a 
ship, —- the said bowsprit being well greased, and con- 
siderably inclined upwards. The purse becomes the 
property of the first man who can take it. The indivi- 
duals who make the attempt run up the bowsprit in all 
variety of ways. Some of them set out as fast as they 
can; others warily and slowly; but as long as I looked 
on, none succeeded in reaching the purse; they invari- 
ably fell into the sea, and, swimming to the ship, as- 
cended its side, and were again ready for another at- 
tempt. The bowsprit is, of course, disencumbered of 
all its cordage for the occasion. ‘The only risk which 
an individual runs in practising this amusement, is in 
not being able to get away from under the bowsprit 
before his next follower tumbles above him, in which 
case, as the height is considerable, the parties coming 
in contact are sometimes much hurt; and the keenness 
exhibited is so great, that there are often two indivi- 
duals on the beam at the same time. There is no fear 
of drowning. All round the Bay of Naples the natives 
in their youth live more in the water than on the land ; 
indeed, they spend the whole day lying naked on the 
shore and sporting in the sea, —they are perfectly am- 
phibious; and the only way to drown a Neapolitan, 
would be to tie a twenty-pound shot to his neck. 

At Marseilles, and again at Castellammare, Mr. 
Burn Murdoch suffered so grievously from the 
heat of the weather, that instead of returning, as had 
been intended, through Italy and France by land, 
he resolved to go home by the roundabout, but 


easier way of Malta and Gibraltar, while the 


i 
‘ 





tomary route. He however inserts an account of 
one of the exploratory excursions of his sons to 
the summit of Monte St, Angelo; a rather inte. 
resting feat, and one seldom attempted. 

On setting out, our traveller, like other John 
Bulls, was resolute and sturdy in setting his fao. 
and buttoning his pockets against impositions : bys 
like the rest of his countrymen, he was drivep tp 
submit at last, and to bribe at railways and 
landing quays like the citizens of less free on 
favoured nations. The voyage to Malta was imag 
in a French government war-steamer, the com. 
mander of which indemnified himself for th, 
indignity of conveying passengers for hire, by 
treating them with complete neglect ; or as liye. 
lumber to be cared for only by the steward.” Th 
passengers are worth seeing. 

The surgeon of the ship was the best talker With 
whom I ever sat in company. In rapidity of utteranee 
the late Comedian Matthews was a joke to him! fur no: 
only did he pour forth words in mouthfuls, but at the 
same moment was he stuffing his organ of speech frog 
without with huge quantities of bread and salad, and 
fricasseed chicken; how the thoroughfare was kept open, 
is yet to me a perfect enigma. However, the doctor 
was awit, and laughed most heartily himself at his 
own jokes. 

A complete contrast to the surgeon sat opposite to him 
at table, in the person of one of my fellow-passengers, 
He was a Spaniard,—large, bulky, and grave. He 
could have put the doctor in his pocket; and the intense 
look of astonishment with which he regarded him as k2 
sat and chattered, put me in mind of the look given by 
a lion in a menagerie at the gambols and grimaces of a 
monkey. He was a remarkably well-informed person, 
and was going out to Athens, as Chargé d’ Affaires from 
the Court of Madrid to King Otho. He spoke Faglish 
tolerably well, was at the time studying Shakspere, and 
I was pleased to think I was of some service to him in 
explaining certain passages, through the meaning of 
which no dictionary could pilot a stranger. We had 
also two French artists (painters) on board; they were 
employed by a house in Paris to make drawings of the 
scenery of the shores of the Mediterranean, and of the 
Greek Islands, and so on to Constantinople; and the 
rapidity with which they took their sketches surprised 
me. ‘The plan they adopted was this: after fixing upon 
the subject, each made his sketch; they then compared, 
and filled in, and amended mutually from each other's 
designs. These sketches were afterwards to become 
the ground of future amplification and improvement 
before publication. ; ° ° : 

There was also a French young lady on board, tr 
velling by herself to Constantinople. She was % 
brunette of no pretensions to beauty; but when she 
came upon deck (as she always did) without any bonnet, 
with her hair very neatly dressed, a little parasol # 
protect her from the sun, and in a loose morning goW2, 
she was, at least, interesting in her appearance. % 
was the only person on whom the officers of the ship 
coudescended to bestow any attention. There w% 
another individual, a steerage or deck passenger, whe 
excited a good deal of speculation, and not @ little 
sympathy. He was a young man of delicate appes* 
ance, — genteel, indeed, almost strikingly 80, 10 his 
manner; dressed in thread-bare garments, that evidently 
had seen better days, and been in better compauy- 
what country he was none could tell; he had never 
spoken a single word in any one’s hearing since he came 
on board. He remained sitting silently on deck 
day; and ate his provisions from his own slender store, 
in solitude and silence. Ile wore his hair long, and 
moustache. Many were the suppositions made reg# ng 
him; but the doctor’s opinion of the case was geae nd 
received as the most correct judgment which coal 
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edon the subject. That learned individual decided | competing seminaries for the education of young 
ist he was a German nv vy githee. Fame “4 ladies, or some of our fashiona)le dancing-masters, 
yjs mind to drown himself, because the pe sd ge | to import, for a ‘‘ few seasons,” Spanish instructors 
thy to hold him, had oer Seearers on | in the art of walking The Not tain several 
bee his resolution into effect in the classical depths of ' MEINE SOUES COS = 
ey Grecian Archipelago, aud was proceeding by steam | curious illustrations of the ingenious modes in 
tia Malta, for that purpose. which smuggling was seen carried on, particularly 
Now, lest the reader be tormented by restless | 0? the coasts of Spain. On the political state of 
egriosity, OF die outright on the rack, we must let | that kingdom and that of France, those reflections 
him know that both the sentimental or lackadaisical are made which naturally occur to any sensible 
» gentleman and the young French lady and thoughtful Englishman, looking around and 
ae seen at Malta; the former, in most before him, but which present nothing novel to 
Cateaahle equipments, asking in good native those at home who are conversant with the internal 
Enalish at the principal booksellers for a book conditionof thesecountries. We do not suppose that 
hale _— ; and the lady—the charm was dis- Mr. Burn Murdoch would have desired the perma- 
solved ‘on afterwards discovering her, hanging ent occupation of Spain by Napoleon ; but foreign 
“a the arm of one of the officers,—a Parisian conquest is conquest, and, as such, a great evil, 
milliner going to dress the Turkish ladies, and air- Whether effected by Bonaparte or Louis Philippe ; 
‘ng the finery she had for sale on her own petite so we are not prepared to welcome the tran- 
° : quillity of Spain, wretched and torn by intestine 





rson. . 4 o. 6 ¢ , ; 

The supposed German student still remains a factions as it is, nor to join in our author's wish 
mvetery that Louis Philippe had a hundred thousand 

‘VWr.Burn Murdoch, who appears to think forhim- , troops there, and were by a strong government, 
Selby ) : e. ° 
struck with the view of Cadiz from the sea, than | the eternal outbreaks and risings of the discon- 
with either Genoa or Naples, though every person tented. Despotic governments “for a time,” are 
who pretends to taste, is bound to prefer the apt to extend to very long or indefinite periods of 
Italian cities. He also liked the nice, clean, cool time. 

: a ry en = ” - oe cs .° ™ 
streets, and pays a traveller's bounden tribute to rhe ' Notes close at Lisbon, with which city 
the grace if not to the beauty of the women. As the tourist had many pleasing early associations. 
this is the only passage of the gallant sort in the He was glad to find it not so filthy as it used to 
volume, it is to be hoped that the Spanish ladies be represented, nor the dogs so numerous. <A sudden 

’ . . . 
will appreciate it accordingly. tempest in the Bay of Biscay, not without a touch 
: of danger, gave a dignified finish to the tour. 
It is well known that, many hundred years ago, the The al, : ial ai - ‘eal ; 
women of Spain obtained from Nature a patent in the le gale, which seems to have been tremendous, 
artofwalking. Although its period of endurance should | lasted for three days. It is stated that the regular 
have long ere this expired, still none have been able to hands were by far too few to work the vessel in 


discover the secret, or to infringe its terms; and the gych weather, and that although the Oriental 
artis still the exclusive property of the Spanish lady. | Gyan Company should double their charges, it 
What struck me, however, as very remarkable, was the “ ; ’ 
fact, that at all ages do the Spanish women enjoy this | would be much better than endangering the lives 
peculiar privilege. That young and handsome females ; of their passengers. This Company have, since 
should move gracefully, is easily conceivable; but that | that period, received a fearful and a costly lesson. 
childhood and old age should equally do so, requires to On looking back, Mr. Burn Murdoch thinks 
cee ta hlioned Neverthe eu it ie asthe scenery beheld in the voyage between Strom 
with a grace and beauty of step, which alike is beyond boli and Syracuse, sailing through the Straits of 
teaching or imitating; and grandmothers, while they Messina, the grandest and most beautiful that he 
can move at all,do so gracefully; and during this morn- beheld ; and next to that, the gay and diversified 
+: ae ce nM cel pay iti — coast scenery between Marseilles and Naples. The 

fure me, all indicative of coals and loveliness, was | | Productions of art which struck him most, were, 
astonished,on coming up to the object of my admiration, , 8trange to say, the mosaic pavement of St. John’s 
to discover the face and wrinkles of a dame of three- church, Malta, and the excavated batteries in 
score. Nay, in one case, when the performer was (jibraltar Rock. 


deformed by , kk. oti chibi same : 
wou I by a hunchback, still she exhibited the same In closing the volume, we may assure our 
auty of action as her fairer and better formed sisters. - 


It is quite a hopeless task to attempt to describe this readers that they will find nearly its whole con- 

style of moving : it is not in the power of language to tents as sensible and entertaining, and as devoid 

do so; aman must see a Spanish lady walk, to know of pretension and literary and artistic affectations, 

what a Spanish lady’s walking is. as those which we have selected as specimens of 
It might be worth while for some of our keenly its style and topics. 
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y-goer. By William Robson. Post Octavo. | Play-goer” belongs to the bright theatrical period of 
Pp. 252. London: Masters. the Kembles, Siddons, Jordan, Emery, Fawcett, Cooke, 

To the great majority of the present generation this | Irish Johnstone, and the radiant galaxy of forty years 
volume appears just twenty years too late. “ The Old ' since; and to the critical era of Charles Lamb, Hazlitt, 


The Old Pla 
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and young buoyant Leigh Hunt. These were the palmy | to purchase a set of engravings of Charles in varions 


days of the English stage; and, compared with the 


giants who then trode the boards, even the greatest of | 


their successors appear, in the eyes of old play-goers, 
“little men;” Kean, a vulgar ranter;- Macready, an 
obstreperous mouther; Mathews, a low mimic, and 
Liston, an abortive non-descript. The enthusiastic 
“Qld Play-goer,” with whom the stage appears to 
have been a passion and an absorbing amuse ment, is so 
fervent in admiration of the old players—so complete an 
out-and-outer, that his work is rather an eulogy of his 
favourites than an analysis of their powers, or critique 
on their separate performances. John Kemble is his 
perfect model of an actor; his bean-ideal of histrionic 


perfection ; while the majestic Siddons, in “ 


gorgeous 
pall,” and the exquisitely fascinating Jordan,are exalted 
into something far above mere stage humanity. That 
we shall not soon look upon their like again may be 
true; but, in the lapse of time, it is to be feared that 
play-goers have degenerated as much as actors. They 
may not have lost the perception of excellence, but the 
spirit of theatrical enjoyment has been deadened for 
lack of proper aliment. The youth of modern times are 
not so fortunate as “ The Old Play-goer,”’ who was 
every night repairing to Drury Lane or Covent Garden, 
when “ Hamlet, Lear, Macbeth, Coriolanus, Lady 


* moving, 


Macbeth, Katherine and Constance,” were 
living, and breathing in noble and lovely shapes ;” and 
when the love of the stage was an elevating sentiment; 
the acted drama an intellectual pleasure. When we 
get back the Kembles, and Jordans, and Siddons, it 
will become so again. In the meanwhile, it is delight- 
ful to hear an intense admirer, and no mean judge, 
talk over, and exult in, achievements of which he was, 
night by night, the charmed witness. This, having first 
inscribed his work to the last star of the constellation, 
Charles Kemble, he does, in the convenient form of a 
series of letters, addressed to another Charles. By 
reflection, the reader, in spite of himself, catches some 
spark from the glow of the veteran,— 


** Shouldering his crutch to show how fields were won.” 


Speaking, or eloquently raving of those golden days, he 


says of the hembles : — 


How much more perfect was the Lear of John, when 
supported by Charles’s Edgar! Who that recollects 
the beantiful scene, when the poor old monarch desires 
to have “ some talk with the learned Theban,” but must 
be aware of this! Oh! what a noble rivalry it was to 
see two such men seated on the ground, close to the 
fuot-lights, each stimulated by the fine acting of the 
other to play up to his best! The one depicting poor 
outraged Nature, deprived of the jewel reason; the 
other, with an equally fine touch, showing, that though 
he played the part of a madman, the madness was but 
assumed. John and Falconbridge, Brutus and Mark 
Antony, Macbeth and Maeduff, Othello and Cassio, 
Pierre and Jaffier, were all representations of the same 
kind; and I always fancied that the three Kembles were 
like the three Graces—they were never so great or so 
beautiful as when together in the scene. It was a 
spirit-stirring emulation— Lear, Edgar, Cordelia; Rolla, 
Alonzo, Elvira; Leontes, Florizel, Hermione; Macbeth, 
Macduff, and the awful Lady; Wolsey, Cromwell, 
Katharine ; John, Falconbridge, Constance; Pierre, 
Jaffier, Belvidera. Oh, these were perfect picture: 
complete in their parts, true in their keeping, nothing 
Wanting, genius was the touchstone to genius! I sup- 
pose my love of the stage may be different from that of 
other people, but I should deem it heresy to see Charles 


in one of John’s characters. I refused some time since, | 


parts, because many of them belonged to his brother 

: . : I am quite aware | eould 
see nobody now play the said parts so well as he. but | 
would as soon go see any body perform Coriolanys afte 
John Kemble; any body play Lady Macbeth, Con 
pshaw ! any of Siddons’ characters after Siddons- we 
body play Sir Pertinax after George Cooke; Rosaling 
or her Hoydens, after Jordan; Tyke or Caliban after 
Emery; the Copper Captain after Lewis; Job Thorn. 
berry after Fawcett;—stop, stop! I must have ome 
more—hear the Storm by any body after Incled a~es 
see Charles Kemble play one character rendered Sacred 
and perfect in my mind, by the performance of hi 
brother. 


ye) 


Such is the vein of the old Play-goer; and in ; 


1? 
‘s 


~ 


ie 
disports through the popular dramas and actors of his 
youth,—the dramas of Sheridan, Tobin, Kenny, fa. 
well as the plays of Shakspere, — exclaiming, “Gods: 
only think of Cooke, Emery, Johnstone, and Davenport 
in one scene!” As a subject somewhat more fresh 
than the theatrical celebrities of the last age, we selec 
Emery, though the dramatist here divides laurels with 
the actor :— 


Emery requires a master’s hand to throw him out ig 
the light he deserves. I cannot satisfy myself with 
treating of him as a Dan, or any other broad Yorkshire 
or comic character; for I feel convinced that whatever 
might have been his real position or assumed persona. 
tion, he was stamped with nature’s nobility, and was 4 
man of genius. 

One great author marks his “ first play ” as an epoch 
in his history ; another, still more powerfully, fixes 
upon his first perusal of Schiller’s * Robber” as his most 
exciting moment :—for myself, amidst a thousand cher 
ished and never-to-be-forgotten theatrical recollections, 
I scarcely know one that exceeds in deep interest, the 
first time IT saw Emery’s Tyke! As Ul walked home after 
the performance, and ruminated over the character, | 
was astonished at the effect it had produced upop me— 
the play connected with it was nothing; it might have 
heen comedy, farce, or pantomime. I saw nothing but 
Emery glaring in agony at Lord Avondale—here wasa 
new vista of nature opened up that I had never dreamt 
of! When it had been before me, I could not sit still 
upon my seat; my flesh crawled, my hair rose, my pul 
sations were suffocating, and the tears streamed down 
my then young cheeks. I had witnessed the storms of 
passion in lofty spirits; I had wept at the pity-stirring 
sorrows of the fair, the weak, the aged, or the oppressed; 
but here was the frantic working of remorse in a rude, 
uncultivated nature, deeply stained with crime, and de- 
based by low dissipation—it was awful! I have seen 
all the stage has presented worth seeing during the last 
forty years, and I have witnessed no finer performance 
than when Emery, after glaring at his seducer, rushes 
from his presence, roaring, in his anguish, for “ Brandy, 
brandy !” as his only protection from the furies that 
pursue him. Oh, how unlike was this to your boasted 
“Bill Sikes!”’—the one was magnificent, instructive, 
affecting; the other, toad-like and loathsome. The one 
a Salvator Rosa picture, the other a Cruikshank illue 
tration of a Pierce Egan blackguard! Emery, a4 
comedian, went gallantly through the ordeal to whieh 
I would subject every actor pretending to eminence. 
He understood and could play Shakspere. His Cali- 
han was, by far, the best that has been seen since that 
of Charles Bannister. 

As a contrast to Emery and the great comic actors of 
the golden age of the English stage, we select Listes 
and Mathews. Both the passages quoted below have 
a spice of truth; and the latter embodies profound 
criticism, a moral lesson much wanted at 4 time 
when travesty and caricature crawl over and leave their 
poisonous slime on the most tender or the most 
creations of genius :— 
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you say I have spoken not well of Mathews; but 
dere you Wrong me, Charles: I only put forth a pro- 

¢ against false and forced wit, and cited a letter of 
Mathews’ as an instance of it. As an «actor there were 
few I liked better than Mathews; but when he sank 
into an imitator of others, I closed my account with 
yim. He was, there is no doubt, exceedingly amusing; 
pat that kind of amusement not jumping with my 
pamour, I never sought it. I was a lover of the stage 
gs an intellectual recreation and lessom, thérefore I could 
ol possibly admire imitations or travesties. I look upon 
, mimic to be the very lowest description of actor: he 
sways fixes upon the faulty peculiarities of the person 
+» mimics. I read in the papers that Mathews had 
-iven mnasterly imitations of Kemble’s acting and Inele- 
san’s singing. I knew very well that he could neither 
set $0 well as the one nor sing as well as the other: if 
" could, it would have been a better fortune to him 
re his own talent. What did this conviction tell me, 
en? Why, that Mathews, in order to set on “a 
antity of barren spectators to laugh,’ would throw 
mself into a few of Kemble’s rigid attitudes, and 
ail spout out a passage or two in a monotonous 
sameness of tone—these being, like Homer’s nods, the 
reat tragedian’s occasional faults; and that, as re- 
carded Incledon, he would lick his lips, speak thickly, 
hurriedly, and broadly,and sing as Charles did after the 
second bottle—-for as to giving any idea how he could 
sing when quite sober, Mathews might as well have 
tried toemulate Tom of Lincoln. Now, all this to me 
isdetestable; and if [I could have laughed at him, my 
laughter would have fallen under the severe self-repre- 
hension which { described to you in a former letter. If, 
of which there is no doubt, that “no man can be great 
by imitation,” how infinitely less than little must he be 
who avails himself of a correct eye and flexible muscles 
tohold up his brother performers to ridicule. No one 
edmired Charles Mathews more than I did, while he 
was engaged, and worthily, in my beloved legitimate 
drama; but when he sank, for the sake of gain, or for 
the applause of ill-excited laughter, to a mimic and a 
teller of stories, I went not near him. 


om 


Many of the stories were however well worth telling; 
full of character ; comedies in little.-——- We can hardly 
resist the old Play-goer’s Mrs. Jordan,—the most 
harming, beyond a doubt, of all the actresses that ever 
kimmed the English boards. Passing his somewhat 
acvherent, because lover-like raptures, We copy out a 
few of the concluding sentences :— 


Truthfulness was her great charm; for, whether she 
s Peggy, torturing her “ Bud,” with her naire impres- 
“ons of men and things; or Rosalind, with her two 
Angers saucily held up over the head of Orlando, while 
she warbled and laughed “ Cuckoo” in his ear; whether 
she was Nell, kissing Bannister’s dirty face, and calling 
vim her“ Pretty Jobson,” or screaming out that “the 
sheets were sarsnet,” and ordering, as a lady’s break- 
fast,“ arasher on the coals and a little small beer;’ 
whether, as Master Pickle, with a kite at her back, she 
veased her aunt with her tricks, or melted the hearts of 
wr auditors with, “Since then I’m doomed;” or the 
oroken-hearted Cora wept over her babe—all was 


}. 
reaiity 
See 


She was no stage-romp, she was Nature’s; when her 
igure possessed the lightness of Romney’s portrait of 
‘er, What a revelry must have been her comedy! She 
as not what is generally called a singer; the extent of 
-¥ knowledge of music was the power of accompanying 
‘erself simply and pleasingly on the guitar; when the 


tien 
“@racter allowed her not to do so, she generally sang 


Without ace ; - 
ithout accompaniment of any kind. And there was 
*e heed of helping strain to eke out voice or fill up defi- 


" nA 
SeNCes 


: : the full, sweet sound stole around the largest 
~eatres, and called soft echoes from their most secret 
esses. IT say stole, for Mrs. Jordan’s voice was not 
= that of Mrs. Wrighten or others, which by their 
PoWer and brilliancy could penetrate every where; there 


"a8 not the least sharpness in it; it rolled like a mild, Fichte has found a deeply-revering and congenial- 
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vapour, and encircled you; or, as Shakspere has beau- 

tifully illustrated one sense by another, “it came o’er 

the ear like the sweet south that hath breathed upon a 

bank of violets.” In accordance with such a voice, 

though comic characters might sometimes call forth a 

display of a different and more airy nature, her songs 

were mostly plaintive. Poor Barbara’s “ Willow!” 
was, perhaps, the sweetest; but, no, the sweetest was 
the last heard, and twenty lovely lays sound soft musie 
lu my memory’s ear, to reproach me for the preference. 

Mrs. Jordan’s might be called natural acting with 
more propriety than any I ever saw; but it was not the 
natural acting which dispenses with study; for no one 
could be more correct in her knowledge of the text; it 
flowed from her mouth so smoothly, and seemed so en- 
tirely true, that she never appeared to be acting. There 
Was no undue understanding between her and her 
audience; she gave herself up to the illusion, and went 
through her part as if she and her playfellows, if they 
were not really the persons they represented, were play- 
ing the scene to gratify themselves, without regard to, 
or a knowledge of auditors, to praise or blame. And 
such is actinG; but such was not Mr. Kean’s; such is 
not Mr. Macready’s ! 

No, no; none of your degenerate moderns are deserv- 
ing of a word, save a passing or severe one : not even the 
last Kemble, Miss Fanny. The veteran would fain say 
a kind word for Miss O'Neil; but unfortunately she was 
nota Siddons, norof the Classic School. Young was; but 
then he was rather a fine declaimer than a fine actor; 
which may perhaps be quite true, and besides “ the pupil 
of John Kemble should not degrade himself by speaking 
at dinners given to Mr. Macready.” We meet with 
much genial criticism on the popular stage singers of 
the past day; much that is felt to be just, whatever 
improved science and musical taste may sing or say to 
the contrary. 

But we must lay aside this pleasant piece of old- 
world, egotistical gossip about plays and players, and 
“the days that we have seen.” The Old Play-goer has 
earned the privilege of talking in more ways than one, 
and he does not forego it. 

As some small return for the entertainment which the 
“Old Play-goer ” has afforded us, we beg to inform him 
that the Opium Eater, an Opium Eater no longer, con- 
tinues to write “much and well ;’ that Charles Wolfe, 
the author of the “ Ode to Sir John Moore,” has, besides 
that exquisite poem, written “many lines worthy of 
print,” and would doubtless have written many more, 
had he not unhappily been cut off in the midst of his 
labours of love, as an Irish Protestant parish priest, ere 
his short and bright career was well begun ; and finally, 
that the whole world of Scotland at all events, is fami- 
liar with the history of “ Lowe,” the author of “ Mary’s 
Dream,” and with the fact of the ballad of “ Auld 
Robin Gray” having been written by Lady Anne 
Lindsay. In brief, the young generation knows much 
more than old Play-goers give it credit for ; though 
great histrionic excellence had undoubtedly passed away 
before it cate into existence. 

The Nature of the Scholar, and its Manifestations. By 
Johann Gottlieb Fichte. Translated from the German, 
with a Memoir of the author, by William Smith. 
London: John Chapman. 

This volume forms a part of what is called the Catho- 
lie Series,—a very good name, but one, unfortunately, 
not so intelligible or definite, as is desirable in a gene- 
ral title. From the style and spirit in which the Me- 
moir is composed, it may be inferred that, in Mr. Smith, 
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minded English exponent, both of his philosophy and of | 





his remarkable character. 
exclusively practical tendency of Eaglish intellect,’ 
may disregard, or fail in appreciating the philosophy 
of that disciple of Kant, who is believed by some to have 
surpassed his master, will yet dwell with delight upon 
the personal character, the visible manifestation of the 
ScuoaR, as displayed in the Life of Fichte. The Me- 
moir is carefully and elegantly written, with deep 


appreciation of the noble qualities of the Man described, | 


and that fervent love and admiration which, where they 
are felt to be sincere, never fail to engage the reader’s 


vinced. 

And do the passing glances which such works as this 
Memoir enable us to obtain of the interior life of those 
dreamy Germans, never bring doubt upon some of the re- 
sults of “the exclusively practical tendency of English in- 
tellect?”” The memoirs of nearly all the illustrious men of 
Germany, and the familiar correspondence of their female 
friends, the Letters of K\!opstock’s second wife, the Auto- 


Those who, following “ the | 


“Fichte appeared, to deliver his introductory | 
on the Destination of Man. ‘ 


Oa+~ 
~lvlre 


This short, Strong-bni}; 


'man, with sharp commanding features, made, | ae 
Lad 


| 


city of his hearers, he took the greatest possible 
_ fully to demonstrate his propositions ; but there 


_ confess, a most imposing appearance, as I then say him 


for the first time. Even his languagehada cutting shar 
ness. Well acquainted with the metaphysical ine 


Pains 
. a Dee ager : Was apn 
air or authoritativeness in his discourse, as if he wopt, 


remove all doubts by mere word of command, ‘ Gentle. 


_men,’ said he, ‘ collect yourselves—go into yourselves. 


biography of Stilling, the Memoirs of Niebuhr, and his | 


correspondence with his Amelia and her sister, and the 
remarkable Love Letters before us, those of Fichte to 


Johanna Rahn, indicate a moral and spiritual condition | 


which so far transcends our ordinary imaginings, as to 
beget unpleasant doubts, discreditable perhaps only 
to the doubter, as to what, in these effusions, may be 
genuine, and what mere manner of speaking. But there 
can be no scepticism regarding the sincerity of the 
early letters of the young German student, Fichte, and 
the Swiss maiden. After having studied at Jena, 
Fichte came to Zurich as a private tutor. He was the 
first-born of a very large family, and his parents, though 
respectable, were not rich, so he had early resolved to 
maintain himself by his own exertions, and not encroach 
His resi- 
dence in Zurich, the turning-point of his early fortunes, 


on the narrow means of seven young sisters. 


introduces his future partner, Johanna Rahn :— 

Of all the friendships which he formed here, the most 
important in its influence upon his future life was that 
of Rahn, whose house was in a manner the centre of the 
society of Zurich. Rahn was brother-in-law to Klop- 
stock, with whom he had formed a strong friendship 
during Klopstock’s visit to Switzerland in 1750, and 
with whose eldest sister, Johanna, he was afterwards 
united. From this marriage, with Klopstock’s sister, 
sprang, besides other children, their eldest daughter, 
Johanna Maria, who became Fichte’s wife. Her 
mother dying while she was yet young, she devoted 
herself entirely to her father, and to his comfort sacri- 
ficed worllly show and many proffered alliances. The 
foundation of her character was deep religious feeling, 
and an unnsual strength and faithfulness of affection. 
As her family occupied a much higher station in point 
of worldly importance than any to which Fichte could 
reasonably aspire, her engagement with him was the 
result of disinterested attachment alone. Fichte’s love 
was worthy of the noble-minded woman who had called 
it forth. It was a devotion of his whole nature—enthu- 
siastic like his love for his country, dignified like his 
love of knowledge, but softened by the deepest tender- 
ness of an earnest and passionate soul. But on this 
subject he must speak for himself. 

We wish that we could give even a few extracts from 
these remarkable love-letters. Instead of this, or any 
part of Mr. Smith’s exposition of the philosophy of Kant 
and of Fichte, of their similarity and their difference, 
we take from a contemporary a sketch of his personal 
appearance and manners, after he had been appointed 
a professor at Jena :— 


. ' “} i > } > j ° y t} >] 3] j 
° 4 2 j ac « i ye « 10 Cc 4 nge € 08 NG etasd 
sympathies, even when it leaves his judgment uncon- | facilitate the operation, changed their position, and sy 


for we have here nothing to do with things withou: het 
. . . s* — ’ 4s 
simply with the inner self.’ Thus summoned, the ang: 
tors appeared really to go into themselves. Some 4, 


ye 


up; some drew themselves together, and cast their eye: 
upon the floor: all were evidently waiting under hig! 
excitement for What was to follow this preparatory eg». 
mons. ‘ Gentlemen,’ continued Fichte, * think the wall: 
—(Denken Nie die Wand.) This was a task to whi 
the hearers were evidently all equal; they thought ¢ 
wall ‘ Have you thought the wall ?’ asked Fichte. ‘We 
then, gentlemen, think nim who thought the wall’ } 
was curious to see the evident confusion and embarrass. 
ment that now arose. Many of his audience seemed ty 
be utterly unable any where to find him who had thought 
the wall.—Fichte’s delivery was excellent, being mark. 
ed throughout by clearness and precision.” 


Before the final struggle which emancipated (rermany, 
Fichte was settled in Berlin. In 1515, when the hospi. 
tals of the city were crowded with the wounded and 
diseased of the army, and the ordinary attendants quite 
unable to perform the necessary duties in waiting upon 
the sick, the authorities invited the assistance of the ip- 
habitants; and the wife of Fichte was one of the first # 
respond to the call. 

* A stout heart, and no submission,” had at this time 
been the motto of her patriotic husband, and in her own 
sphere she was equally devoted. For five months she 
ministered to the sick and dying, but unfortunately was 
seized with fever, from which she recovered, though her 
husband caught the infection, and sunk within a few 
weeks. The brief account of his illness and death ! 
most affecting. 


.*? 


Its first symptom was nervous sleeplessness, whiea 


resisted the effect of baths and the other usual remedies, 
Soon, however, the true nature of the malady was no 
longer doubtful; and, during the rapid progress of bis 
illness, his lucid moments became shorter and less fre- 
quent. In one of these he was told of Blucher’s passage 
of the Rhine, and the final expulsion of the Frenea 
from Germany. ‘The spirit-stirring information touched 
a chord that roused him from his unconsciousness, aa¢ 
he awoke to a bright and glorious vision of a better 
future for his fatherland. The triumphant excitement 
mingled itself with his fevered fancies :—he imagined 
himself in the midst of the victorious struggle, striking 
for the liberties of Germany ;— and then again it Was 
against his own disease that he fought, and power 0 
will and firm resolution were the arms by which he w# 
to conquer it. Shortly before his death, when his se 
approached him with medicine, he said, with his usual 
look of deep affection,—* Let it alone; I need no more 
medicine: I feel that | am well.” On the eleventh day 
of his illness, on the night of the 27th January, 1814, be 
died. The last hours of his life were passed in deep 
and unbroken sleep. ‘ ; ° . ; 

His voice was often drowned by the trumpets of the 
French troops, and well-known spies frequently 
their appearance among his auditory; but he couuae 
undismayed, to direct all the fervour of his eloquent 
against the despotism of Napoleon, and the system 
spoiling and oppression under which his country @ 
It is somewhat siugular, that while Davoust thre 
the chief literary men of Berlin with vengeance . mp 
should either speak or write upon the political sta 
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ny, Fichte should have remained unmolested — | increased popularity, reward the pains bestowed, it is 
the only one who did speak out, openly and fearlessly, | not easy to say: or at least not for those critics who 


sgainst the foreign yoke. . | look more to the matter than the manner of a book, — 


te died as he had lived,—the priest of Knowledge, | o' 
F naat of freedom, the martyr of humanity. His _to the spirit, than the mere dexterity of execution. 


ter stands written in his life, a massive but se- Our object must be, to enable the reader, so far ae 
verely simple whole. It has no parts;—the depth and | we have the means, to judge for himself, For this pur- 
samestness on Which it rests, speak forth alike in his | pose, he must be informed that Mr. Dickens, his wife 


. * * , . oad . - . 
thoughts, words, and actions. No man of his time— | anq a sister, together with a large small family, two 
few perhaps of any time—exercised a more powerful, | a 
‘rit-stirring influence over the minds of his fellow- | nurses, and other appurtenances and means, travelled 
sountrymen. The impulse which he communicated to | through France,in the summer of 1844, to embark at 
jonal thought extended far beyond the sphere of |} Marseilles for Genoa, where he purposed to reside for 
the pat thoug J 1@ Sp! f 
his personal influence;—it has awakened—it will still! some time. Wanting the characters of a story to 
swaken—high emotions and manly resolution in thou- | qramatize and set in action, he finds those essentials to 


ands who never heard his voice. The ceaseless effort his ; re ; : 
; ere »| his pen in the couriers, I s,and 0 PFs 
of his life was to rouse men to a sense of the divinity of I the couriers, landlords, and other personages 


their own nature—to fix their thoughts upon a spiritual whom he encountered in his route; and, wherever he 
fe as the only true and real life—to teach them to look | goes, he diligently pokes about to watch for and cata- 
gpon all else as mere show and unreality, and thus to | logue small items unobserved by other men, in the 
ad them to constant effort after the highest ideal of 7 
purity, Virtue, independence, and self-denial. . ‘ 
His life is the true counterpart of his philosophy ;— it is 
that ofa strong, free,incorruptible man. And,withall the | Shoe-blacks were busy on the bridges; shops were 
sternness of his morality, he is full of gentle and generous | open; carts and wagons clattered to and fro; the 
afections, of deep overflowing sympathies. No tone of narrow, up-hill, funnel-like streets across the River, 
love, no soft breathing of tenderness, fall unheeded on | Were So many dense perspectives of crowd and bustle, 
that high, royal soul, but in its calm sublimity find a | parti-coloured nightcaps, tobacco-pipes, blouses, large 
welcome and a home. Even his hatred is the offspring boots, and shaggy heads of hair. Nothing at that hour 
of a higher love. denoted a day of rest, unless it were the appearance, 
The wife of Fichte obtained a pension from the King | 4 and rnpade . agg. appegeh eri ate into 
itis Gis Auviiad ered “tigpe tes e | a vulky old umbering cab; or of some contemplative 
of Prussia. Sie devoted herself to the education Of holiday-maker in the freest and easiest dishabille, 
their only son, and in five years slept by the side of her | leaning out of a low garret window, watching the drying 
husband. English readers who may care little for the | of his newly-polished shoes on the little parapet outside, 
philosophy of Fichte, will yet be delighted and bene- (if a gentleman,) or the airing of her stockings in the 
fted by its practical results, as unfolded in his daily life. ann, (i 0 lndy,) With coke anepores. 
To this class we warmly recommend the volume. | The description of the generic French Postilion (one 
the type of all) is in the same style; and the face of the 


country, and its old towns, are neatly hit off. 


original style of Boz. Thus, in passing through Paris, 
on a Sunday morning, we are told,— 


Pictures from Italy. By Charles Dickens. With 


vignette illustrations, by Samuel Palmer. London : iicteeiie demmiceneiiiee a = 
; e s innumerable there are, every where; bu 
pblished for the Author, by Bradbury & Evans. an enisetiiane scanty population, and fewer chil- 
There are books, among many other things, which | dren than I ever encountered. I don’t believe we 
derive much of their value, not from any intrinsic or | saw a hundred children between Paris and Chalons. 
sterling worth which they may possess, but from the | Queer old towns, draw-bridged and walled : with odd 
happy knack, or ingenious constructive process, by little towers at the angles, like grotesque faces, as if 
chick 4 “s "2 | the wall had put a mask on, and were staring down 
which they are got up or put together. A Holy Family | into the moat; other strange little towers, in gardens 
painted by Raphael, and fifty portraits carved on a/| and fields, and down lanes, and in farm-yards: all 
‘ingle cherry-stone, or the Lord’s Prayer and the Creed | alone, and always round, with a peaked roof, and never 
Written on 2 7 | used for any purpose at all ; ruinous buildings of all 
diffe oe D A ; sorts : sometimes an hotel de ville, sometimes a guard- 
a iene ~ the latier have —_ own pecu- | honse, sometimes a dwelling-house, sometimes a choteen 
merit of rarity and ingenuity, and will find and} with a rank garden, prolific in dandelion, and watched 
‘eserve admirers. Now, we humbly take leave to class | over by extinguisher-topped turrets, and blink-eyed 
Mr. Dickens, in works like these “ Pictures,” with those | little casements, are the standard objects, repeated over 
ingenious artists whose reputation rests upon doing | and over again. Sometimes — —— oe with 
‘mething not very great, but which nobody else could | * pala etre. geen ns oo = lye 
bit off nearly oo a i of out-houses : and painted over the gateway, “ Stabling 
SH hearly so well. He went to Italy neither as an for Sixty Horses;” as indeed there might be stabling 
‘tist hor a philosophical speculator, but as a sharp, if | for sixty score, were there any horses to be stabled 
aot very deep, observer of manners, making little or no there, or any body resting there, or any thing stirring 
*eount of men, save as they presented individual | about the place but a dangling bush, indicative of the 
Peeuliarities, or furnished pegs ‘of quaint or grotesque | ee vee! ae See go Pepto or ang oe de -_ 
appearance, to ha rane il i Brovesdue | keeping with every thing else, and certainly is never in 
Mr Dicke a a green old age, though always so old as to be dropping 
, ae ' ens was unfortunate in his book upon America. | to pieces. . . . . 
~ SShly gave the admiring public the true gauge of his | _ There is the Diligence, twice or thrice a-day ; with 
ane. His knowledge has increased, his intellect has | the dusty outsides - blue frocks, like pred fo 
pened since then; and he has also learned the valuable | the insides in white nightcaps ; and its cabriolet ea 
lesson, that etal a ‘dol —tl ; _ on the roof, nodding and shaking, like an idiot’s head ; 
tor oF preacher. i: a tGol—¢ ough he were 6 popular ora. and its Young-France passengers staring out of window, 
Peta ier, instead of a writer of fiction— must take | with beards down to their waists, and blue spectacles 
r * Pains to maintain the reputation which he may have | 2Wfally shading their warlike eyes, and very big sticks 
‘ined without much effort. On these “ Pictures ” Mr, | clenched in their National grasp. Also the Malle Poste, 
itkens ; : *  “""* | with only a couple of passengers, tearing along at a real 
than on th | : : good dare-devil pace, and out of sight in no time. 
bog © careless American running notes of the | Steady old Curés come jolting past, now and then, in 
Poiled youn th 4 steady s ? 
Sn, os € author. Whether the result may, by | such ramsbackle, rusty, musty, clattering coaches, as no 
AILLL—No, CLI. 20 


small watch-paper, are things of very 


has accordingly bestowed much greater pains 
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Englishman would believe in; and bony women daudle 
about in solitary places, holding cows by ropes while 
they feed, or digging and hoeing, or doing field-work of 
a more laborious kind, or representing real shepherdesses 
with their flocks —to obtain an adequate idea of which 
pursuit and its followers, in any country, it Is only 
necessary to take any pastoral poem or picture, and 
imagine to yourself whatever is most exquisitely and 
widely unlike the descriptions therein contained. 
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up inher arms! Second little boy gets out. the 
sweet boy! Oh, the tender little family! The bab 
handed out. Angelic baby! The baby has tp _ 
every thing. All the rapture is expended on the haby 
Then the two nurses tumble out; and the enthusiacs 
swelling into madness, the whole family are swe 

up stairs as on a cloud; while the idlers press about 
the carriage, and look into it, and walk round it, and 
touch it. > ‘ 





The travellers reach the last stage of a tiresome day: | 
and we presume that the reader must enjoy the descrip- | 
tion of what occurs at the close, and happily coneludes | 


his approbation. 


Down at the end of the long avenue of trees through 
which you are travelling, the first indication of a town 
appears, in the shape of some straggling cottages : and 
the carriage begins to rattle and roll over a horribly 
uneven pavement. As if the equipage were a great 
firework, and the mere sight of a smoking cottage 
chimney had lighted it, instantly it begins to crack and 


splutter, as if the very devil were in it. Crack, crack, | 


erack, crack. Crack-crack-crack. Crick-crack. Crick- 


crack. Helo! Hola! Vite ! Voleur! Brigand ! Hi hi hi! | 


En r-r-r-r-r-route ! Whip, wheels, driver, stones, beggars, 
children ; crack, crack, crack; helo! hola! charité pour 
l'amour de Dieu! crick-crack-crick-crack; crick, crick, 
crick; bump, jolt, crack, bump, crick-crack ; round the 


corner, up the narrow street,down the paved hill on the | 


other side; in the gutter; bump, bump; jolt, jog, crick, 
erick, crick; crack, crack, crack; into the shop-windows 
on the left-hand side of the street, preliminary to a 
sweeping turn into the wooden archway on the right ; 
rumble, rumble, rumble; clatter, clatter, clatter: crick, 
crick, crick; and here we are in the yard of the Hotel 
de V’Ecu d’Or; used up, gone out, smoking, spent, 
exhausted; but sometimes making a false start unex- 


pectedly, with nothing coming of it— like a firework to | 


the last ! 

The landlady of the Hotel de 1’ Ecu d’Or is here; and 
the landlord of the Hotel de V’Ecu d’Or is here; and 
the femme de chambre of the Hotel de l’Ecu d’Or is 
here; and a gentleman in a glazed cap, with a red beard 
like a bosom friend, who is staying at the Hotel de ’Ecu 
d’Or is here; and Monsieur le Curé is walking up and 
down in a corner of the yard by himself, with a shovel 
hat upon his head, and a black gown on his back, and a 
book in one hand, and an umbrella in the other; and 
every body, except Monsieur le Curé, is open-mouthed 
and open-eyed, for the opening of the carriage-door. 
The landlord of the Hotel de l’Ecu d’Or dotes to that 
extent upon the Courier, that he can hardly wait for his 
coming down from the box, but embraces his very legs 
and boot-heels as he descends. “ My Courier! My 
brave Courier! My friend! My brother!’ The land- 
lady loves him, the femme de chambre blesses him, the 
garcon worships him. The Courier asks if his letter has 
been received! It has, it has. Are the rooms prepared ’ 
They are, they are. The best rooms for my noble 
Courier. The rooms of state for my gallant Courier ; 


the whole house is at the service of my best of friends ! | 


He keeps his hand upon the carriage door, and asks some | 
other question to enhance the expectation. He carries 
a green leathern purse outside his coat, suspended by a 
belt. The idlers look at it; one touches it. It is full 
of five-franc pieces. Murmurs of admiration are heard 
among the boys. The landlord falls upon the Courier’s | 
neck, and folds him to his breast. He is so much 
a than he was, he says! He looks so rosy and so | 
well. 

The door is opened. Breathless expectation. The 
lady of the family gets out. Ah, sweet lady! Beautiful | 
lady! The sister of the lady of the family gets out. 
Great Heaven, Ma’amselle is charming! First little 
boy gets out. Ah, what a beautiful little boy! First 
little girl gets out. Oh, but this is an enchanting child! | 
Second little girl gets out. The landlady, yielding to 
the finest impulse of our common nature, catches her 


The sitting-room is famous. Dinner is alreaay 
laid in it for three; and the napkins are folded jy 
cocked-hat fashion. The floors are of red tile, There 
are no carpets, and not much furniture to speak of; bas 


it, as the author has certainly exerted himself to gain , there is abundance of looking-glass, and there are |g 
, as the 


| vases under glass shades, filled with artificial flowers: 


| and there are plenty of clocks. The whole party are jy 
motion. The brave Courier, in particular, is every where: 
looking after the beds, iaving wine poured down his 
throat by his dear brother the landlord, and picking up 
green cucumbers — always cucumbers; Heaven knows 
where he gets them —- with which he walks about, one 
in each hand, like truncheons. 

Dinner is announced. There is very thin soup; there 
are very large loaves — one a-piece; a fish; four‘dishes 
afterwards; some poultry afterwards; a dessert after. 
wards; and no lack of wine. There is not much jg 
the dishes; but they are very good, and always ready 
instantly. 

We pass the cathedral, the curé, the “ brave courier,” 
_with his cucumbers, and satisfactory mode of beating 
down a iandlord’s bill; and in contrast to this gay 
sketch, select a piece of sombre painting, but one equally 
intended to produce a grand effect, and yet not nearly so 
successful. The principal figure, who might serve for the 
hag of a melo-drama, is the old woman who shows 
| strangers the ruins of the rooms in which the Inquisition 
| at Avignon held its infernal sittings :— 


A little, old, swarthy woman, with a pair of flashing 
| black eyes,——proof that the world hadn’t conjured down 
the devil within her, though it had had between sixty 
and seventy years to do in it,—came out of the Barrack 
Cabaret, of which she was the keeper, with some large 
keys in her hands, and marshalled us the way that we 
should go. How she told us, on the way, that she was 
a Government Officer, (concierge du palais apostolique,) 
and had been, for I don’t know how many years ; and 
how she had shown these dungeons to princes; and how 
she was the best of dungeon-demonstrators; and how 
she had resided in the palace from an infant,—had been 
born there, if I recollect right, —I needn’t relate. But 
such a fierce, little, rapid, sparkling, energetic, she-devil 
I never beheld. She was alight and flaming, all the 
time. Her action was violent in the extreme. She 
never spoke, without stopping expressly for the purpose. 
She stamped her feet, clutched us by the arms, flung 
herself into attitudes, hammered against walls with her 
keys, for mere emphasis: now whispered as if the 
Inquisition were there still : now shrieked as if she were 
on the rack herself; and had a mysterious, hag-like way 
with her forefinger, when approaching the remains # 
some new horror — looking back and walking stealthily, 
and making horrible grimaces — that might alone have 
qualified her to walk up and down a sick man’s counter 
pane, to the exclusion of all other figures, through § 
whole fever. , 
Passing through the court-yard, among groups of idle 
soldiers, we turned off by a gate, which this she-goblia 
unlocked for our admission, and locked again behind s 
and entered a narrow court, rendered narrower by fi 
stones and heaps of rubbish; part of it choking UP 
mouth of a ruined subterranean passage, that onee 
communicated (or is said to have done so) with another 
castle on the opposite bank of the river. Close # 
court-yard, is a dungeon—we stood within it, In snow" 


| minute—in the dismal tower des oubliettes, where Riess 


was imprisoned, fastened by an iron chain to the very 
wall that stands there now, but shut out from the 
which now looks down into it. <A few steps 
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o the Cachots, in which the prisoners of the Inquisition 
were confined for forty-eight hours after their capture, 
githout food or drink, that their constancy might be 
chaken, even before they were confronted with their 

my judges. The day has not got in there yet. 
- are still small cells, shut in by four unyielding, 
dose, hard walls; still profoundly dark; still massively 
doored and fastened, as of old. , 

Goblin, looking back as I have described, went softly 
on, into a vaulted chamber, now used as a store-room : 
once the chapel of the holy office. The place where 
the tribunal sat, was plain. The platform might have 
been removed but yesterday. Conceive the parable of 
the Good Samaritan having been painted on the wail of 
one of these Inquisition chambers! But it was, and 
may be traced there yet. ; P ‘ 

[ am gazing round me, with the horror that the place 
inspires, when Goblin clutches me by the wrist, and 
lays, not her skinny finger, but the handle of a key 
apon her lip. She invites me, with a jerk, to follow 
her. Idoso. She leads me out into a room adjoining 
_arugged room, with a funnel-shaped, contracting roof, 
open at the top to the bright day. LI ask her what it is. 
She folds her arms, leers hideously, and stares. I ask 

She glances round, to see that all the little 
company are there; sits down upon a mound of stones ; 
throws up her arms, and yells out, like a fiend,“ La 
Salle de la Question !” 

The Chamber of Torture! And the roof was made 
of that shape to stifle the victim’s cries! Oh, Goblin, 
Goblin, let us think of this awhile, in silence. Peace, 
Goblin! Sit with your short arms crossed on your short 
legs, upon that heap of stones, for only five minutes, 
and then flame out again. 

Minutes! Seconds are not marked upon the Palace 
dock, when, with her eyes flashing fire, Goblin is up, 
inthe middle of the chamber, describing, with her sun- 
burnt arms, a wheel of heavy blows. Thus it ran round! 
cries Goblin. Mash, mash, mash! An endless routine 
of heavy hammers. Mash, mash, mash! upon the 
sufferer’s limbs. See the stone trough! says Goblin. 
For the water torture! Gurgle, swill, bloat, burst, 
for the Redeemer’s honour! Suck the bloody rag, 
deep down into your unbelieving body, Heretic, at every 
breath you draw! And when the executioner plucks 
‘t out, reeking with the smaller mysteries of God’s own 
Image, know us for his chosen servants, true believers 
in the Sermon on the Mount, elect disciples of Him 
who never did a miracle but to heal : who never struck 
4 man with palsy, blindness, deafness, dumbness, mad- 
tess, any one affliction of mankind; and never stretched 
lis blessed hand out but to give relief and ease ! 

See! cries Goblin. There the furnace was. There 
they made the irons red-hot. Those holes supported | 
te sharp stake, on which the tortured persons hung 
mised, dangling with their whole weight from the roof. 
“But,” and Goblin whispers this; “ Monsieur has 
ro of this tower? Yes? Let Monsieur look down, 
‘hen |” 

A cold air, laden with an earthy smell, falls upon the 
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the thrill I felt on seeing the accursed wall below, 
decayed and broken through, and the sun shining in 
through its gaping wounds, was like a sense of victory 
and triumph. 


It is needless to point out, that here it is not the In- 
quisition, and its horrors, which to the reader forms the 
principal feature, and all-absorbing interest, of the pic- 
ture, but the miserable crone who exhibits the ruins; 
nor yet to say, that simple description would have pro- 
duced a deeper effect on the imagination, which is 
diverted from the solemn and terrible object to the 
revolting and vulgar agent. And yet God/in, it must be 
owned, makes her exit most dramatically :— 


Goblin, having shown /es owhdiettes, felt that her 
great coup was struck. She let the door fall witha 
crash, and stood upon it with her arms a-kimbo, sniffing 
prodigiously. 

When we left the place, I accompanied her into her 
house, under the outer gateway of the fortress, to buy a 
little history of the building. Her cabaret, a dark low 
room, lighted by small windows sunk in the thick wall— 
in the softened light, and with its forge-like chimney ; 
its little counter by the door, with bottles, jars, and 
glasses on it; its household implements and scraps of 
dress against the walls; and a sober-looking woman 
(she must have a congenial life of it with Goblin) 
knitting at the door—looking exactly like a picture by 
OSTADE. 


Where Mr. Dickens does not prime himself for the 
production of these grand effects, he can be exceedingly 
agreeable in the vivid description of whatever lies before 
him, especially if it be any thing out of the way, or 
likely to escape the notice of more cursory, or less 
minute observers. Of this the proofs are abundant, and 
we string together, “pearls at random,’ a few of 
them. 


FP ESTIVALS. 


Festa-days, early in the autumn, are very numerous. 
All the shops were shut up, twice within a week, for 
these holidays; and one night all the houses in the 
neighbourhood of a particular church were illuminated, 
while the church itself was lighted, outside, with 
torches; and a grove of blazing links was erected, in an 
open place outside one of the city gates. This part of 
the ceremony is prettier and more singular a little way 
in the country, where you can trace the illuminated 
cottages all the way up a steep hill side; and where 
you pass festoons of tapers, wasting away in the star- 
light night, before some lonely little house upon the 
road, 

On these days, they always dress the church of the 
saint in whose honour the Festa is holden, very gaily. 
Gold-embroidered festoons of different colours, hang 
from the arches; the altar furniture is set forth; and 





face of Monsieur; for she has opened, while speaking, 
‘trap-door in the wall. Monsieur looks in. on 
_ Goblin’s finger is lifted; and she steals out again, 
‘Mo the Chapel of the Holy Office. She stops at a 
“rtain part of the flooring. Her great effect is at hand. 
Waits for the rest. She darts at the brave Courier, 
s explaining something; hits him a sounding rap 
“the hat with the largest key; and bids him be silent. 
sw assembles us all, round a little trap-door in the 
~ tT, a8 round a grave. “ Voila!” she darts down at 
soblin and flings the door open with a crash, in her 
= energy, though it is no light weight. “ Voila les 
p. tes! Voila les oubliettes! Subterranean ! 
ngutful! Black! Terrible! Deadly! Les oubli- 
tes de Inquisition !” 
iy blood ran cold, as I looked from Goblin, down 
— Vaults, where these forgotten creatures, with 
+, "ons of the world outside —of wives, friends, 
a, brothers — starved to death, and made the | 
mug with their unavailing groans. But! 





| to bottom in tight-fitting draperies. 


sometimes even the lofty pillars are swathed from top 
The cathedral is 
dedicated to St. Lorenzo. On St. Lorenzo’s day, we 
went into it, just as the sun was setting. Although 
these decorations are usually in very indifferent taste, 
the effect, just then, was very superb indeed. For the 
whole building was dressed in red; and the sinking sun, 
streaming in through a great red curtain in the chief 
doorway, made all the gorgeousness its own. When 
the sun went down, and it gradually grew quite dark 
inside, except for a few twinkling tapers on the princi- 
pal altar, and some smal! dangling silver lamps, it was 
very mysterious and effective. But, sitting in any of 
the churches towards evening, is like a mild dose of 
opium. 

PWith the money collected at a Festa, they usually 
pay for the dressing of the church, and for the hiring of 
the band, and for the tapers. If there be any left, 
(which seldom happens, | believe,) the souls in purga- 
tory get the benefit of it. 
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PEASANT WOMEN. 


The Peasant Women, with naked feet and legs, are 
so constantly washing clothes in the public tanks, and 
in every stream and ditch, that one cannot help won- 
dering, in the midst of all this dirt, who wears them 
when they are clean. The custom is to lay the wet 
linen, which is being operated upon, on a smooth stone, 
and hammer away at it, with a flat wooden mallet. 
This they do, as furiously as if they were revenging 
themselves on dress in general for being connected with 
the Fall of Mankind. 


A CAPUCHIN FRIAR. 


The sturdy Cappuccino friar, who had taken every 
body’s fancy mightily, was one of the best friars in 
the world, 1 verily believe. He had a free, open coun- 


tenance, and a rich brown, flowing beard, and was a re- | 
He had come | 


markably handsome man, of about fifty. 
up to us early in the morning, and inquired whether we 
were sure to be at Nice by eleven; saying that he par- 
ticularly wanted to know, because if we reached it by 


that time he would have to perform mass, and must deal | 


with the consecrated wafer, fasting; whereas, if there 
were no chance of his being in time, he would immedi- 
ately breakfast. He made this communication under 
the idea that the Brave Courier was the captain; and 
indeed he looked much more like it than any body else 
on board. Being assured that we should arrive in good 
time, he fasted, and talked, fasting, to every body, with 
the most charming good-humour, answering jokes at the 
expense of friars, with otherjokes at the expense of laymen; 
and saying, that friar as he was, he would engage to take 


up the two strongest men on board, one after the other, | 
with his teeth, and carry them along the deck. Nobody | 


gave him the opportunity; but I dare say he could have 
done it; for he was a gallant, noble figure of a man, 


even in the Cappuccino dress, which is the ugliest and | 


most ungainly that can well be. 


All this had given great delight to the loquacions | 


Frenchman, who gradually patronized the friar very 
much, and seemed to commiserate him as one who might 
have been born a Frenchman himself, but for an unfor- 
tunate destiny. Although his patronage was such as a 
mouse might bestow upon a lion, he had a vast opinion 


of its condescension, and in the warmth of that senti- | 


ment, occasionally rose on tiptoe, to slap the friar on the 
back. 


When the baskets arrived, it being then too late for | 
mass, the friar went to work bravely, eating prodigi- | 


ously of the cold meat and bread, drinking deep draughts 


of the wine, smoking cigars, taking snuff, sustaining an | 


uninterrupted conversation with all hands, and occa- 
sionally running to the boat’s side and hailing somebody 


on shore with the intelligence that we must be got out | 


of this quarantine somehow or other, as he had to take 
part in a great religious procession in the afternoon. 
After this he would come back, laughing lustily from 


pure good-humour; while the Frenchman wrinkled his | 


small face into ten thousand creases, and said how droll 


it was, and what a brave boy was that friar! Atlength | 


the heat of the sun without, and of the wine within, 
made the Frenchman sleepy. 


the wool, and began to snore. 
It was four o’clock before we were released; and the 


Frenchman, dirty and woolly, and snuffy, was still sleep- | 


ing when the friar went ashore. As soon as we were 
free, we all hurried away to wash and dress, that we 
might make a decent appearance at the procession; and 
I saw no more of the Frenchman until we took up our 
station in the main street to see it pass, when he squeezed 
himself into a front place, elaborately renovated, threw 
back his little coat, to show a broad-barred velvet waist- 


and his cane so as utterly to bewilder and transfix the 
friar when he should appear. 

_ The procession was a very long one, and included an 
immense number of people divided into small parties; 
each party chanting nasally, on its own account, without 
reference to any other, and producing a most dismal 





So,in the noontide of his | 
patronage of his gigantic protegé, he lay down among | 





REGISTER. . 


result. There were angels, crosses, Virgins Carried 
flat boards, surrounded by Cupids, crowns, saints a 
sals, infantry, tapers, monks, nuns, relies, dignitaries of 
the church in green hats, walking under crimson para. 
sols: and, here and there, a species of sacred 
lamp hoisted ona pole. We looked out anxiously for 
the Cappuccini, and presently their brown robes and 
corded girdles were seen coming on in a body. 

I observed the little Frenchman chuckle over the ide, 
that when the friar saw him in the broad-barred Waist. 
coat, he would mentally exclaim, “is that my patron: 
That distinguished man !” and would be covereg with 
confusion. Ah! never was the Frenchman so deceived, 
_As our friend the Cappuccino advanced, with folded 
arms, he looked straight into the visage of the litt}. 
Frenchman, with a bland, serene, composed abstraction 
not to be described. There was not the faintest trace 
of recognition or amusement on his features; not the 
_ smallest consciousness of bread and meat, wine, znuff 
| or cigars. “ C’est lui-méme,’” I heard the little French. 
| man say, in some doubt. Oh, yes, it was himself I: 
was not his brother or his nephew,-—very like him, }; 
| was he. He walked in great state, being one of the 
superiors of the order, and looked his part to admiration. 
There never was any thing so perfect of its kind as the 
| contemplative way in which he allowed his placid gaze 
' to rest on us, his late companions, as if he had never 
| seen us in his life, and didn’t see us then. The French. 
/man, quite humbled, took off his hat at last, but the 
friar still passed on, with the same imperturbable sere- 
| nity; and the broad-barred waistcoat, fading into the 
_ crowd, was seen no more. 





| Connected with Pisa, Verona, Rome, and twenty more 
| places, we may find passages equally good, but certainly 
not better, than those which form our specimens. 
Among his native groups, Mr. Dickens presents us with 
' an English travelling party, for which he has evidently 
drawn largely upon his fancy and inventive power, and 
not very happily. The Davises will, however, have their 
admirers; and as they are unique in the volume, a “ Pic- 
ture’ by themselves, we shall present them as they were 
seen or imagined at Rome during the Holy week :— 


| We often encountered a company of English tourists, 
with whom I had an ardent, but ungratified, longing to 
establish a speaking acquaintance. They were one Mr. 
Davis, and a small circle of friends. It was impossible 
' not to know Mrs. Davis’s name, from her being always 
in great request among her party, and her party being 
| every where. During the Holy Week, they were in 
every part of every scene of every ceremony. For a 
fortnight or three weeks before it, they were in every tomb, 
| and every church, and every ruin, and every picture gal- 
| lery;andI hardly ever observed Mrs. Davis to be silent ‘or 
'a moment. Deep under-ground, high up in St. Peter’, 
out on the Campagna, and stifling in the Jews’ quarter, 
Mrs. Davis turned up, all the same. I don’t think she 
ever saw any thing, or ever looked at any thing; and 
she had always lost something out of a straw hand- 
basket, and was trying to find it, with all her might and 
main, among an immense quantity of English halfpence, 
_ which lay, like sands upon the sea-shore, at the bottom 
of it. There was a professional cicerone always attac 

to the party (which had been brought over from Len- 
| don, fifteen or twenty strong, by contract,) and if he # 
' much as looked at Mrs. Davis, she invariably cut him 
short by saying, “ There, God bless the man, don’t Wor 
rit me! I don’t understand a word you Say, 
shouldn’t, if you was to talk ’till you was black in d 
face!” Mr. Davis always had a snuff-coloured great 


i | coat on, and carried a great green umbrella in his hane, 
coat sprinkled all over with stars, and adjusted himself | 


and had a slow curiosity constantly devouring sab 
which prompted him to do extraordinary hi wn 
as taking the covers off urns in tombs, and loc Sie 
the ashes, as if they were pickles, and ale ying, 
scriptions with the ferule of his umbrella, am - 





with intense thoughtfulness, “ Here’s a B, you a i" 
there’s a R, and this is the way we goes on ™, 
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His antiquarian habits occasioned his being frequently 
in the rear of the rest; and one of the agonies of Mrs. 
Davis, and the party in general, was an ever-present 
fear that Davis would be lost. This caused them to 
for him, in the strangest places, and at the most 
jmproper seasons. And when he came, slowly emerging 
out of some sepulchre or other, like a peaceful Ghoule, 
ing,“ Here I am!” Mrs. Davis invariably replied, | 
# You'll be buried alive in a foreign country, Davis, and 
it’s no use trying to prevent you.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Davis, and their party, had, probably, 
been brought from London in about nine or ten days. | 

teen hundred years ago, the Roman legions under | 
Claudius protested against being led into Mr. and Mrs. 
Davis’ country, urging that it lay beyond the limits of | 
the world. 

As a critic of art, Mr. Dickens is very inferior to fifty 
tourists in Italy that could be named; but he makes no 
pretensions, and some honest confessions, and also says 
very pretty things, that evince a genuine feeling and 
relish of what is best in painting—the pathetic and the 
beautiful; as for example this :-— 





The portrait of Beatrice di Cenci, in the Palazzo 
Berberini, is a picture almost impossible to be forgotten. 
Through the transcendent sweetness and beauty of the 
face, there is a something shining out that haunts me. 
[see it now, as I see this paper, or my pen. The head 
is loosely draped in white; the light hair falling down | 
below the linen folds. She has turned suddenly towards | 
you; and there is an expression in the eyes—although 
they are very tender and gentle—as if the wildness of a 
momentary terror, or distraction, had been struggled 
with and overcome that instant; and nothing but a | 
celestial hope, and a beautiful sorrow, and a desolate | 
earthly helplessness, remained. Some stories say that | 
Guido painted it the night before her execution; some | 
other stories, that he painted it from memory, after 
having seen her, on her way to the scaffold. I am will- 
ing to believe that, as you see her on his canvass, so she 
turned towards him, in the crowd, from the first sight 
ofthe axe, and stamped upon his mind a look which he 
has stamped on mine, as though I had stood beside 
him in the concourse. The guilty palace of the Cenci, | 
blighting a whole quarter of the town, as it stands 
Withering away by grains, had that face, to my fancy, 
in its dismal porch, and at its black blind windows, and 
fitting up and down its dreary stairs, and growing out 
of the darkness of its ghostly galleries. The history is | 
written in the painting; writtenin the dying girl’s face, 
by Nature’s own hand. And oh! how in that one | 
touch she puts to flight (instead of making kin) the | 
puny world that claim to be related to her, in right of 
poor conventional forgeries ! 


There is a very lively description of a piece of hum- 
bug now become so egregious, that it is astonishing it 
can still be annually exhibited in the eyes of what may | 
be called the representatives of all the nations of Europe. 
It cannot surely be exhibitions of this sort which are 
seducing so many weak-brained Protestants into Roma- 
nism; and the whole affair looks so utterly ludicrous, 
that the Pope should certainly exclude heretics from 
the representation. Mr. Dickens’ “ Picture” of the 








seene ought to help on a consummation, necessary to | 


the respectability of the whole Roman Catholic world. 
WASHING THE FEET OF THE APOSTLES. 


I think the most popular and most crowded sight 
*xeepting those of Easter Sunday and Monday, which 
are open to all classes of people) was the Pope washing 

feet of Thirteen men, representing the twelve apos- 

and Judas Iscariot. The place in which this pious 
which | performed, is one of the chapels of St. Peter’s, 
Sting “all of a row,” on a very high bench, and look- 
ri particularly uncomfortable, with the eyes of Heaven 


} 


is gaily decorated for the occasion ; the thirteen | 





hows ho 


W many English, French, Americans, Swiss, | 
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Germans, Russians, Swedes, Norwegians, and other 
foreigners, nailed to their faces all the time. They are 
robed in white; and on their heads they wear a stiff 
white cap, like a large English porter-pot without a 
handle. Each carries in his hand a nosegay, of the size 
of a fine cauliflower; and two of them, on this occasion, 
wore spectacles: which, remembering the characters 
they sustained, I thought a droll appendage to the cos- 
tume. There was a great eye to character. St. 
John was represented by a good-looking young man. 
St. Peter, by a grave-looking old gentleman, with a 
flowing brown beard; and Judas Iscariot by such an 
enormous hypocrite, (I could not make out, though, 
whether the expression of his face was real or assumed, ) 
that ifhe had acted the part to the death, and had gone 
away and hanged himself, he would have left nothing 
to be desired. 

As the two large boxes appropriated to ladies at this 
sight, were full to the throat, and getting near was hope- 
less, we posted off, along with a great crowd, to be in 
time at the table, where the Pope, in person, waits on 
these Thirteen ; and after a prodigious struggle at the 
Vatican staircase, and several personal conflicts with 
the Swiss guard, the whole crowd swept into the room. 
It was a long gallery hung with drapery of white and 
red, with another great box for ladies, (who are obliged 
to dress in black at these ceremonies, and to wear black 
veils,) a royal box for the King of Naples, and his party; 
and the table itself, which, set out like a ball supper, 
and ornamented with golden figures of the real apostles, 
was arranged on an elevated platform on one side of 
the gallery. The counterfeit apostles’ knives and forks 
were laid out on that side of the table which was 


nearest to the wall,so that they might be stared at 


again, without let or hindrance. 

The body of the room was full of male strangers; the 
crowd immense ; the heat very great ; and the pressure 
sometimes frightful. It was at its height when the 
stream came pouring in from the feet-washing; and 
then there were such shrieks and outcries, that a party 
of Piedmontese dragoons went to the rescue of the 
Swiss guard, and helped them to calm the tumult. 

The ladies were particularly ferocious in their strug- 


| gles for places. One lady of my acquaintance was 


seized round the waist, in the ladies’ box, by a strong 


_matron, and hoisted out of her place; and there was 


another lady (in a back row in the same box) who im- 
proved her position by sticking a large pin into the 
ladies before her. 

The gentlemen about me were remarkably anxious to 


| see what was on the table; and one Englishman seemed 


to have embarked the whole energy of his nature in the 
determination to discover whether there was any mus- 
tard. “ By Jupiter, there ’s vinegar !” I heard him say 


| to his friend, after he had stood on tiptoe an immense 


time, and had been crushed and beaten on all sides. 
“ And there’s oil!! I saw them distinctly, in cruets ! 
Can any gentleman, in front there, see mustard on the 
table ? Sir, will you oblige me ! Do you see a Mustard- 
Pot?” 

The apostles and Judas appearing on the platform, 
after much expectation, were marshalled, in line, in front 
of the table, with Peter at the top; and a good long 
stare was taken at them by the company, while twelve 
of them took a long smell at their nosegays, and Judas— 
moving his lips very obtrusively — engaged in inward 
prayer. Then the Pope, clad in a scarlet robe, and 
wearing on his head a skull-cap of white satin, ap- 
peared in the midst of a crowd of cardinals, and other 
dignitaries, and took in his hand a little golden ewer, 
from which he poured a little water over one of Peter's 
hands, while one attendant held a golden basin; a 
second, a fine cloth; a third Peter’s nosegay, which was 
taken from him during the operation. is his Holi- 
ness performed, with considerable expedition, on every 
man in the line, (Judas I observed to be particularly 
overcome by his condescension ;) and then the whole 
Thirteen sat down to dinner. Grace said by the Pope. 
Peter in the chair. 

There was white wine, and red wine; and the dinner 
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looked very good. The courses appeared in portions, 
one for each apostle; and these being presented to the 
pope, by cardinals upon their knees, were by him handed 
to the Thirteen. The manner in which Judas grew 
more white-livered over his victuals, and languished, 
with his head on one side, as if he had no appetite, 
defies all description. Peter was a good, sound, old 
man, and went in, as the saying is,“to win;” eating 
every thing that was given him, (he got the best, being 
first in the row,) and saying nothing to any body. The 
dishes appeared to be chiefly composed of fish and vege- 
tables. The pope helped the Thirteen to wine also; and, 
during the whole dinner, somebody read something 
aloud, out of a large book—the Bible, I presume—which 
nobody could hear, and to which nobody paid the least 
attention. The cardinals, and other attendants, smiled 
to each other, from time to time, as if the thing were a 
great farce; and if they thought so, there is little doubt 
they were perfectly right. His holiness did what he 
had to do, as a sensible man gets through a troublesome 
ceremony, and seemed very glad when it was all over. 


Mr. Dickens afterwards visited Naples, and ascended 
Vesuvius, describing the ascent in his peculiar vein. On 
his way homeward, Florence found favour in his eyes; 
but by this time his book was probably thought large 
enough; and matters are therefore wound up in a rather 
summary way, at page 269. 

As a whole, the work will neither greatly add to, nor 
yet detract from, the previous reputation of its author. 
It makes no deep or lasting impression of any sort, but, 
like the well-played scene of a mediocre drama, or a 
well delivered common-place discourse, engages the 
spectator agreeably enough while it is before him. 


Studies of Public Men. No. I. Peel, O’Connell, 
Brougham, Cobden, D’Israeli; to which is added, an 
Essay on some Points in the Political and Social 


System of England and France. London: Saunders | 


& Otley. 
These are the strictures and studies of J. S., an able 


and impartial man,—one of those calm, dispassionate | 


bystanders, who can spare more than “ a quarter of an 


hour ” to consider a topic, a character, or public career, | 


and who belong to that increasing party which has 


no party-name or distinction; no object, save the | 


common good. The Essay on each of the five eminent, 
or prominent individuals selected for portraiture, or 
analysis, is short, just, and discriminative. The spirit 
of the sketches is at once apparent. Of Sir R. Peel, 
and of those changes of opinion which party spirit, in 
lack of other pretext, would fain turn into reproach, it 
is remarked— 


Are these great changes of opinion a reproach or a 
merit? Such is the question which must decide the 
judgments of contemporaries and of posterity on Peel. 

Merely party views will naturally incline to the ex- 
treme points of these classes of opinion. The convert 
to free trade will be elevated on the highest pinnacle of 
statesmanship; the deserter of protection be anathe- 
matized as the betrayer of the most vital interests of his 
country. 

A more impartial judgment, (for abstract impar- 
tiality is, perhaps, impossible in estimating contemporary 
events,) looking at possibilities of time and circum- 
stance, may range the Premier’s conduct under the 
category of cautious but enlightened prudence; remem- 
bering well, that no public man can go through a long 
career free from the obligations of party, that machine 
to which all must yoke themselves, who would attain 
practical ends under a representative government. 

_+hese considerations may guide us in a review of the 
widely different policy of which Sir R. Peel has been 
the exponent. No doubt, during the ten years which 


elapsed between the passing of the Reform Bill ang his 
resumption of office (1841-2,) he had attentively studied 
the influences of the “et and _ state of : 
opinioem. . 2 2 © eel must be judged of, }j 
public men, by the work he has done. He has, ty ” 
laboured for various ends in the course of his ey 
career. He is now, 1846, working in earnest for free 
trade. He has staked his official existence Upon its 
issue; and the greatness of the attempt can never be 
impugned, on the grounds that the minister’s fy 
adhesion to those principles is of recent date. Let y 
now come to more special considerations. 

Much has been said of Peel’s shabby conduet, ip 
adopting the measures of his opponents. Assuming this 
to be as fully the case as is stated, it by no means 
follows that a man, raised to office by the exertions of 
a party, says practically, -I oppose all the measures of 
those I have displaced. He tacitly declares, by accep. 
tance of office,—I come to carry out whatever measures 
the state of the country demands, if I obtain the conegp. 
rence of Parliament and my colleagues to their adoption, 
So much as addressed to the country. To the actugj 
opposition, a minister may say, I substitute action for 
debate, practice for theory. J have the means of 
giving that which you only proposed—the point of 
difference that for ever divides the practical from the 
speculative. 


After enumerating those great measures which were 
entirely Peel’s own, it is said— 


Reviewing Sir R. Peel’s ministerial career, 1841-5, it 
is infinitely incorrect to term him a Whig plagiary. A 
juster estimate of his conduct and position would state 
him to have been aiming at a liberalized Conservative 
policy, embodying much of the French idea of a juste 
milieu—a fusion of opposite principles into a moderate 
line of policy. The antecedents of party were indeed 
opposed to the realization of such a project. Peel came 
into power by the exertions of protectionists, (com 
growers and sugar planters occupying the front rank.) 
He has undoubtedly thwarted their policy on every 
| occasion, so that his ministerial career has been never 

unaccompanied by shouts of congratulation or disap- 
| pointment. In the latter category must be reckoned 





| both the Tory landed interest, the West India planters, 
and some who on pet questions, such as church extension 
by public money, &c. deemed him pledged to their views. 
Onthe other hand, the true liberals, who cared little about 
_the party in power, provided measures were carried 
_ which accorded with their own views, rejoiced in seeing 
four years of Tory government, with scarcely a spice of 
Toryism in the prevailing policy, and marked by 
measures which developed, in greater or less degree, 
the principles of free trade, religious liberty, and 
financial reform. The whole scope of Peel’s policy 
has tended to break down party divisions. . 
He may not maintain his present position sufficiently 
long to carry out those principles to which he has 
| become, if a recent, yet an entire convert. He may not 
| erect a firmly compacted edifice on the ruins of by-gone 
| parties. But the work of demolition has been done— 
the old party divisions are annihilated. Such » work 
| is of no inconsiderable moment—it makes a grest 
| change, and marks the turning point in 4 system 
| national policy. Party divisions may revive : P 
| 
| 
| 


no representative government can be carried on without 
them : but they must be recast, and in different forms; 
and this recasting affords opportunity for a fusion 
according principles, without regard to previous 8 
of division so powerful but a short time ago, now but 3 
caput mortuum. Of this great political ogg 
change, we are convinced, for the better—Sir R. 

is the undoubted author. 


The wide-spread notoriety, and the well-grounded fame 
of O’Connell throughout Europe, are acknowledged; 
| the author of “The Studies” does not advert to how 
much of this is to be ascribed to the peculiar religio* 
creed of which O’Connell is believed the zealous ehaa 
| pion in these heretic Islands, as well as to that hatred 
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’ itis said :-— 


spd jealousy of England, and its power, which prevail 

more than one continental nation. O’Connell’s 
errors and glaring inconsistencies, are pointed out; the 
4 mingled web ” of benefits and injuries to his country 
is disentangled; but it is finally affirmed that, on the 
gbole, Ireland has derived benefit from the existence of 


Connell :-— 

Her position would have been worse had he never 
trod the political arena in‘ this our bustling age, as 

itator, orator, member of parliament, and repealer; 
for if we have the man we must possess him entire, or 
ave him unborn in the womb of time. He might, 
indeed, have been of far more unmixed benefit to his 
country, yet we think it were a loss to Ireland had this 
jeader not appeared, to embody during thirty years for 
good and evi! the popular sympathies of the nation. 


Of the Repeal agitation, it is said, after adverting to 
three ways in one of which it must have ended, namely, 
failure, entire success, and the consequent supremacy of 
the agitator, or compromise ,— 


The game played was a bold one; it ended, as was 
ble it would, in failure, yet there was a chance the 
other way. But the move was accompanied by the 
most disastrous effects on the English reputation of its 
githor,and the result has greatly damaged his actual 
character both for talent and principle. 


In reasoning upon what O’Connell foresaw, or calcu- 
lated, or, in the course of his tortuous career, adopted, 


With some craft and much acuteness, there is also 
mach of impulse in his character ; and we believe he 
was led on farther than he intended at first, and was 
himself surprised at the vast apparent results of the 
Repeal organization. There was, too, the triumph of 
1829 to bewilder his mind. ‘ : R ; 

The reversal of his sentence in September, 1844, was 
O’Connell’s last triumph: his sun was on the decline, 
but the parting rays glowed with intense power. The 
liberation was a signal personal triumph, as it proved 
the deep attachment of the Irish to their leader—but a 
melancholy spectacle, when one reflected on the power 
for good which that leader had cast away. Now be- 
came apparent the false position in which he stood : his 
liberation was, in truth, most embarrassing to O’Connell. 
Confined in physical impossibility of action, the martyr 
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result of the Repeal agitation. A false move of 
such magnitude cannot probably, at his age, be retrieved. 
Immense promises have ended in entire failure. Then, 
as an opponent of the Bequest Act, and Colleges, he 
broke that compact alliance with the Catholie clergy 
which originated in the defective pelicy of former Eng- 
lish Cabinets in neglecting to conciliate that important 
order. In proportion, too, as practical inquiries were 
instituted into the social state of Ireland, and the ex- 
treme poverty of its peasantry placed more distinctly 
under our eyes, his position, as the recipient of a large 
annual amount wrung from this poverty, for objects 
which, when not personal, were politically chimerical, 
became a very invidious one. He fell from the rank of 
a patriot erring from noble motives, to that of a pen- 
sioner on national credulity, in the eyes of an increasing 
circle. Nay,so strongly has the opinion of mercenary 
motives been prevalent, that pensioning him has been 
considered by many as one of the most feasible means 
of disarming his hostility to the interests of the United 
Empire. We are fully persuaded that such an estimate 
of his character is a false one, and that he values the 
rent only as a source of political influence. Yet it must 
be acknowledged that this places him at a disadvantage ; 
it detracts from the glory of his best services ; it 
— the sting of censure against his most equivocal 
actions. 


Lord Brougham is spoken of with high, and, as we 
believe, with just, though discriminating praise. He is 
placed in the foremost rank of the orators of his age; 
and this is not held his greatest merit. He is, in few 
words, spoken of as posterity and history will speak of 
him, and, like Peel, judged by his actions. His literary 
works are not forgotten; and of his speeches, it is 
affirmed :— 


No other man has clothed such profound and forcible 
thoughts in language, stately, impassioned, or sarcastic, 
as the occasion demanded. In this view, the best 
speakers of the present day are feeble, when compared 
with Brougham’s massive, intensely powerful oratory. 
Peel is formal and trite, and dilutes his foree by expla- 
nations and glosses—Macaulay’s style is too brilliant and 
diffuse for the substratum of ideas — Guizot, perhaps, 
approaches nearer, but is fettered by the prejudices of 
that most susceptible assembly he addresses — Berryer 
can soar almost as high, but the link that connects him 
with the earth suddenly snaps, leaving him aloft, drift- 
ing thousands of miles away from the practical, which 





of Repeal might have calculated on a period of glory 
Without responsibility, and the topic itself might dis- 
ereetly have been let die away; but set free, he must | 
either expose himself to a fresh repressive effort from 
the English Government, or revoke all his assertions. | 
He seems to have endeavoured to reconcile these courses | 
by nominally adhering to the former — virtually to the 
liter. First, he coquetted with repeal, shifting his 
ground to federation ; he then almost dropped the sub- 
ject, and in 1845, chiefly devoted his energies to oppose 
the Government plan of popular education. His influ- 
ence declined ; he was in opposition to many of the 
clergy of his own persuasion ; and as the formidable 
masses of the repealers retired and left him more open 
view, the inconsistencies, bad taste, and other defects, 
h always detracted from the intrinsic power of his | 
oratory, became more apparent. ‘The man who wielded | 
immense a social power in 1843, was, perhaps, two | 
years after, estimated below his value. 
If we judged of O’Connell’s mind by his remarks on 
ign policy, we should place it very low. It is diffi- | 
to account for the random opinions he has put | 
Spai His defence of the Roman Catholic clergy of | 
against the reforms of Espartero, though exag- | 
strated, if not false, might be accounted for on the score 
religious zeal; but what shall be said of his abuse of 
mya ae his offer to raise an Irish brigade for the 
Ge Bordeaux, and his gross blunders when anathe- 
Matizing the French press ? 
Diminished influence has been to O’Connell the broad 








every orator is bound to keep in sight of,as his point 
de depart. Among the special characteristics of 
Brougham’s oratory, we may instance his power of sar- 


| casm—one very liable to abuse ; and in fairness we may 


allow that, in his observations on individuals, Lord 
Brougham has sometimes gone beyond the boundary of 
the becoming. Yet he has regarded the excellent rule 
of making the personal subordinate to the general 
question. He has attacked a principle (generally, at 
least) through an individual. O’Connell, who has also 
great power of this kind, though far more alloyed with 
coarseness, does the reverse ; he nibbles at a principle, 
in order to attack a single opponent, and his observations 
of this kind form one of the worst points in his eonteite 
and display a prominent weakness of his character. To 
this Lord Brougham never descends; there is always 
polish on the blade that inflicts the stroke ; an adversary 
is cut right through, but the wound is a clean one, and 
the assailant preserves a dignified attitude ; whilst the 
Irish orator cuts and hacks, s, it may be, his 
adversary, but exposes his own w position, and the 
clumsiness of his weapon. We are speaking of the ge- 
neral character of the sarcasm each employs; excep- 
tions might easily be found, which would lower the 
standard we have assigned to Brougham, or elevate 
that of O’Connell. 


To Lord Brougham, this writer still looks for a com- 
prehensive system of national education; for such a one 
as may he worthy of his genius, his knowledge of the 
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various bearings of this momentous question, and the 
zeal with which he has through life laboured in this de- 
partment of the great cause of human improvement. 

Mr. Cobden receives the praise so eminently due to 
his services; but those of his predecessors and co-ad- 
jutors in the same arduous work, are not overlooked. 
He is not considered as the Alpha and Omega of Free 
Trade in Corn—as the whole League, in his own person. 
And this we consider peculiarly well-timed, at a period 
when not only unmeasured panegyric, but the more solid, 
if vulgar rewards of pounds shillings and pence, in muni- 
ficent profusion, are proposed for the General alone, 
while the rest of the commanders and the staff seem 
cast into the shade, or entirely forgotten. This, we 
think, must have been a hasty and inadvertent, though 
it does seem an invidious distinction, which must be 
any thing but agreeable to the feelings of Mr. Cobden, 
On this head, it is well remarked :— 


Mr. Cobden represents Free-Trade opinions and their 
onward march with great ability and eminent success ; 
for, as we have seen, his good fortune has been at least 
equal to his talent ; his name is irrevocably associated 
with an important principle, in its progress through the 
struggles which precede a final victory. Yet when the 
history of the Free-Trade movement comes to be written 
asachapter inthe vaster subject of the progress of 
opinion, the form probably into which future annalists 
and historians will shape their works, the judgment of 
posterity will probably diminish somewhat from the 
prominent position which Cobden now occupies ; others 
will come in for their share of notice, who were earlier 
in the field, and laid the foundation of the success which 
later labourers have been more conspicuous in complet- 
ing. Need we name Colonel Perronet Thompson, as 
eminent among these —* inferior to none in talent or 
personal activity and zeal, and in range of acquirement, 
superior, perhaps, to all his coadjutors. Yet how little 
is his name before the public in 1846, compared to 
Cobden’s ! such is the force of a position founded on the 
timely agitation of a question, and the power of a com- 
pact association in aid of individual exertiou. ; 

Cobden can well afford any such deductions; nor is it 
at all probable that he will be shelved, as a“ used-up ” 
man, When Corn-Law repeal shall be carried and the 
League dissolved. Supposing all com- 
mercial restrictions removed within a few years, as some 
deem a possible event, he is not a man of one idea, who 
will have “said his say.” Though not a first-rate 
orator, his power of argumentation and illustration, 


derived from experience, will avail in the discussion of | 
He will bring to their consideration a | 


other questions. 
talent matured by the struggles of the Free Trade con- 
troversy. 


opinion. Supposing a complete victory gained, we may 
look for a valuable ally in that most important knot of 
questions, which have as their nucleus, toleration and 
religious liberty. 

However honourable and useful may be Mr. Cobden’s 
future career,—and we think, if his life be spared to an 
average period, it contains the elements of both,— it is 
probable that he has for two or three years past filled a 
oe space in the public mind than will be his lot here- 

r. 

He has of late wielded a two-edged sword of tremen- 
dous power—the one side sharpened by individual energy 
and talent, the other, by the interests of a powerful 
class ; no wonder, then, that his blows have been slash- 
ing ones. He is a good sample of the men who take up 
questions at a favourable moment for ultimate success, 


80 distinct from the pioneers of a principle, who are, | 


however, the more meritorious of the two, since they 


— 








* And if the ballad-makers of a nation are of such mighty 
account as philosophers have alleged, why should Ebenezer 
Elliott be forgotten 7—E. 7. M, 


His advocacy of the latter is but a develop- | 
ment of talent, harmonizing with the current of public | 
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| labour for others to reap, and give invaluable Service fop 
little reward. Yet how different the resuit ! 
energies of the one are in a great measure Wasted, those 
of the other produce palpable results,—they make ¢ 
grain germinate ; their less fortunate predecessors have 
sown the precious seeds of energy, of talent, of pe 
exertion in a land which yields no immediate return, 
It is for history to rectify the balance; our con 

rary notices can but indicate these obvious truths. 

Mr. D’ Israeli receives fully as mueh praise as those who 
cannot separate talents from the object on which they are 
exercised, and faculties from the meekness with which 
they are borne, will allow that this eloquent gentleman 
deserves. Even since this panegyric was passed, Mr 
D’Israeli has made some notable slips. It is, indeed, eon. 
fessed, that his advocacy of any one practical questiog 
has never appeared to be in earnest; but better thitgs 
are hoped of him. As he has, in ten years, made great 
advances in power as a debater, it is imagined that he 
may also advance in more essential matters. If he see 
it for his interest and reputation, he possibly may do so, 

In general powers as a debater, or probable official, 
the descendant of a Hebrew race is placed above Lord 
Stanley; but there are higher points of character, in the 
estimation of “the House,” as well as of the public 
generally, in which we think no man will compare 
him with that Hotspur lord. 

The observations upon “ some points” in the political 
and social systems of England and France, display an 
enlarged knowledge of the latter country, not common 
to our every-day political lucubrators, and, besides 
rectifying certain insular notions, may, in some degree, 
help to take the conceit out of us; a task more needful 
than easy. 


History of the Punjab; and of the Rise, Progress, and 
present condition of the Sect and Nation of the Sikhs. 
Two volumes post octavo. London: Allen & Co, 


This work is a compilation, partly from original and 
wholly from valuable materials. These are furnished 
by the Memoirs of Runjeet Singh, which were written 
by Mr. Henry Thoby Prinsep, while that gentleman 
was secretary to the Indian government; and by the 
voluminous reports of Captain William Murray, the 
political agent at Umbala, and of Captain Wade, who was 
| officially stationed at Lodiana. Death prevented Captain 
Murray from giving his work to the world in a digested 
| form, and Mr. Prinsep has been otherwise occupied. 
But a book of authority, on this new acquisition, was 
a want of the time, and the duty of supplying it has 
been undertaken by an anonymous but competent editor, 
who, in several preliminary and also concluding chap- 
ters, has given a full description and historical sketeb 
of the last country added to our Indian empire; 
for in this light the Punjab may be regarded by it- 
different persons at home, who are not bound by the 
official etiquettes of diplomatists and political agent 
As a specimen of the work, we select the early history 
of the late famous “ Lion of the Punjab,” Ranjeet 
Singh. 

On the 2d November, 1780, a son was born to Mehs 
Singh, by his wife, of the Jeend family, and 
Runjeet Singh. The child was attacked by the small: 
pox at a very early age, and the disease taking a2 
favourable turn, his life was endangered ; whereupos 
the father, according to Asiatic custom, made wt 
donations to the poor in charity, fed multitudes 
| Bramins and holy men, to secure their prayeT 
sent gifts to the sacred temples at Kangra and 
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.. The boy recovered, but with the loss of one 
af his eyes, Whence he was termed Kana, or “ the one- 
eyed 3” and his face was marked with the disease. 

Maha Singh was engaged, at this period, in settling 
the territory he had inherited or acquired, and in ex- 
ing his influence and connexions. .| . er ttt, 
Maha Singh left only one son, Ruhjeet Singh, who 
was then in his twelfth year. His mother became 
t, and was assisted by the minister of her husband, 
or Lukhput Singh. Suda Koonwur, the minor 
chief’ mother-in-law, exerted also much influence in 
the conduct of affairs, and in the year following, viz. 
1793, the demise of Jy Singh left the Ghunee Misul 
ikewise under her direction, every thing having been 
pared beforehand for the exclusion of the sons of 
that sirdar. 
Little care was taken of the education of Runjeet 
ingh. The means were furnished to him of gratifying 
every youthful passion or desire, and his early years 
were passed in indulgence, and in following the sports | 
ofthe field. He was never taught to read or write in any | 
language. While still in tutelage, however, a second | 
marriage was contracted for him with Raj Koonwur, a | 
daughter of the Nukee chief, Khujan Singh. | 








Upon attaining the age of seventeen years, Runjeet 
Singh, in imitation of his father, assumed, in person, the | 
conduct of affairs,and dismissed the dewan: it is farther 
sated that, under the guidauce of Dul Singh, his | 
fsther’s maternal uncle, who had long borne ill-will to 
the dewan, Lukhoo was despatched on an expedition to 
Kitas, where he was slain in an affray with the zemin- 
dars, not without suspicion of contrivance. His father’s 
example gave sanction to an act of further cruelty in 
Runjeet Singh. The regent mother was accused of 
having led a life of profligate indulgence, the late dewan 
being not the only paramour admitted to her favours. 
Upon receiving evidence of this, it is said that Runjeet 
Singh gave his sanction to, or at least connived at, her 
being put to death; and the old chief, Dul Singh, is 
designated as the perpetrator of the act by means of 
poison. Runjeet Singh, with the advice of Suda Koon- | 
war, carried on now, in person, all the affairs of his 
sirdaree. 


We cannot farther advert to the career of this extra- 
ordinary person, who having, by arms or intrigue, | 
subdued all the neighbouring chiefs, became of great — 
consideration, if not, indeed, formidable to the British. 
The“ last scene of all’ is more replete with instruction 
to his fellow mortals than any part of Runjeet’s stirring 
and troubled history. 


An interview took place between the Governor-Ge- | 
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ueral of British India (Lord Auckland) and the Maha- | 
raja of the Punjab, on the 29th November 1838, at | 


Ferozepore. Runjeet Singh paid the first visit, crossing 
the Sutlej, with his court, in all the pomp and splendour 
ofan Eastern potentate. 
lative of the British nation, accompanied by Sir Henry 
Pane, the Commander-in-Chief, and a numerous suite. 
At the meeting, Lord Auckland received his royal visi- 
r into the houda of his elephant, and embraced him, 
under a royal salute ; and they proceeded to the tent of 
the Governor-General, through an avenue of four 
thousand British troops, the scene realizing (says an 
*ye-witness all the fabled descriptions of Oriental mag- 
uificence. Upon reaching the enclosure, Lord Auckland 
and Sir Henry Fane, dismounting, handed down the 

aharaja, whose feeble motions contrasted strongly 
with his quick eye and earnest and intelligent expres- 
on. Entering the Durbar tent, Runjeet took a seat 
om the same couch with the Honourable Miss Eden 
(the sister of Lord Auckland,) having the Governor- 


tent presented an extraordinary scene, being filled 
st to suffocation with English generals and Sikh 
ars, ladies, and matchlock men, English civilians in 
dresses, and Punjab ministers in chain and 
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He was met by the represen- | 
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the agony, with polite patience, for some time, Runjeet 
was at length escorted by Lord Auckland and Sir 
Henry Fane to an audience-tent, where only a select 
number was admitted. Here the presents were éxhi- 
bited, and amongst them a@ portrait of Queen Victoria, 
painted by Miss Eden, in a frame of solid gold. On 
receiving this picture, Runjeet bowed his head, and, in 
a graceful manner, pressed the portrait to his lips, de- 
claring that it was the most acceptable gift he could 
receive, and that he should suspend it in his tent under 
a salute of a hundred and one guns. . , , ° 

On the following day the visit was returned, and it 
is admitted that the Sikhs fairly outshone the represen- 
tative of the English court. . . . ‘ 

The processions met and mingled. The Maharaja, on 
a ponderous elephant, was habited, as on the day before, 
in a dark crimson shawl-cloth tunic, trowsers, and 
turban, without any trinkets, and was thus, as well as 
by his flowing white beard, distinguished from his 
richly-clad sirdars and attendants. Lord Auckland, 
who wore the blue and gold uniform of an English 
minister of state, entered the Maharaja’s houda, amidst 
the clangour of trumpets and the roar of cannon, and the 
united procession moved on, in a majestic pace, to the 
durbar tents. Upon their arrival there, bands of Sikh 
musicians, admirably trained, struck up our national 
anthem. ‘The tents were enclosed within a vast area of 
crimson cloth walls, nine feet high, decorated with 
yellow lace (Runjeet’s favourite bussuntce colour ;) and 


within this enclosure were drawn up, in order, about 
two thousand of the Maharaja’s household troops, in 


crimson silk, or elegant kingcaub dresses, armed with 
polished matchlocks and shields. Alighting in this 
magnificent enclosure, where the order and silence pre- 
sented a striking contrast to the confusion and pressure 
which had been permitted in the English tents, the 
Maharaja conducted Lord Auckland and Sir Henry 
Fane, and their suites, to the durbar tent, which was a 
splendidly carpeted floor, on which were numerous gold 
and siver chairs, covered in by a spacious sumeeana, 
lined with shawl-cloth. Here the introductions took 
place, and when they were over, a band of nautch-girls, 
covered with jewellery, and glistening with silver-dust, 
performed their singular movements, and then the pre- 
sents were produced. The departure of the Governor- 
General was honoured with a royal salute. 


Lord Auckland afterwards visited Lahore, where 


The entertainments were on a scale of princely mag- 
nificence and truly Oriental luxury. Runjeet insisted 
that his lordship should take his part in drinking, 


| requiring each time that he should drain the cup of fiery 


liquid he presented to the dregs. The excess com- 
mitted by the Maharaja on this occasion,—he had been 
prevailed upon by his English medical attendant to live 


_ abstemiously,—produced a severe fit of apoplexy, and 


when Lord Auckland took leave of him, he was 
lying on his couch, scarcely able to articulate. It is 
said that when his lordship presented his host with a 
valuable jewel, his eye lighted up with all its wonted 
fire. 

Prior to the meeting at Ferozepore, attempts were 
made by those about Runjeet, who were adverse to the 
British, to infuse distrust and suspicion into his mind, 
and doubts were expressed, whether he would visit the 
Governor-General at such a distance in the British ter- 
ritory, the place of meeting being three miles from the 
river. His confidence in British honour, however, 
resisted these efforts, and he even went two miles fur- 
ther to be present at a review of thirteen thousand of 


our troops, forming part of the army of the Indus, on 
the 3d December, when he appeared much struck with 


d armour, all crammed together. After enduring | 


| the manceuvres of this fine force. 
General on his right, and addressed the lady on a few 
pics happily chosen, Major Wade interpreting. The 


Runjeet appears to have heartily co-operated in the 
execution of the tripartite treaty ; and the inefficiency 
of the services rendered by his troops at Peshawur, 
where, however, the resistance was much greater than 
at Candahar and Ghuzni, is attributed to disobe- 
dience to his orders, and the jealousy of his son and 
sirdars. beture ° ° ° 
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The life of Runjeet Singh was now drawing to a | this occasion the four ranis of Runjeet, Koondas, 
close. Although the remaining vigour of his wonderful | daughter of Raja Sunsar Chund; Hinderee, daughter 
constitation had partially recovered the paralytic attack |Meean Puddum Singh, of Noorpur ; Rajkoonwu 
which had seized him during Lord Auckland’s visit, he | daughter of Sirdar Jey Singh, of Chynpur, and Bas, 
lost the power of speech, though he retained his other | Ali, determined, in spite of the entreaties and 
faculties. “ A curious and interesting sight it was now,” | strances of Khuruk Sigh and his ministers, who glares, 
says one authority,“to behold the fast decaying monarch, | teed their rank and property, to burn, 
his mind still alive, by signs giving hie orders; still re- The corpse of the late Maharaja having been 
ceiving reports, and, assisted by the faithful fakir, | with Ganges water, and placed on a bier of sandal Wood. 
Uzeez-ud-deen, almost as usual, attending to affairs of | decorated with gold flowers, was carried, the day afte, 
state. By a slight turn of his hand to the south, he | his death, to the place of cremation, before the gates o/ 
would inquire the news from the British frontier; by a | the palace Hazaree Bagh, followed by the four ranis ip 
similar turn to the west, he would demand tidings from | their richest dresses, loaded with jewels of immens: 
the invading army; and most anxious was he for intelli- | value, walking in a measured step, attended by Bramins 
gence from Afghanistan, doubting the success of the | and Sodees (Sikh priests,) singing the holy hymns ¢ 
English measure, seeing his own advantage in their | Nanuk, in the same form, and with the same cop. 
failure, and yet unwilling, or afraid, to withdraw from | monies, which were beheld in these very parts (on the 
his engagements.” So deep were the feelings of respect | banks of the Ravi) by the army of Alexander the Greg: 
he had inspired, that the most implicit obedience was | more than two thousand years before, and which are 
paid to every wish he expressed, though his end was | described by the Greek and Roman writers with , 
near. Several times he was taken from his charpae, | minute fidelity, which would suit a modern suttee. The 
(bedstead,) and laid on the floor to die, but he rallied | funeral pile was made of sandal wood, and when th 
again. In the hot weather of 1839, he had applied for a | procession reached it, an affecting scene took place, 
British physician, and Dr. Steele was sent; but his case | Rani Koondun, the principal widow, took the hand ¢ 
was a hopeless one; dropsy, attended by fever, had | Dhean Singh, and placing it on the breast of the corpse, 
made rapid inroads, and defied the power of medicine. | made him swear never to betray or desert Khuruk Singh, 

When Runjeet became aware of the fatal character | or his son, Nou Nehal Singh, or forget the interests of 
of his disorder, he seemed for days to struggle with | the Khalsa; and Khuruk Singh, in like manner, swor 
death, and still clang, with mad tenacity, to an existence | not to betray or desert Dhean Singh. Besides the fatal 
which had now no enjoyment to offer him that he had | curse of a suttee, the torments incurred by the slaughter 
not exhausted. He had recourse to priests and holy men, | of a thousand cows were imprecated on the head of him 
whose effectual intervention with Heaven, by a perver- | who violated his oath. 

sity of which all countries, in all ages, have furnished Rani Koondun then mounted the pyre, sat down be- 

examples, he hoped could be purchased by gold. Even | side the body of her late husband, which was in a 

his avarice yielded to this exigency, and he lavished, | sitting posture, and placed his head in her lap, The 

with almost wanton prodigality, his immense treasures | other ranis, two of them only sixteen years of age, and 
amongst sordid pundits, fakirs, and devotees of all sorts, | of extraordinary beauty, with five, some say seven, 
who flocked from every quarter to Lahore, allured by | Cashmerian slave-girls (one of them the lovely Lotus, 
the liberal prices he paid for prayers. His alms were | who had attracted the admiration of the mission in 
distributed, without discrimination, amongst Hindus and | 1838,) followed the example, seating themsevles around 

Nanuk-Shahis, Bramins and Sodees; Gya and Jugger- | the corpse, with every token of satisfaction in their 

nat participated in the spoil with Amritsur and other | countenances. At the hour fixed by the Bramins, in the 

Sikh shrines. The nearer the dreaded moment seemed | presence of all the troops at the capital, and an immense 

to approach, the more eager was hishankering for life,and | crowd of spectators, including several English officers, 

the more undistinguishing and boundless his profusion. | the pile was lighted, one account states by Khuruk Singh, 

Jagirs were assigned to temples; his elephants, even his | another, by the Rani Koondun, and, without a shriek 

beloved horses, were parted with; steeds with jewelled | or groan being heard, the living and the dead were 

saddles, cows with gilded horns, golden chairs and | reduced to ashes. 


golden bedsteads, were sent to propitiate the various This Oriental Napoleon, whose attainment of power 

deities; his pearls and gems, even the jewels which had sable than the ascendency Waid 
‘ = ras »mark > ‘ s e 

been recently presented to him by the representative of _W®S "°t More remarkable than the be 

the British nation, were bartered for even the chance of lie acquired over all around him, was one of the ugliest 

a few additional moments of existence. It has been | and most forbiding of human beings. 


computed that, on the day of his death, the wealth be- . oy - : 
stowed by Runjeet, in pious gifts, amounted to more | When, however, the first ill-impression disappeared, 


than a million sterling. As a last resource, two hours | 2° ne admitted to the presence of Runjeet Sings . 
before his death, that matchless diamond, the Koh-i- | fail to be struck with his extraordinary que a 
noor, for the possession of which he had violated the intelligence and acuteness. “7 eoree dive into 
laws of hospitality, and perpetrated a cruel robbery, was | restlessness of his fiery eye, which seeme h- aa the 
sent for, to be despatched as a gift to adorn the image | the thoughts of the as me Neg bw " deno 
of Juggernat; but now his successor, and his ministers rapidity rr his gta y —* wea a realy 
and courtiers, (who were invaded by fears that nothing the Rapti of his mind and his insatiab’s na ek 
would be left for their cupidity,) interposed, and repre- His rama ig 1, m. ceoqnomont wal vende 
sented that such a jewel, which the whole revenne of | nightmare ; he is, continues the lively 7 toe 
India could not re-purchase, was an alms too precious to | almost the first really inquisitive Indian hole of his 
be conferred upon Bramins. The other gifts, however, | -_ ae, Cursentty belances the apatiy . ae a drawn 
continued till the evening of the 27th June, 1839, when, —s. When he yehangeon arm-chair, with a rable 
after a succession of fainting fits, his mental faculties under him, the position was peculiarly rouge 
remaining unimpaired till the last, the Maharaja ex- | 2i™; but as soon as he mounted wt ey 
pired, at the age of fifty-eight. | managed with ease, even after his might side 


His death was concealed by the Koonwur (or Prince) | ed with paralysis, his whole form yg hich “_ 
Khuruk Singh, Raja Dhean Singh, the minister, and | the spirit within, and assumed a grace of W : 
Jemadar Khooshal Singh, until they had taken mea- | before thought it susceptible. ; : " ¢hough be 
sures, during the night, for securing the city. . . . . | Hie Goeuued ghaanly, OURS a 4 ndents ia 
On the morning of the 28th June, trusty officers having | took pleasure in seeing his courtiers an ny He did 
been placed in charge of the ghats on the Sutlej, and | Th dresses, and his durbar was very rr 


| : i .= rd,”’ he © 
patrols disposed about the city, the death of Runjeet | 2°t use a gudi or throne; “ my sword, | 
and the accession of Khuruk were announced : “procures for me all the distinction I desire, and I as 


_ Although the practice of suttee forms no part of the | Wite indifferent to external pomp.” 
institutions of the Sikhs, and is rare amongst them, upon| The history concludes with an account of the late 
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documents find place in an Appendix. Thus 
fir the work is complete ; nor is it difficult to guess at 
gist must be the contents of the next chapter of “ The 


aistory of the Punjab.” -e 


Pericles : a Tale of Athens in the Eighty-third Olympiad. 
By the author of “A Brief Sketch of Greek Philo- 
sophy.” In two volumes. London: Longman & Co, 


In this elegant and classical romance, an attempi is 
gade to revive the daily familiar life of the Athenians— 
of whom the author seems an enthusiastic admirer—and, 
with a sketch of the laws, philosophy, literature, arts, 
snd manners of Athens, to embody, to dramatize, as it 
were, the lives of Pericles and his bright sister-spirit, the 
ret more illustrious Aspasia. In structure and tone, 
the tale resembles the Corinne of Madame de Stael; 
hich we state, not to suggest the idea of imitation, 
where no such thing exists, but by few words to give 
our readers a notion of a style of novel seldom at- 
tempted, and almost never successfully. The author, by 
his knowledge, force of style, and dramatic power, has 
done wonders. But Athens is divided from England, by 
thousands of years, and by barriers yet more insurmount- 
able. Andthough modern readers may neither sympathize 
in the high-toned Platonic affection of Pericles and As- 
pasia, nor yet take much heart-interest in the happy 
fruition of their pure and exalted attachment,they may,in 
the very pleasing way that Lord Chatham learned 
English history, gather much accurate information con- 
cerning Athens and some of its noblest citizens. There 
are numerous illustrative notes to both volumes, as 
learnedly and crankly, not to say affectedly spelled, as 
if Mr. Savage Landor had written them. But fortu- 
nately the Perikles and Sokrates and Alkibiades of the 
notes, are in the tale presented by name, in the old- 
fashioned, vulgar and unlearned manner. It is not easy 


to hit upon an extract which may convey a true idea of | 
the style of the tale: but we cannot be very far out in | 


quoting the description of one of the first meetings between 


Pericles, and that far-famed female orator and philo- | 


pher, who had lately appeared in Athens. 


His public duties over, the great Minister of Athens 
returned to his house to take his frugal meal; for, pro- 


fusely liberal as he was in all that regarded Athens, his | 


own house had nothing of splendour, and his table was 
fr from luxurious. He had not inherited by any means 
a large fortune from his father, and, unlike many of his 
contemporaries, he had disdained to increase it by any 
dishonourable gains: but the wise economy of his 
Private expenses rendered it sufficient for all the de- 
mands upon it. 

When his meal was finished, as if resolved that he 
would leave nothing undone that was fitting to be done, 
mather than as following the dictates of his heart, he 


noved towards the women’s apartments. Hipparete, | 


handsome, although the first glow of youth was past 
met him at the door; but her rh ameee were oo 
moved as those of a statue, and her look as cold. A few 
‘nquiries as to health, carelessly made, and as carelessly 
“swered on both sides, followed; and then, with the 
= studied courtesy which he had shown at entering, 
an: the son of Xanthippus respected himself too much 
dint lose sight of that, — the husband departed as he 
»€aving his spouse to resume her embroidery, and 
— to her maids that the grandeur of Pericles’ 
aA i compensated for the wealth of her first 
“om , lipponicus, who kept no teasing steward like 
“yy to superintend his affairs, and cavil at the 
ae d expenses ; and the slaves, in return, complied 
ir mistress’s mood, and told her of many second- 





ign of the Sutlej; and copies of the treaties and | oe families who lived in @ style of far greater magni- 
| ficence. 
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“ And yet I was no mean damsel,” said Hipparete im 
@ querulous tone, “ for I am of his blood, and my dower 
was ample. 1 would I had it again at my disposal, in 
order to bestow it more worthily;” and then calling her 
nurse to her, she leaned on her shoulder and bade her 
try to find out who that handsome man was who had 
gazed at her so earnestly when she last went to the 
Eleusinian festival. 

Pericles in the meantime had returned to his own 
apartments ; but the evening was warm, and he paced 
slowly for a time up and down the colonnade of the 
aulé to enjoy the fresh air: then suddenly pausing he 
yo a slave, and inquired if Anaxagoras was still in 
Athens. 

“I saw his school open this morning as | passed,” 
replied the man, “ and I think it is likely that he is now 
at the house of the daughter of Axiochus. She dis- 
courses to-night, and I met many of thy friends going on 
that direction when I came in about half-an-hour ago.” 

“ Take thy torch then, and conduct me thither also,” 
said his master; and wrapping his robe closer about 
him, he followed his servant towards the house of 
Aspasia. : 

A short walk took them to the abode of the fair pro- 
fessor of rhetoric, and a gentle knock — for Pericles 
never allowed even his slaves to take the airs of great- 
ness — brought the porter tothe door. The well-known 
voice, and commanding figure which none could mistake, 
procured instant admittance; and the courteous reception 
extended even to the accompanying slave, who was in- 
vited to the porter’s apartment to refresh himself whilst 
waiting for his master. 

The darkness which reigned around the exterior of 
the mansion was compensated by the brilliance within : 
the awning had been withdrawn from the aulé to admit 
the fresh evening air, and the stars shone brightly from 
the dark canopy above, contrasting well with the lamps 
around the colonnades, which threw their lustre over the 
bright hues of the fragrant blossoms which perfumed the 
court, and the group of bronze Naiads in the midst, from 
whose vases the water welled freshly, and gave a plea- 
sant coolness to the air. But it was not the fragrance 





of the flowers, nor the beauty of the seulpture, nor the 
brilliance of the light, that riveted the attention on 
entering this enchanting scene ; for in the farther colon- 
| nade, on a raised seat where she half sate, half reclined, 
| and surrounded by several young maidens whose dress 
| and bearing showed them to be of the higher class, was 
| seen a woman of such surpassing loveliness that she 
| seemed more like a vision of heaven than a creature of 
| earthly origin. It was not merely that the features 
| were such as a sculptor would have loved to model; it 
was not that her dark and jewelled hair was braided 
over a brow as white and as smooth as ivory ;— but it 
was the intelligence which spoke in every feature, —— 
the soul which flashed from her large dark eyes,—which 
gave so striking a character to her beauty, and made 
the gazer forget himself in admiration and delight. 

The assembled company made way for the victorious 
general, and the fair philosopher rose to receive him. 
“ We were waiting in the hope of seeing thee, noble 
| Pericles,” said she ; adding in a lower tone, and with a 
slight degree of emotion, which rendered her yet more 
| lovely, “ for no one could think of any thing but thee te- 
night.” 

The Athenian leader took the proffered hand, and 
pressed it to his lips with an air of deep respect ; and 
then turning to an elderly man of noble aspect, who 
also advanced to meet him, he repeated the same mark 
of homage. “ My honoured teachers,” said he, smiling, 
“to meet you both together is a pleasure I had hardly 
expected ;” and turning to Aspasia, whose hand he again 
clasped, he added, “ 1 think I can tell whose kind atten- 
tion procured it for me. But now, my fair tutoress, 
what is to be the discourse to-night! Anaxagoras 
always vaunts his seholar’s proficiency, and now we 
shall judge for ourselves if he be right.” 

Aspasia turned her eyes on the mild countenance of 
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the sage, and bowing gracefully before him, begged him 
to choose a subject, and correct her if she erred in her 
treatment of it. 

“ Take thy place, my child,” said Anaxagoras, for it 


| stepped fora moment from the gynxceum into the 


i 
i 
| 


was himself ; “ thou wast always amongst my worthiest | 
scholars, and I fear nothing for thee. Brave men have | 


fallen in the war which our friend here has so gloriously 
concluded — speak of immortality.” 

“J would that I could,” said the fair Ionian. “I 
would that I could speak of immortality as I feel it; for 
on this subject, methinks, the heart says more than the 
understanding; and yet, my honoured master, thou hast 
well shown, that if it be an ETERNAL MIND which has 
reduced all things to such fair order in this material 
world, man’s little world within requires a power no 
less distinet from the corporeal one of passion, in order 
to reduce it to that peace and harmony which is found 
in a character where the reason and the feelings are 
rightly balanced. 
blameless life,—at thy abnegation of selfish gratifica- 





_ fessor, surrounded by female pupils ¢”’ 


or the portico, are now here to listen to a female pro- 
“Thou sayest well, Aspasia,” said Pericles ; «¢ 

isa change. Thanks be to Heaven and thee, there an 
women now who may teach men, ay, and make 
shrink from the unequal contest in the exercises of the 
mind: and well I wot that he who should be fortunate 
enough to possess such a companion and guide, would 
break through more than Solon’s laws in order to ep; 


_ her society at all times and in all places. Complain not 


of our laws; thou art above them all, and we bow ty 
thy authority, and seek thy instruction as eagerly ag we 
have done that of Anaxagoras himself. Parmenide 

» 


| when he visited us at the Panathenaia ten or twely. 
| years back, made less noise in the city than thon hag 
| done: and truly, from his pupil Zeno I never learneg 


Anaxagoras ! when | look at thy | 


tions,—at thy deep insight into the most secret powers | 


of nature, then I feel that thy soul is immortal, and that 
mine must be so in its admiration of that which, were 
we intended to perish in the grave, would not be great- 
ness but insanity.”” She caught the hand of the sage in 
hers, and turning to her auditory exclaimed —“ Look 
on this calm brow! born to affluence, he has seen ruin 
sweep over his native land,— has seen luxury, fortune, 
greatness, pass away like a dream, and yet he has 
breathed no sigh. 
he has forgotten the things of earth. Athenians! there 
is something in such a mind that cannot perish :— born 
for the skies, it is but imprisoned here !”’ . . 

“And thou, too, Aspasia, thou wast born for the 
skies,” exclaimed Pericles, gazing at her with undis- 
sembled admiration. “ My Anaxagoras, turn not away 
from her just praise; 1 would have said the same thing 
myself if 1 could have said it half as well; but when 
the gods speak their oracles, it is always by the mouth 
of a woman: and,” added he, in a lower tone to the 
philosopher, while the murmur of applause which ran 
through the assembly gave the opportunity of speaking 
unheard by the rest,——“ I wish they always chose as 
wise a herald, for the message is sometimes strangely 
spoiled in the delivery.” 

There was no flush of bashful shamefacedness on the 
cheek of the beautiful rhetorician, but her eye flashed, 
and there was a look almost of disdain on her brow as 
she replied, “ Yes, 2 woman! but there are higher 


In the contemplation of the Infinite | 


any lore worth comparing with that of thy school’ | 
call it thine — for see — Anaxagoras resigns the plage 
of honour to thee !” 

“Flattery from the greatest man in Athens!” saiJ 


| the fair Milesian, half to herself, while a haughty sinile 


curled her lip; “ but flattery,” said she, once more ad. 
dressing herself to her audience, “ flattery is but a bad 
substitute for rights: — yes rights, Athenians! for if ] 
am this evening to speak of the immortality of man, 
how can I avoid remembering, strange as the word may 
sound to your ears, that human nature has rights, 


| Master!” continued she, turning to Anaxagoras, “ap. 





swer me one question. Do the mare and the horse 
belong to the same species, and possess the same 
qualities ?” 

“ Undoubtedly, my child.” 

* And the cow and the bull ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

* Then man and woman belong to the same species, 
and possess the same qualities.” 

“ The woman has the better part, my child, as far as 
thou art concerned: at thy age I had not thy acuteness 


_ or thy eloquence.” 


“ Thou gavest me the title of flatterer just now,” said 
Pericles, in a low tone ; “ what sayest thou to Anaxago- 


| ras, Aspasia?” 


oracles yet to be made known than any Pythian priestess | 


ever uttered; and a woman can speak them too ! 


Athenians ! a woman can grasp in her mind the fate of | 


nations, can teach orators to sway the passions of the 


multitude, till the heterogeneous mass is as the mind of | 


one man; yet in this state of Athens a woman is a 
slave ! Yes, a slave ! Lydé,” added she, bending 
over a young and beautiful girl who sat below her on 
the step of her throne-like seat; and stroking back the 


6 


That he is my dear and honoured master, and may 
say what he pleases,” replied the fair lLonian in the 
same tone; and then again raising her voice and ad- 
dressing her audience, she continued, — “ Anaxagoras 
has given me a subject which cannot be lightly treated, 
or grappled with at short notice; yet were I, like 
Simonides, to demand a year to consider it, I might still, 
at the end of that time, like him, find myself unequal te 
the task. If I then fail, impute it rather to the weak- 


_ness of human nature, which cannot fully comprebend 


hair on the brow of the fair girl as she looked up at her | 


admired instructress, she continued, “and thou hast 
transgressed the laws of society by visiting me ! thou, 


innocent and lovely as thou art, will be made the sub- | of time to attempt now to trace their origin, overlaid % 


ject of coarse jests because thou hast dared to put thy 


foot beyond the walls of the gyneceum, and to raise | 
thy mind beyond ... God of heaven! do they call | 


those thy rites! . . . beyond the mysteries of Ceres or 
the Dionysiac processions.” 

“One who does no wrong need fear none,” said Lyde, 
with a look of proud independence. “ Mistress mine! 
the body may be enslaved, but the mind never can, and 
/ will never be a slave.” 

“Thou sayest well, fair child,” said Anaxagoras ; 


“and had all the women of Athens been such as thou, | 
the laws of Solon would have been differently framed, | 


probably.” 
“ But are the laws of Solon immutable?” said As- 


even itself, than to the falsehood of views which I feel 
to be true, even whilst unable to do them full justice. 
A god must descend to earth to instruct his creatures, 
ere man can fully hope to know clearly either his nature 
or his destiny. I pass over the fables of the poets: 
they had their beauty as allegorical expressions of the 
truth whilst they remained in the hands of our earlier 
mythologues ; bat that time is past, and it would be loss 


they have been with grossness and absurdity. I leave 
these deified vices, therefore, in their adyta, # be 
hymned by the multitude, and perfumed with incense 
by their priests ; and returning by a sound philosophy # 
the origin of things, I ask by whom or how was mae 
placed upon the earth, and what is his business there’ 
Generations pass like actors over the scene, and retam 
no more: whence came they! whither go they! 
drama do they represent? and who is the Mighty Author 
of it? 


But, having fulfilled our proposed duty, we must SP 


short of the fair orator’s eloquent harangue on the Great 


pasia. “ Is it not a sign of some change in the times when | 


the wise and the great of Athens,” — and she glanced | 
' for the development of their passion, we must refer @ 


their wives or their daughters dishonoured if they | 


round upon her audience, — “ who would have thought 


First Cause. Better than all this is the silent ; a 
of the mutual attachment of the kindred spirits; ™ 


the original work, 
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Prisons and Prisoners. By Joseph Adshead. With 
‘lustrations. London: Longman & Co. 
The philanthropic author of this volume (which seems, 
bs the way, to have been published last year) has be- 
great pains in illustrating, by facts, some keenly- 
verted points respecting the best system of Prison 
Discipline. He is an advocate for the “silent ” and 
& separate system,” in opposition to what he calls the 
fallacies of The Times, and the fictions of Mr. Dickens, 
entained in that gentleman’s strictures upon the Pri- 
ans of the United States. Whatever opinion may be 
formed on the points in debate, there can be no question 
bat that Mr. Adshead has given far more attention to | 
the examination of the facts bearing on it, than either | 
of the authorities which he combats. This, however, is 
far from settling a question which presents difficulties | 
that time, and continued, cool, and sagacious observa- | 
tion, alone can solve. A section of the book, which at | 
ail events must be of use, is the exposure of the condi- | 
tion of the Metropolitan Criminal Jails, or “The Lon- | 
don Prison System,” as Mr. Adshead ironically calls it; | 





compared with much of which, any mode of Prison | 
Discipline, wheresoever practised, is positive excel- 
lence. | 
Eastern Europe, and the Emperor Nicholas. By the 

Author of “ Revelations of Russia.” Vol. III. 

London: Newby. 

In spirit and object, this is a fitting supplement to 
the preceding volumes: much of the matter is quite as 
apocryphal, and the spirit is not more candid. This is 
to be regretted, as telling Western Europe the truth 
regarding Russia, without over-colouring or distortion, 
might be of great benefit to that Empire, or to those 
who direct its affairs; while statements like many of 
those before us can only offend and irritate. ‘Give the 
Devil his due,” is a sound old English maxim. 


The Lives of Twelre Eminent Judges of the Last and 
the Present Century. By William C. Townsend, 
Esq. M.A., Recorder of Macclesfield. 2 vols., octavo. 
London: Longman & Co. 

The praises bestowed by those high and competent | 
authorities, The Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews, upon | 
articles written for The Law Magazine, as reviews of the 
* Lives of Lord Eldon and Lord Stowell,” by Mr. Town- 
send,has induced that gentleman to publish a collection of 
Memoirs of Eminent Judges, which he imagines will be 
acceptable to the legal profession, and of some interest 
tothe public generally. The memoirs given are those 
of Judge Buller, that “mighty master of the Common 
law;” the Chancellors Loughborough and Erskine, in 
which Lord Campbell is of course anticipated ; and | 
lords Kenyon, Ellenborough, Tenterden, Redesdale, 
and Alvanley; Sir William Grant, Sir Vicary Gibbs, 
and the fortunate brothers Eldon and Stowell. The 
Memoirs are composed in a popular vein; they abound | 
in anecdote and minute traits of character; and form | 
such agreeable as well as instructive reading, that we | 
must, if possible, return to them at a length more com- 
mensurate to their interest and merits. 











Theory of Morals; an Inquiry concerning the Law of 
Moral Distinctions, and the Variations and Contra- 
dictions of Ethical Codes. By Richard Hildreth. 
Boston : Little & Brown. 


This is the first of six proposed treatises, which, 
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tullectively, the author intends to denominate “ Rudi- 
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ments of the Science of Man.” Besides the work before 
us, he proposes a Theory of Politics,a Theory of Wealth, 
a Theory of Taste; one of Knowledge, and finally 
Theory of Education. He is perhaps proposing to end 
where he should begin ; but such is the programme. The 
distinguishing feature of the projected works is stated to 
be the application of the rigorous and systematic induc- 
tive method of investigation, to the several subjects dis- 
cussed. So far as he has yet proceeded, Mr. Hildreth 
has been more successful in the work of destruction 
than of renovation. In attempting to solve moral and 
social problems, he shows little respect for authority, or 
hesitation to pull systems in pieces. From his brevity 
and clear arrangement, the students of his Treatise may 
gain an easy general acquaintance with the leading 
doctrines of the most eminent Ethical writers and 
schools, whether ancient or modern. Nor does he 
hesitate to pronounce his own opinions, which, if not 
new in England, are rarely brought forward. We con- 
sider the treatise worthy of attention, both for what it 
announces as the author’s opinions, and what it ex- 


pounds regarding the received theories of the most 


eminent ethical philosophers of all ages. 


Burns’ Fireside Library. 


This popular selection of works of elegant entertain- 
ment now numbers no fewer than twenty neat volumes, 
which, ranged in rank, dazzling the eye in theirscarlet and 
gold garb and decorations, make some figure on the 
fireside shelves, or any where else. Each volume forms 
a complete work ; and, for those readers, in particular, 
who are admirers of the imaginative literature of Ger- 
many, the collection possesses very great attraction. It 
comprehends many of the choice and popular tales of the 
most eminent German writers,and some of their romances ; 
Schiller’s best dramas; specimens of the finest German 
popular poetry ; and of the fables and stories to be 
found in the “Folks Books.” Nor are English litera- 
ture, and, more directly, instructive subjects, excluded. 
We have the spirit of “ Plutarch’s Lives,” in an abridg- 
ment; several series of English biographies ; an account 


| of old churches, and a charming volume of Northern 


Minstrelsy. For young people, or as a gift, no prettier 
series could be selected than this, or part of it. 


(rilbert’s Modern Atlas of the World, for the People; 
with an Introduction on the Physical Geography of the 
Globe,and an Alphabetical Index of the Latitudes and 
Longitudes of Twenty-four thousand places. Parts 
I., I1., 111.,and IV. London: Gilbert. 

The size of this atlas is a large quarto; and the maps, 

well engraved and neatly coloured, cost only about a 

groat a-piece, so that it promises fairly. 


Thoughts on Animalcules ; or, a Glimpse of the Invisible 
World revealed by the Microscope. By Gideon Alger- 
non Mantell, Esq. LL.D. F.R.S., author of the 
“ Wonders of Geology.” Small Quarto; with illus- 
trative coloured Plates. London: John Murray. 
An elegant little volume, peculiarly fitted to excite 

and gratify intelligent curiosity in the young. 


Outlines of the History of France, for Families and 
Schools. By the Rev. O. Cockayne, M.A., King’s 
College, London. London: Parker. 


This seems a well-digested, small compendium. 


The Jesuits. By R. W. Overbury. London: Houlston 
& Stoneman. 


















































































































BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 


Roscoe’s Life of Lorenzo de Medici. Eighth edition. 
Revised by the author’s son, Mr. Thomas Roscoe. 
With a Portrait of Lorenzo de Medici; and a Memoir 
of Mr. Roscoe, by the late Mr. Henry Roscoe. 

This edition, which, in paper and print, is as hand- 
some a book of the size as one need desire to place 
in one’s shelves, contains all the documents given in Mr. 
Roseoe’s original Appendixes to the large edition. The 
publisher affirms, and with truth, that works like the 
present and the preceding volumes were never before 
given to the public at so reduced a price. 

Schlegel’s Lectures on Dramatic Art and Literature. 
Translated by John Black, Esq., late Editor of The 
Morning Chronicle. Revised according to the last 
German edition, by the Rev. A. J. W. Morrison, M.A. 
This must still be considered the best work of dra- 

matic criticism, and especially of criticism on the Eng- 

lish drama —or on Shakspere — which Germany has 

produced; and here is an edition of it, meriting every 

praise that we have given above to Roscoe’s master-piece. 
BOHN’S EXTRA VOLUME. 

Memoirs of the Court of Charles the Second. By Count 
de Grammont, with numerous additions and illustra- 
tions, as edited by Sir Walter Scott. Also the per- 
sonal history of Charles, including the King’s own 
account of his escape after the Battle of Worcester, 
as dictated to Pepys; and the Boscobel Tracts, or 
contemporary narratives of his Majesty’s adventures, 
&c. Carefully edited, with additional illustrations. 


The publisher has some misgiving as to whether these 
popular, witty, and not over strait-laced Memoirs, can 
with propriety range among the excellent and unexcep- 
tionable works which have appeared, and are to appear, 
in his Standard Library; and he meets the difficulty 
by publishing this as an “extra volume.” As a 
picture of manners—of a profligate and essentially 
vulgar, or rather blackguard Court —it is indeed in- 
imitable. 








NEW NOVELS. 

1. Liewelyn’s Heir; or, North Wales: its Manners, 
Customs, and Superstitions, during the last Ce ntury. 
Illustrated by a Story founded on Fact. 3 vols. 
London : Smith, Elder, & Co. 

By dint of the copious intermixture of the rea/, 
though it is presented in homely guise, one is able to 
get through this story not only easily but often agreeably. 
The Welsh mountains, and the miserable wayside inns, 
cottages, and old manor-houses of the principality, with 
their rustic or gentle inmates, and native manners, are 
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a delightful relief from the inanities of the hackneyed, | 
fashionable novel. We had marked out several charac- | 
teristic passages,—one in particular, the description of | 
a Welsh farm and farm-house, with its notable mistress | 
and her family—but must forbear. 


I]. Sybil Lennard. By the Author of “ The Young 
Prima Donna,” “ The Gambler’s Wife,” &c. 3 vols. 
London : Newby. 

Any story by the author of “The Young Prima 
Donna,” and the series it ushered in, must be worthy 
of the attention of novel-readers. “Sybil Lennard ” 
shows no falling off in talent ; but it is a painful story | 
of woman’s frailty, which has been told endless times 
and in all ways, without, as we believe, producing any 
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warning effect whatever. The fall of Sybil Le 
the beloved wife, the happy and blest mother, is 
attributed to the seductive powers of French rom on 


III. Forest Hill. A Tale of Social Life in 1830.3) 
3 vols. London: Bentley. 


This rambling romance, probably a first effort, dis. 
plays considerable talents; but wants coherence— 
concoction —an amalgamating element — judgment, ip 
short. As the author does not appear to have formed 
any precise or definite idea of many of the leag: 
characters himself, (or herself,) they appear before the 
reader in vague or inconsistent shapes. The plot of 
this, and of each of the above novels, is of the common 
Circulating Library staple. “ Forest Hill” has, more. 
over, a thin varnish of Puseyite piety, for which eames 
and warmly devout Puseyites will not much thank the 
writer. 





NEW DRAMAS. 
Edward the Black Prince ; a tragedy. By Sir Coutts 
Lindsay, Baronet, Author of “ Alfred.” London: 
Longman & Co. 


The Flower of Yarrow ; a tragedy. By the author of 
“The Kentish Legends.” 





POEMS. 
The Benighted Traveller, a Tale; and other Poems, By 
Edward Francis Hughes. 


Poems by Currer Ellis, and Acton Bell. London: 
Aylott & Jones. 


SERIAL WORKS. 

GILBERT'S NEW UNIVERSAL ETYMOLOGICAL AND Pro- 
NOUNCING DicTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LanGuace; Parts 
IV., V., VI.,and VII. We have already characterized 
this useful book, and are glad to find that it continues 
to merit all that has been said in commendation of its 
plan and execution. 


A TREATISE ON THE STEAM-ENGINE, BY THE ARTIZA¥ 
Crus. Parts XXIV. and XXV. (a double number.) 
Longman & Company.—We are happy to announce the 
completion of this valuable work, which is shortly te 
appear in a quarto volume, and at a very low price 
indeed, when the quantity and quality of letter-press, 
and the number of illustrative plates indispensable in 
such a treatise, are taken into account. 

Tue Art-Union. Nos. 95 & 96, (double Number.)}- 
Having exhausted Birmingham and the Potteries, the 
attention of the Editor has been turned, at this season 
of the French Annual Exhibition, to the Industrial Arts 
in Paris; and as it is allowed that the French are our 
masters in the arts of minute decoration, whether @ 
dress or furniture, advantage to our home designers may 
result from familiarizing their articles to the eye. The 
numbers before us are also enriched with engravings 
from pictures, by French and other artists; and the 
literary matter, whether general, or immediately eo 
nected with Art, is varied, amusing, and instructive. 


Knicut’s Otp Eneuish Worries. Part V.—The 
Worthies whose lives and portraits furnish forth this 
Part, are Queen Elizabeth, in her most majestic 
Shakspere, Raleigh, Camden, Bacon, and Ben Jonsoa: 
These lives leave the reader nothing to regret, save their 
necessary brevity. 


Tue Mopern Orator :—Edmund Burke. Part IV. 
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PAMPHLETS AND TRACTS. 


pun Facts, INTIMATELY CONNECTED WITH THE 

gp Repeat or THE Corn Laws; ITS PROBABLE 
get ON THE PuBLic Revenue, &c. Addressed to all 

in the United Kingdom and her Colonies. By 
John Gladstone, Esq. — From being a man of money, 
Mr. Gladstone has become a man of acres, and, as one 
of the newest among the lords of the soil, a keen Pro- 
rectionist. He is unfortunately cast upon an irreverend 
sons fancy themselves much wiser than their 
Whatever effect Mr. Gladstone’s Address 


oF 


ae, when 
fathers. 
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might have had if earlier put forth, it comes unhappily 
“a day after the Fair,” when Free Trade in corn is all 
but the law of the land. Some notion may be gained of 
the tone of this Address, when we state that Mr. Gladstone 
pronounces “ Free Trade ” a misnomer, and proposes to 
substitute for it “ Foul Trade.” He should consult his 
Grace of Newcastle on the subject, who must on sundry 
points entertain sympathetic feelings. 

Lanp anp Lasour in Austratia. Their past, pre- 
sent, and future management. By a Squatter at Port 
Phillip. 





BENTINCK AND DISRAELI—IMPERTINENT INTERRUPTION OF 
BUSINESS — COERCION, 


Draixc the past month, the main business of the 
House of Commons has been to sit as a coroner’s inquest 
on the body of the late Mr. Canning. After a lapse of 
sineteen years, it all of a sudden occurred to Lord 
George Bentinck that there were strong grounds of sus- 
picion that his illustrious relative had been “ hunted to 
jeath” by Sir Robert Peel. About the same time, some 
events in Norfolk had occasioned surmises that certain 
persons, dead and buried twelve or fifteen years ago, 
had been murdered, by some person or persons un- 
known. The coroner and his jury forthwith set them- 


the bodies were disenhumed, medical and other witnesses 


suggest new trains of reflection, new modes and channels 
of inquiry. But let these investigations be pursued 
when and where they do not interrupt urgent and im- 
portant business. 

“Don’t talk to the man at the helm,” is engraved in 
conspicuous characters on the steering wheel of most 
steam-boats, and very properly. The question which 
the curious traveller puts to the steersman, pro tempore, 
may be innocent, may be positively useful. The secu- 
rity of some small section of society may be promoted, 


by its being known, that the captain is a slave of amo- 
elves to do what they ought to have done at that time: | 


examined,and an opinion recorded that the defunct had | 


not,as we say in Scotland, died a fairstrae death. 
Protectionists precedents are every thing : Mr. D’Israeli 
ransacks Hansard, to establish precedents for the par- 
liamentary use of nicknames, Lord George Bentinck, 
strong in the precedent of the Happisburg murders, calls 
foran inquest upon Mr. Canning. 


With | 


The thing could not | 


be done regularly, — broken hearts do not come under | 


the cognizance of the coroner. No sheriff would issue 


his warrant to disturb the slumbers of Mr. Canning’s | 
tomb. So the resurrection men, Bentinck and D’Israeli, | 


had to dig him up proprio motu, and throw him down on 
the table of the House of Commons, crying, “ Since he 
s there, if you have any humanity you will listen to his 
‘pitiful story.’ ” 

We are not of those who cant about the unfairness 
f raking up events buried under the debris of nearly 
ulfacentury. In proper time and place, the question 


rous propensities, or that the steward’s fingers are apt 
to find their way into pockets not his own. But if, while 
the passenger is eliciting these interesting facts, the 
steersman’s attention is diverted from his immediate 
duty, the boat allowed to fall away from the wind, to 
the imminent danger of being pooped by a heavy sea, or 
driven upon a sand-bank, it is obvious that the put- 
ing of such questions, at such a time, is mischievous, and 
the interrogator fairly subjects himself to the penalty of 
being seized by the collar, and unceremoniously thrown 
into the waste of the vessel. 

The controversy raised by Lord George Bentinck and 
Mr. D’Israeli respecting Sir Robert Peel’s conduct to 
Mr. Canning is quite as ill-timed. The House of Com- 
mons was called to sit in judgment upon a measure 
proposed by ministers for the government of Ireland. 


The subject was beset with anxious difficulties, both 


f the conduct of Peel to Canning in 1827 — of the re- | 


lative positions of these two men to each other, to their 


‘ountry and the human race — is second in importance | 
It will be most conducive to sound views of | 


to few. 


polities and morals — most instructive as to the best 
neans of promoting practical reforms — to ascertain the 
eal thoughts, motives, and actions of Canning and Peel 
throughout their respective careers; to learn what were 
their sentiments and success at different times, and how 
they came to entertain those sentiments; to note the 
‘omsequences of their actions. No time is to be lost in 
weking to ascertain facts that can throw light on these 
points. From the discussions in the House of Commons, 
‘ apparent that many important witnesses have 
ilready passed away from this sublunary scene, whose 
‘etimony cannot be replaced. Every year that passes 
“ver our head will increase the difficulty of arriving at 
the truth. The investigation ought to be pressed im- 
Nediately, The ear ought to be shut to no story, no 


i 
' 
{ 


| 
| 


inherent and associated. In so far as two not unimpor- 
tant districts of lreland are concerned, it is a lamentable 
fact that the peasantry have for generations been banded 
into factions; that land, the only possession the poor 
creatures can attain, is in great measure distributed 
amongst them not in accordance with principles of 
equity and justice, but with the sympathies or anti- 
pathies of these lawless combinations ; that murder and 
outrages frequently arise from this state of affairs. 
On the other hand, it is obvious that measures such 
as ministers; recommend, have been tried for more 
than a century, and have only made the evil worse. 
The Life Protection Bill for lreland was further of 
questionable policy, inasmuch as its coercive clauses 
must press severely on the innocent, and are scarcely of 
a nature to deter the guilty from crime. The discus- 
sions which debates upon such a measure, to be applied 
to a country so circumstanced, were calculated to open up 
in Parliament are secondary in interest and importance 
to none that can come before it, The House of Commons 
was called to enter on them under considerations of 
peculiar delicacy and perplexity. Their decision on 


estion, even when prompted by feeble malignity: | the Irish Curfew Bill might influence the fate of more 


is no necessity for believing them, and they may | than that measure. It cannot be denied that the Protec- 
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tionists voted for its first reading; and opposed it at the 
second, from no dislike of its principle, from no convic- 
tion that it was useless and noxious, but simply because 
they looked, by placing ministers in'a minority, to 
force them to resign. They flattered themselves with 
some faint and vague hope, that if Sir Robert Peel 
could be driven from office, the progress of his com- 
mercial and financial reforms might be impeded, 
and that something might turn up in the chapter of 
accidents to enable them to avert corn-law repeal, 
If ever there was a moment when good and sincere men 
might be pardoned for hesitating, as to the propriety of 
acting up to their convictions of strict justice, it was 
this. The pregnant vote the House of Commons was 
asked to give, was beset with anxious responsibilities. 
To interrupt such grave and tangled discussions, with an 
entirely irrelevant controversy, was a serious political 
crime. 


The secondary question raised by Lord George | 
Bentinck and Mr. D’Israeli was utterly irrelevant. | 


The principal question before the House, was whether or 
not they could, under all the circumstances of the case, give 
their assent to the Irish (so called) Life Protection Bill. 


Upon this, Sir Robert Peel’s conduct towards Mr. Canning | 


in 1827,—nay, the more general question of Sir Robert’s 
character for sincerity and fair-dealing, could have no 
practical bearing. In regard to such a measure as was 
under discussion, the only feature of the Prime Minister’s 


character, that could legitimately come under considera- | 


tion, was his humanity and respect for constitutional law. 


It is conceivable that a majority of the House of Com- | 


mons might arrive at the conclusion that the Life Pro- 
tection Bill was calculated to be useful in the peculiar 
circumstances of Ireland, and yet pause before they in- 
trusted the execution of such an extra constitutional law 
to an imperious, headstrong, and cruel minister. But as- 
suming they could arrive at such a conclusion, there 
was no reason for hesitating to intrust it to a minister 
because he was pliant and wily, and apt to trim his sails 
to catch the breeze of popular favour. Sir Robert 


Peel might be all that Lord George and Mr. D’Israeli | 


insinuate, and yet the unconstitutional powers sought to 
be conferred by the Curfew Bill might be as safely in- 
trusted to him as to any mere man. 


qualification in this respect. The main question at issue 
being urgent in its nature, to interrupt the discussion 
on it by such an ill-timed episodical debate, was cruel to 
Ireland, which is most immediately concerned in the 
decision, and impertinent to the nation at large, which 
sees the time wasted in aimless squabbles and reviling 
which ought to be devoted to its service. 

It is of the utmost importance that public reprobation 
should be stamped upon this factious and disingenuous 
move of the Protectionists. It is a glaring repetition of 
the old “ Honourable House” fallacy of substituting per- 
sonal vituperation for fair examination of measures by 
their practical tendency. This imputation of motives, 
this vilifying of character, never ends in any thing but 
noisy and degrading brawls and the obstruction of busi- 
ness. Sir Robert Peel is not suffering at present for his 
own faults: he is scratched by an assemblage of cats 
felinely vindictive because their garbage has been 
snatched from them. He is suffering as Canning and 





The charge they | 
brought against him did not amount to a personal dis- | 


THE MONTH. 


hands. His persecutors are not the old and staid leaders 
of the class-interest faction. These veterans have f<, 
fat on the national spoil ; they are plethoric, and ings, 
lent, and attentive to decorums. Peel is assaijeg and 
gored by those who are angry to see the 
drawn before it has come to their turn to sit down she 
is lanced by the Parthian shafts of those who have yy 
| character to lose. From the Hells of St. James's, from 
Tattersall’s and Newmarket, the vindictively hungry 
crowd in, to assail him with scandalous gossip. It wa, 
a kindred gang that assailed Canning with sneers 
his origin, imputations on his motives, and fretted ang 
| worried his keen impetuous nature to death. It was 
| the same gang that got up the notorious crim. con. cage, 
|to weaken the Whigs by inflicting a tache on their 
Premier. The zeal for the sanctity of the marriage tie 
| then affected by every roué of the faction, was inspired 
| by the same motives as the adoration of departed genins 
and zeal for fair play, which it is now their cue to ape. 

The blame for obstructing the national business does 
| not, however, rest exclusively upou this party. They 
are intrinsically too feeble to have effected this without 
the connivance of more earnest and powerful natures, 
If some political antagonists of Sir Robert Peel had 
not felt a secret gratification at seeing him badgered, 
| the expression of which they had scarcely the prudence 
| to banish from their countenances, the retailers of 
'yenomous gossip would have been less encouraged to 
proceed. If ministers had not, by the desultory, languid, 
| indifferent manner in which they pressed their Curfew Bill, 
| betrayed how little faith they had in it, or how little they 
| cared for its success, the idlers would not have ven- 
tured to claim the attention of the House at all. Thereis 
an energy in earnest conviction that beats down and dis- 
perses all opposition. But men will not give way to people 
who have no apparent motive for getting on, and who do 
not appear to be anxious about the matter. The House 
of Commons felt, instinctively, that the Protection of 
Life Bill, (Ireland,) was a sham. Why it was intro- 
duced,—what imaginable purpose it could serve,—why 
it is adhered to, is a mystery ; but it is obvious that 
_nobody expects it to become law, or cares though it 
should not. The Honse might have been as usefully 
employed reviewing “ More’s Utopia,” “ Macchiavelli’s 
Prince,” or “ Harrington’s Oceana.” It was the general 
consciousness of there being no real business before the 
House that secured the Protectionist Secunda-Club s 
hearing. When no real business was doing, no business 
could be interrupted. Peel and Russell were doing 2% 
thing, and people were thankful when D’Israeli and 
Bentinck came to make their idleness at least piquant. 
According to the old proverb, the Devil, finding th 
House of Commons idle, set it to work. A month of the 
session has been entirely wasted: the people ought # 
blame, not the Bentincks and D’ Israelis, whose natare it 
is to waste time, but the real men of business, wh 
afforded them an opportunity. 

The Corn-Law Repeal Bill has been passing trial 
phantly through Committee in the House of Lords 
Before we next write, it will have become the law # 
the land. All other restrictions on the freedom # 
Industry may now be considered as doomed. A grest 
social revolution has been safely accomplished. On i 
probable effects, we may indulge in some remarks by 














Lord Melbourne suffered before him, and at the same | and by: but must at present forbear. 
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